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It  is  not  without  reason  that  Phitarch's  Lives^ 
which  formerly  were  so  much  read,  have  in  the 
last  twenty  years  been  so  much  neglected.  Plif- 
tarch  wrote  in  the  time  of  Trajan ;  and  we  have 
learnt  the  value  of  cotemporary  statements:  it 
is  justly  felt  that  for  the  time  of  Peiicles, 
his  evidence  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Thucydides.  Plutarch  is  a  biographer  and  a  mo- 
ralist ;  and  our  recent  curiosity  has  been  rather 
for  the  politics  of  the  ancient  world.  Plu- 
tarch, in  writing  lives,  to  illustrate  a  point  of 
character,  very  Daturally  neglects  the  order  of 
time;  but  we  have  been  busy  to  establish  an  ac- 
curate chronology.  The  desire  of  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  to  have  the  entire  evidence,  and 
receive  a  judgment  upon  it.  It  has  been  but 
little  to  this  purpose  to  read  a  book  of  selected 
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THEMISTOCLES. 


The  birth  of  Themistocles  was  somewhat  too  obBcnre  1 
to  do  111"!  honour.       Hia  fether  Neoclea  was  not  of 
die  diatingmahed  people  of  Athens,  but  a  townsman  of 
Phrearrhi,  in  the  tribe  Leontia ;  and  hj  his  mother'a 
tdde,  he  ie  said  to  have  been  base-bom. 

I  am  nol  of  tie  noble  Grecian  roue, 
Pta  poor  Abrotonoti,  and  bom  in  liracc  ; 
Zetthe  Greek  viotam  eoom  me,  if  liey  pleaee, 
I VKU  Iht  tuoiier  of  Tiemuioclee. 

Though  Fhanias  aaja  that  his  mother  was  not  of 
Thrace,  but  of  Caria,  and  that  her  name  was  not  Abro- 
tonon,  but  Euterpe ;  and  Neanthea  adds  farther,  that 
Ae  vtm  of  Halicamaasus  in  Caria.  And  so,  as  illegiti- 
mate  diildren,  including  those  that  were  of  the  half- 
blood  or  had  but  one  parent  an  Atlienian,  had  to  attend 
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4  THEMISTOGLES^ 

at  the  Cynosarges,  a  wrestling-place  outside  the  gates, 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  who  was  also  of  half-blood 
amongst  the  gods,  having  had  a  mortal  woman  for  his 
mother,  Themistocles  persuaded  some  of  the  young 
men  of  high  birth  to  accompany  him  to  anoint  and 
exercise  at  Cynosarges;  and  in  this  ingenious  way 
destroyed  the  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the 
base-bom,  and  between  those  of  the  whole  and  those 
of  the  half-blood  of  Athens.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  related  to  the  house  of  the  Lycomidse  * ; 
for  Simonides  records  that  he  rebuilt  the  chapel  of  Phlya 
belonging  to  that  family,  and  beautified  it  with  pictures 
and  other  ornaments,  aAer  it  had  been  burnt  by  the 
Persians. 
2  It  is  confessed  by  all  that  from  his  youth  he  was  of  a 
vehement  and  impetuous  nature,  of  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion, and  a  strong  and  aspiring  bent  for  action  and 
state  aftairs.  The  holidays  and  intervals  in  his  studies 
He  did  not  spend  in  play  or  idleness,  as  other  children, 
but  would  be  always  inventing  or  arranging  some  ora- 
tion or  declamation  to  himself,  the  subject  of  which  was 
generally  the  excusing  or  accusing  his  companions.  So 
tliat  his  master  would  often  say  to  him :  "  You,  my  boy, 
will  be  nothing  small ;  but  great  one  way  or  other,  for 
good  or  else  for  bad."  He  received  reluctantly  and 
carelessly  instructions  given  him  to  improve  his  man- 
ners and  behaviour,  or  to  teach  him  any  pleasing  or 
graceful  accomplishment;    but  whatever  was  said  to 

*  .This  was  an  andent  Attic  family  to  whom  an  hereditaxy 
priesthood  belonged ;  and  in  their  chapel  at  Phlya  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  inscription  in  verse  by  Simonides,  which  was 
extant  in  his  collected  works. 


■■■^■■^^■■^^^■^■■^M^^pM^^^nw^^vqcP'iBHMWP^iM^^Ma^PiWBiBis^^^VB^Maa^s-se^^r^-" 


HIS  YOUTH.  fi 

improve  him  in  sagacity  or  in  management  of  business, 
he  would  give  attention  to  beyond  one  of  his  years, 
from  confidence  in  his  natural  capacities  for  such 
things.  And  thus  afterwards,  when  in  company  where 
people  engaged  themselves  in  what  are  commonly 
thought  the  liberal  and  elegant  amusements,  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself  against  the  observations  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  highly  accomplished, 
by  the  somewhat  arrogant  retort,  that  he  certainly 
could  not  make  use  of  any  stringed  instrument ;  could 
only,  were  a  small  and  obscure  city  put  into  hia 
handsj  make  it  great  and  glorious.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Stesimbrotus  says  that  Themistocles  was  a  hearer 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  that  he  studied  natural  philosophy 
imder  Melissus ;  contraiy  to  chronology  ;  for  Melissus 
commanded  the  Samians  in  their  siege  by  Pericles,  who 
was  much  Themistocles's  junior ;  and  with  Pericles  also 
Anaxagoras  was  intimate.  They,  therefore,  might  rather 
be  credited,  who  relate  that  Themistocles  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mnesiphilus  the  Phrearrhian,  who  was  neither 
rhetorician  nor  natural  philosopher,  but  a  professor  of 
that  which  was  then  called  wisdom,  consisting  in  a 
sort  of  political  shrewdness  and  practical  sagacity, 
and  having  come  to  him  by  succession,  almost  like  a 
sect  of  philosophy,  from  Solon;  but  those  who  came 
afterwards,  and  mixed  it  with  pleadings  and  legal  arti- 
fices, and  transformed  the  practical  part  of  it  into  a 
mere  art  of  speaking  and  an  exercise  of  words,  were 
generally  called  sophists.  Themistocles  resorted  to 
Mnesiphilus,  when  he  was  already  engaged  in  po- 
litics. But  in  the  first  essays  of  his  youth  he  was  not 
regular  nor  happily  balanced ;  he  allowed  himself  to 
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follow  mere  natural  character,  which,  without  the  con- 
trol of  reason  and  instruction,  is  apt  to  hurry,  upon 
either  side,  into  sudden  and  violent  courses,  and  very 
often  to  break  away  and  determine  upon  the  worst ;  as 
he  afterwards  owned  himself,  saying,  that  the  wildest 
colts  make  the  best  horses,  if  they  only  get  properly 
trained  and  broken  in.  But  those  who  upon  this  fasten 
stories  of  their  own  invention,  as  of  his  being  publicly 
disowned  by  his  father,  and  that  his  mother  died  for 
grief  of  her  son's  ill  &,me,  certainly  calumniate  him. 
And  there  are  others  who  relate,  on  the  contrary,  that 
to  deter  him  from  public  business,  and  to  let  him  see 
how  the  people  treat  their  leaders  when  they  have  at 
last  no  further  use  of  them,  his  father  showed  him  the 
old  galleys  as  they  lay  forsaken  and  cast  about  upon  the 
seashore. 
3  But  his  mind,  it  is  evident,  was  very  early  possessed 
with  the  keenest  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the  most 
passionate  ambition  for  distinction.  Eager  from  the 
first  to  obtain  the  highest  place,  he  xmhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted the  hatred  of  the  most  powerful  and  influen- 
tial leaders  in  the  city,  but  more  especially  of  Aristides 
the  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  throughout  took  the  course 
opposed  to  his.  And  yet  all  this  great  enmity  between 
them  arose,  it  appears,  from  a  veiy  boyish  occasion, 
both  being  in  love  with  the  same  person,  as  Ariston 
the  philosopher  tells  us ;  ever  after  which  they  took 
opposite  sides,  and  were  rivals  in  politics.  Though 
certainly  the  dissimilarity  of  their  lives  and  manners 
must  be  supposed  to  have  increased  the  difference.  For 
Aristides  had  a  gentle  nature,  and  more  nobility  in 
his  way  of  dealing ;  and,  in  public,  acting  always  with 


a  view,  not  to  glory  or  popularity,  but  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  consiHtently  with  safety  and  ho- 
nesty, he  was  often  forced  to  oppose  Themiatoclea  and 
interfere  to  prevent  the  increase  of  his  influence,  seeing 
him  stirring  up  the  people  to  all  kinds  of  enterprises 
and  introducing  various  innovations.  For  it  is  said 
that  Themislficles  was  so  transported  with  the  thoughts 
of  glory,  and  so  inflamed  with  the  passion  for  great 
actions,  that  though  he  was  still  young  when  the  battle 
of  Marathon  was  fought  against  the  Persians,  upon  Btttle 
the  Bkil&I  conduct  of  the  general,  Miltiades,  being  than. 
everywhere    talked    about,    he    was  observed   to  be 


thoughtful  and  reserved,  alone  by  himself ;  he  passed 
the  nights  without  sleep,  and  avoided  all  his  usual 
places  of  recreation,  and  to  those  who  wondered  at 
the  change,  and  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  he  gave  the 
answer,  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him 
tleep.  And  while  others  were  of  opinion  that  the  battle 
of  Marathon  would  be  an  end  to  the  war,  Themistocles 
thought  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  fer  greater  con- 
flicts, and  for  these,  to  the  benefit  of  all  Greece,  he 
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kept  Himself  in  co^tiIlual  readiness,  and  his  city  also  in 
proper  training,  foreseeing  from  &r  before  what  would 
happen, 
d  And,  first  of  all,  the  Athenians  being  accustomed  tc 
divide  amongst  themselves  the  revenue  proceeding  from 
the  silver  mines  at  Laurium,  he  was  the  only  man  that 
durst  come  forward  and  propose  to  the  people  that  this 
distribution  should  cease,  and  that  with  the  money 
ships  should  be  built  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
^ginetans,  which  was  just  then  at  its  height,  and  they, 
by  the  number  of  their  ships,  held  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea;  and  Themistocles  thus  was  more  easily  able  to 
gain  his  point,  avoiding  all  mention  of  danger  from 
Darius  or  the  Persians,  who  were  at  a  great  distance, 
and  their  coming  veiy  uncertain  and  at  that  time  not 
much  to  be  feared ;  but,  by  a  seasonable  employment  of 
the  emulation  and  anger  felt  by  the  Athenians  against 
the  ^ginetans,  he  induced  them  to  prepare.  So  that 
with  this  money  a  hundred  ships  were  built,  with  which 
they  afterwards  fought  against  Xerxes.  And,  hence- 
forward, little  by  little,  turning  and  drawing  the  city 
down  towards  the  sea,  in  the  belief  that  whereas  by 
land  they  were  not  a  fit  match  for  their  next  neighbours, 
with  their  ships  they  might  be  able  to  repel  the  Per- 
sians and  command  Greece,  thus,  as  Plato  Ba,jB,fram 
steady  soldiers  he  turned  them  into  mariners  tossed 
about  the  sea,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  reproach 
against  him,  that  he  took  away  from  the  Athe- 
nians the  spear  and  the  shield,  and  boimd  them  to  the 
bench  and  the  oar.  These  measures  he  carried  against 
the  opposition,  as  Stesimbrotus  relates,  of  Miltiades. 
And  whether  or  no  he  hereby  injured  the  purity  and 
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true  balance  of  govemment,  may  be  a  question  for 
philosophers.  But  that  the  deliverance  of  Greece  came 
at  that  time  from  the  sea,  and  that  these  galleys  re- 
stored Athens  again  afler  it  was  destroyed,  were  others 
wanting,  Xerxes  himself  would  be  sufficient  evidence, 
who,  though  his  land  forces  were  still  entire,  fled  away 
after  his  defeat  at  sea,  and  thought  himself  no  longer 
able  to  encounter  the  Greeks ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
left  Mardonius  behind  him,  not  out  of  any  hopes  he 
could  have  to  bring  them  into  subjection,  but  rather  to 
hinder  them  from  pursuing  him. 

Themistocles  is  said  to  have  been  eager  in  the  acqui-  5 
sition  of  riches,  according  to  some,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  liberal;  for  loving  to  sacrifice  often,  and  to  be 
splendid  in  his  entertainment  of  strangers,  he  required 
a  plentiful  revenue;  yet  he  is  accused  by  others  of 
having  been  parsimonious  and  sordid  to  that  degree, 
that  he  would  sell  provisions  which  were  sent  to  him 
as  a  present.  He  desired  PhiHdes,  who  was  a  breeder 
of  horses,  to  give  him  a  colt,  and  when  he  refxised  it, 
threatened  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  turn  his  house 
into  a  wooden  horse*,  intimating  that  he  would  stir  up 
dispute  and  litigation  between  him  and  his  relations. 
In  the  passion  for  distinction  and  notice,  he  went  be- 
yond all  men.  When  he  was  still  young  and  unknown 
in  the  world,  he  entreated  Epicles  of  Hermione,  who 
was  a  famous  player  on  the  lute  and  was  much  sought 
after  by  the  Athenians,  to  come  and  practise  at  home 
with  him,  being  ambitious  of  having  people  inquire 
after  his  houpe  and  frequent  his  company.  When  he 
came  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  so  splendid  in  his 

*  Pull,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  of  people  ready  for  fighting.  • 
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equipage  and  entertainments,  in  his  rich  tents  and  fur- 
niture, that  he  strove  to  outdo  Cimon,  he  displeased 
the  Greeks,  who  thought  that  such  magnificence  might 
be  allowed  in  one  who  was  a  young  man  and  of  a  great 
femily,  but  was  a  mere  piece  of  insolence  in  one  as  yet 
undistinguished  and  without  title  or  means  for  making 
any  such  display.  In  a  dramatic  contest  the  tragedy 
he  paid  for  won  the  prize,  which  was  even  so  early  as 
this  a  matter  that  excited  much  emulation,  and  he  put 
up  a  tablet  in  record  of  it,  with  the  inscription,  "  The- 
mistocles  of  Phrearrhi  paid  the  cost  of  it;  Phryni- 
chus  made  it ;  Adimantus  was  archon."  However,  he 
was  well  liked  by  the  common  people ;  would  salute 
eveiy  particular  citizen  by  his  own  name,  and  always 
showed  himself  a  just  judge  in  questions  of  business  be- 
tween private  men.  He  said  to  Simonides,  the  poet  of 
Ceos,  who  desired  of  him,  when  he  was  commander  of 
the  army,  something  that  was  not  reasonable,  "  Simo- 
nides, you  would  be  no  good  poet  if  you  wrote  false 
measure,  nor  should  I  be  a  good  magistrate  if  for  favour 
I  made  &Ise  law."  And  at  another  time,  laughing  at 
Simonides,  he  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  little  judg^ 
ment  to  speak  against  the  Corinthians,  who  were  inha- 
bitants of  a  great  city,  and  to  have  his  own  picture 
drawn  so  often,  having  so  ill-looking  a  face.  And 
Ostm-  gradually  growing  to  be  great,  and  winning  the  favour 
^J^ti^  ^^  ^6  people,  he  at  last  with  his  faction  gained  the  day 
b!c!48S.  ^^^^  ^^^  of  Aristides,  and  procured  his  banishment  by 
ostracism. 
6  '  When  the  king  of  Persia  was  now  advancing  against 
Greece,  and  the  Athenians  were  in  consultation  who 
should  be  general,  and  many  withdrew  themselves  of 
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their  own  accord,  being  terrified  with  the  greatness  of 
the  danger,  there  was  one  Epicydes,  son  of  Euphemides^ 
a  popular  speaker,  a  man  of  an  eloquent  tongne,  but 
of  a  faint  heart  and  a  slave  to  riches,  who  was  desirous 
of  the  command,  and  was  looked  upon  to  be  in  a  &ir 
way  to  carry  it  by  the  show  of  hands.  But  Themisto- 
cles,  fearing  that,  if  the  command  should  fall  into  such 
hands,  all  would  be  lost,  bought  off  Epicydes  and 
his  pretensions,  it  is  said,  for  a  sum  of  money.  When 
the  king  sent  messengers  into  Greece,  with  an  inter- 
preter, to  demand  earth  and  water,  as  an  acknowr 
ledgment  of  subjection,  Themistocles,  by  a  decree  of 
the  people,  seized  upon  the  interpreter  and  put  him  to 
death,  for  presuming  to  publish  the  barbarian  orders  and  . 
decrees  in  the  Greek  Innguage.  This  is  one  of  the  actions 
he  is  commended  for,  as  also  for  what  he  did  to  Arthmius 
of  Zelea,  who  brought  gold  from  the  king  of  Persia  to 
corrupt  the  Greeks,  and  was,  by  an  order  from  Themi- 
stocles, degraded  and  disfranchised,  he  and  his  children 
and  his  posterity.  But  that  which  most  of  all  redoimded 
to  his  credit  was,  that  he  put  an  end  to  all  the  civil 
wars  of  Greece,  composed  their  differences,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  lay  aside  all  enmity  during  the  war 
with  the  Perfdans ;  and  in  this  great  work  Chileus  the 
Arcadian  was,  it  is  said,  of  great  assistance  to  him* 

Having  received  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  7 
he  immediately  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  citizens  to 
leave  the  city  and  to  embark  upon  their  galleys,  and  meet 
the  Persians  as  &r  away  as  they  could  from  Greece ; 
but,  many  being  against  this,  he  led  a  large  force,  to- 
gether with  the  Lacedaemonians,  into  Tempe,  that  in 
this  pass  they  might  maintain  the  safety  of  Thessalyi 
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winch  had  not  as  yet  declared  for  the  king.  But  when 
they  returned  without  performing  anything,  and  it  was 
known  that  not  only  the  Thessalians,  but  all  as  &r  aa 
Bosotia,  was  going  over  to  Xerxes,  then  the  Athenians 
more  willingly  hearkened  to  the  advice  of  Themistocles 
to  fight  by  sea,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the 
straits  of  Artemisium.  When  the  contingents  met  here, 
the  Greeks  would  have  the  Lacedaemonians  to  command, 
and  Eurybiades  to  be  their  admiral ;  but  the  Athenians, 
who  pretty  well  surpassed  all  the  rest  together  in  num- 
ber of  vessels,  would  not  submit  to  come  after  any 
other,  till  Themistocles,  perceiving  the  danger  of  this 
contest,  yielded  his  own  command  to  Eurybiades,  and 
got  the  Athenians  to  submit,  extenuating  the  loss  by 
persuading  them  that  if  in  this  war  they  behaved  them- 
selves like  men,  he  would  answer  for  it  after  that,  that 
the  Greeks,  of  their  own  will,  would  submit  to  their 
command.  And  it  is  evident  that  by  this  moderation  of 
his  he  was  the  chief  means  of  the  deliverance  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  glory  which  the  Athenians  gained,  of  alike 
surpassing  their  enemies  in  valour,  and  their  confede' 
rates  in  wisdom.  But  as  soon  as  the  Persian  armada 
arrived  at  Aphetae,  Euiybiades  was  astonished  to  see 
such  a  vast  number  of  vessels  before  him,  and,  being 
informed  that  two  hundred  more  were  sailing  roimd 
behind  the  island  of  Sciathus,  he  immediately  wanted 
to  retire  further  into  Greece,  and  get  near  some  part 
of  Peloponnesus,  where  their  land  army  and  their  fieet 
might  join ;  for  he  looked  upon  the  Persian  forces  to 
be  altogether  unassailable  by  sea.  But  the  Euboeans, 
fearing  that  the  Greeks  would  forsake  them,  and  leave 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,   sent  Pelagon    to 
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confer  privately  with  Themistocles,  taking  with  him  a 
good  sum  of  money,  which,  as  Herodotus  reports,  he 
accepted  and  gave  to  Eurybiades.  In  this  affair  none 
of  his  own  countrymen  opposed  him  so  much  as  Archi- 
teles,.  captain  of  the  sacred  galley*,  who,  having  no 
money  to  supply  his  seamen,  was  eager  to  go  home ; 
but  Themistocles  so  incensed  his  men  against  him,  that 
they  set  upon  him  and  left  him  not  so  much  as  his  sup- 
per. And  when  Architeles  was  much  disheartened 
and  took  it  veiy  ill,  Themistocles  immediately  sent  him 
in  a  chest  a  service  of  bread  and  meat,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  a  talent  of  silver,  desiring  him  to  sup  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  provide  for  his  seamen ;  if  not,  he  would 
report  it  amongst  the  Athenians  that  he  had  received 
money  from  the  enemy.  So  Phanias  the  Lesbian  tells 
the  story. 

Though  the  fights  which  now  followed  between  the  8 
Greeks  and  Persians,  in  the  straits  of  Euboea,  were  not  so  ^^J^ 
important  as  to  lead  to  any  final  decision  of  the  war,  yet  "****"g» 
I^e  experience  which  the  Greeks  obtained  in  them  was  of 
great  advantage;  for  thus  by  actual  trial,  and  in  real  dan- 
ger, they  found  out  that  neither  number  of  ships,  nor 
riches  and  ornaments,  nor  boasting  shouts,  nor  barbarous 
songs  of  victory,  were  any  way  terrible  to  men  that  knew 
how  to  fight,  and  were  resolved  to  come  hand  to  hand  with 
their  enemies ;   these  things  they  were  to  despise,  and 
to  come  up  close  and  grapple  with  their  foes.     This 

*  The  Athenians  had  two  sacred  or  state  galleys,  the  Paralus 
(or  the  Seaside)  and  the  Salaminian.  These  were  used  for  show- 
pnzpofles,  for  conveying  religious  deputations  to  Delos,  and  for 
■ending  despatches. 
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Pindar  appears  to  have  seen,  and  says  justly  enough  of 
the  fight  at  Artemisium,  that 

There  the  sons  of  Athens  set 

The  stone  that  freedom  stands  on  yet. 

For  the  first  step  towards  victoiy  undoubtedly  is  to 
gain  courage.  Artemisium  is  in  Euboea,  beyond  the 
city  of  Histiaea,  a  sea-beach  open  to  the  north ;  most 
nearly  opposite  to  it  stands  Olizon,  in  the  country  which 
formerly  was  imder  Philoctetes ;  there  is  a  small  tem- 
ple there  dedicated  to  Diana  sumamed  of  the  Dawn*, 
and  trees  about  it,  around  which  again  stand  pillars  of 
white  marble;  and  if  you  rub  them  with  your  hand  they 
send  forth  both  the  smell  and  colour  of  saffron.  On 
one  of  the  pillars  these  verses  are  engraved, — 

With  numerovs  tribes  from  Asids  regions  brought 
The  Athenians  on  these  waters  having  fovght 
Erected^  after  they  had  quelled  the  Mede 
To  Dian  this  Tnemorial  of  the  deed. 

There  is  a  place  still  to  be  seen  upon  this  shore,  where, 

in  the  middle  of  a  great  heap  of  sand,  they  take  out 

£x)m  the  bottom  a  dark  powder  like  ashes  or  something 

that  has  passed  the  fire ;  and  here,  it  is  supposed,  the 

shipwrecks  and  bodies  of  the  dead  were  burnt. 

9      But  when  news  came  from  ThermopylsB  to  Artemi- 

of  Ther-  sium  informing  them  that  king  Leonidas  was  slain,  and 

mopyiw.  ^j^^  Xerxes  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  passages 

by  land,  they  returned  back  to  the  interior  of  Greece, 

*  Artemis  Proseoa.  "  The  dwellers  in  Methone  and  Thaiuna* 
cia»  the  inhabitants  of  Meliboea  and  rocky  Olizon,  these,"  says 
Homer  in  the  Catalogue,  "  Philoctetes  commanded,  skilfhl  with 
the  bow." 
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the  Athenians  having  the  command  of  the  rear,  the 
place  of  honour  and  danger,  and  much  elated  by  what 
had  been  done.  As  Themistocles  sailed  along  the  coast, 
he  took  notice  of  the  harbours  and  sure  places  for  the 
enemies'  ships  to  come  to  land  at,  and  engraved  lai^e 
letters  in  such  stones  as  he  found  there  by  chance,  as 
also  in  others  which  he  set  up  on  purpose  near  to  the 
landing-places,  or  where  they  were  to  water ;  in  which 
inscriptions  he  called  upon  the  lonians  to  forsake  the 
Medes,  if  it  were  possible,  and  come  over  to  the  Greeks, 
who  were  their  proper  founders  and  fathers^  and  were 
now  hazarding  all  for  their  liberties  ;  but,  if  this  could 
not  be  done,  at  any  rate  to  impede  and  disturb  the 
Persians  in  all  engagements.  He  hoped  that  these 
writings  would  prevail  with  the  lonians  to  revolt,  or 
raise  some  trouble  by  making  their  fidelity  doubtful  to 
the  Persians.  Now,  though  Xerxes  had  already  passed 
through  Doris,  and  invaded  the  country  of  Phocis,  and 
was  burning  and  destroying  the  towns  of  the  Phocians, 
yet  the  Greeks  sent  them  no  relief;  and  though  the 
Athenians  earnestly  desired  them  to  meet  the  Persians 
in  Boeotia,  before  they  could  come  into  Attica,  as  they 
themselves  had  come  forward  by  sea  at  Artemisium, 
they  gave  no  ear  to  their  request,  being  wholly  intent 
upon  Peloponnesus  and  resolved  to  gather  all  their, 
forces  together  within  the  Isthmus,  and  to  build  a  wall 
from  sea  to  sea  in  that  narrow  neck  of  land.  So  that  the 
Athenians  were  enraged  to  see  themselves  betrayed, 
and  at  the  same  time  afflicted  and  dejected  at  their  own 
destitution.  For  to  fight  alone  against  such  a  nume- 
rous army  was  to  no  purpose,  and  the  only  expedient 
now  left  them  was  to  leave  their  city,  and  cling  to  their 
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ships;  which  the  people  were  very  unwilling  to  submit 
to,  imagining  that  it  would  signify  little  now  to  gain  a 
victory,  and  not  understanding  how  there  could  be  deli- 
verance any  longer,  after  they  had  once  forsaken  the 
temples  of  their  gods,  and  left  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  their  ancestors  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies, 
10  Themistocles,  being  at  a  loss,  and  not  able  to  draw 
the  people  over  to  his  opinion  by  any  human  reasons, 
set  his  machines  to  work,  as  in  a  theatre,  and  employed 
prodigies  and  oracles.  The  serpent  of  Minerva,  kept  in 
the  inner  part  of  her  temple,  disappeared ;  the  priests 
gave  it  out  to  the  people,  that  the  offerings  which  were 
set  for  it  were  foimd  untouched;  and  declared,  by 
the  suggestion  of  Themistocles,  that  the  goddess  had 
left  the  city,  and  taken  her  way  before  them  towards  the 
sea.  And  he  often  urged  them  with  the  oracle*  which 
bade  them  trust  to  walls  of  wood,  showing  them  that 
walls  of  wood  coidd  signify  nothing  else  but  ships; 
and  that  the  island  of  Salamis  was  termed  in  it  not 
miserable  or  unhappy,  but  had  the  epithet  of  divine, 
for  that  it  should  one  day  be  associated  with  a  great 
good  fortune  of  the  Greeks.  At  length  his  opinion 
prevailed,  and  he  obtained  a  decree,  that  the  city  should 
be  committed  to  the  protection  of  Minerva  queen  of 
Athens ;  that  they  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms  should 

*  ** While  all  things  else  are  taken,"  said  the  oracle,  "within 
the  boundary  of  Cecrops,  and  the  covert  of  divine  Cithseron, 
Zeus  grants  to  Athena  that  the  wall  of  wood  alone  shall  remain 
uncaptored ;  that  shall  help  thee  and  thy  children.  Stay  not 
for  horsemen  and  an  host  of  men  on  foot  coming  from  the  main- 
land ;  retire  taming  thy  back ;  one  day  yet  thou  shalt  show  thy 
face^  0  divine  Salamis,  but  thou  shalt  slay  children  of  women, 
either  at  the  scattering  of  Demeter  or  at  the  gathering." 
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embark,  and  that  each  should  see  to  sending  away  his 
children,  women,  and  slaves  where  he  could.  This 
decree  being  confirmed,  most  of  the  Athenians  removed 
tiheir  parents,  wives,  and  children  to  Troezen,  where  they 
were  received  with  eager  good- will  by  the  Troezenians, 
who  passed  a  vote-  that  they  should  be  maintained  at 
the  public  charge,  by  a  daily  payment  of  two  obols  to 
every  one,  and  leave  be  given  to  the  children  to  gather 
fruit  where  they  pleased,  and  schoolmasters  paid  to  in- 
struct them.  The  proposer  of  this  vote  was  Nicagoras.* 
There  was  no  public  treasure  at  that  time  in  Athens ; 
but  the  council  of  Areopagus,  Aristotle  tells  us,  distri- 
buted eight  drachmas  to  every  one  that  served,  which 
was  a  great  help  to  the  manning  of  the  fieet.  But 
Clidemus  ascribes  this  also  to  the  art  of  Themistocles ; 
for  when  the  Athenians  were  on  their  way  down  to  the 
haven  of  Piraeus,-  the  shield  of  Minerva,  with  the  bead 
of  Medusa  was  missing ;  and  he,  under  the  pretext  of 
searching  for  it,  ransacked  all  places,  and  found  among 
their  goods  considerable  sums  of  money  concealed, 
which  he  applied  to  the  public  use ;  and  with  this  the 
soldiers  and  seamen  were  well  provided  for  their  voy- 
age. When  the  whole  city  of  Athens  was  thus  going 
on  board  ship,  it  afforded  a  spectacle  worthy  of  pity 
alike  and  admiration,  to  see  them  thus  send  away  their 
&iher8  and  children  before  them,  and  immoved  with 
their  cries,  and  tears,  and  embraces  pass  over  into  the 

*  The  guides  in  the  timeof  Pausanias  (a  generation  later  than 
Plntarch)  showed  some  figures  in  a  colonnade  in  the  market- 
place of  Troezen,  which,  they  said,  were  representations  of  these 
Athenian  women  and  children,  erected  in  remembrance  of  their 
staying  in  the  town. 

C 
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island.  But. that  which  stirred  compastdon  roost  of  all, 
was,  that  many  old  men,  by  reason  of  their  great  age, 
remained  behind ;  and  even  the  taroe  domefrtdc  animals 
could  not  be  seen  without  some  pily,  nmning  along  the 
shore  and  howling,  as  de^rous  to  be  carried  along  witiv 
their  maatera  that  had  kept  them ;  among  which  it  is 
reported  that  Xanthippua,  the  father  of  Perioles,liad  a 
dog  that  would  not  endure  to  stay  behind,  bat  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  along  by  the  galley's  side  till  he 
came  to  the  island  of  Salamis,  where  he  &intcd  away 
and  died,  and  that  spot  in  the  island,  which  is  still 
called  the  Dog's  Grave,  is  said  to  be  Iiis. 


1  Among  the  great  actions  of  ThemisCocleB  at  this  crisis, 
the  recall  of  ArlBtideswas  not  the  least.  For  before  the 
war  he  had  been  ostracised  by  the  party  which  Themi- 
stocles  headed,  and  was  in  banishment;  but  now,  per- 
ceiving that  tie  people  regretted  his  absence,  and  were 
fearful  that  he  might  go  over  to  the  Persians  to  revenge 
himself,  and  thereby  ruin  the  aifaira  of  Greece,  Themi- 
aiocles  proposed  a  decree,  that  those  who  were  banished 
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for  a  fixed  time  might  return  again,  to  give  assistance 
by  word  and  deed  to  the  cause  of  Greece  with  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  Eurybiades,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  Sparta,  was  admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet,  but 
yet  was  faint-hearted  in  time  of  danger,  and  willing  to 
weigh  anchor  and  set  sail  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
near  which  the  land  army  lay  encamped ;  which  Themi- 
stocles  resisted ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  well- 
known  words,  when  Eurybiades,  to  check  his  impatience, 
told  him  that  at  the  Olympic  games  they  that  start  off 
before  the  rest  are  lashed ;  "  and  they,"  replied  Themi- 
stocles,  ^'  that  lag  behind  are  not  crowned."  Again,  Eu- 
rybiades lifting  up  his  staff  as  if  he  were  going  to  strike, 
Themistocles  said,  "  Strike  if  you  will,  but  hear."  Eu- 
rybiades, wondering  much  at  his  moderation,  desired 
him  to  speak,  and  Themistocles  now  brought  him  to 
a  better  understanding.  And  when  one  who  stood  by 
him  told  him  that  it  did  not  become  those  who  had 
neither  city  nor  house  to  lose, .  to  persuade  others  to  re- 
linquish their  habitations  and  forsake  their  coimtries, 
Themistocles  gave  a  sharp  reply:  "We  have  indeed 
left  our  houses  iEind  our  walls,  base  fellow,  not  thinking 
it  fit  to  become  slaves  for  the  sake  of  things  that  have 
no  life  nor  soid :  and  yet  our  city  is  the  greatest  of  all 
Greece,  consisting  of.  two  hundred  galleys,  which  are 
here  to  defend  you,  if  you  please  to  let  them ;  but  if 
you  run  away  and  betray  us,  as  you  did  once  before, 
the  Greeks  shall  soon  hear  news  of  the  Athenians  pos- 
flesffltig  as  &ir  a  country,  and  as  large  and  free  a  city,  as 
that  they  have  lost."  This  expression  made  Eurybiades 
saspecty  that  it'  he  retreated  the  Athenians  would  leave 
him.     And  when  one  of  Eretria  began  to  oppose  him, 

c  2 
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he  said,  "  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  war,  that  are 
like  an  ink-fish?  you  have  a  sword,  but  no  heart."* 
12  Some  authors  tell  us  that  while  Themistocles  was 
speaking  these  things  upon  the  deck,  an  owl  was  seen 
flying  to  the  right  hand  of  the  fleet,  which  came  and 
sate  upon  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and  this  happy  omen  so 
far  disposed  the  Greeks  to  follow  his  advice,  that  they 
presently  prepared  to  fight.  Yet  when  the  enemy*s  fleet 
was  arrived  at  the  port  of  Phalerum,  upon  the  coast 
of  Attica,  and  with  the  number  of  their  ships  concealed 
all  the  shores  about,  and  when  they  saw  the  king  him- 
self in  person  come  down  with  his  land  army  to  the 
sea-side,  with  all  his  forces  united,  then  the  good  reasons 
of  Themistocles  were  soon  forgotten,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  cast  their  eyes  again  towards  the  Isthmus,  and 
took  it  very  ill  if  any  one  spoke  against  their  returning 
home  ;  they  decided  to  depart  that  night,  and  the 
pilots  had  order  what  course  to  steer.  Then  Themi- 
stocles, in  great  distress,  that  the  Greeks  shoidd  re- 
tire, and  lose  the  advantage  of  the  narrow  seas  and 
strait  passage,  and  slip  home  every  one  to  his  own 
dty,  considered  with  himself,  and  contrived  the  strata- 
gem, which  was  carried  out  by  Sicinnus.  This  Sicinnu» 
was  a  Persian  captive,  but  a  great  lover  of  Themistocles, 
and  the  attendant  of  his  children.  Upon  this  occasion 
he  sent  him  privately  to  Xerxes,  commanding  him  to  tell 
the  king,  that  ThemiatocleSy  the  admiral  of  the  AthenianSf 
having  espoused  his  interest^  unshed  to  be  the  first  to 
inform  him^  thai  the  Greeks  were  ready  to  make  their 

*  The  cattle-fish  has  a  hard  mass  in  the  iadde,  which  thu 
Greeks  called  its  sword. 
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§9cap€y  and  that  he  counselled  him  to  hinder  their  flight, 
to  set  upon  them  while  they  were  in  this  confusion  and 
at  a  distance  &om  their  land  army,  and  hereby  destroy 
all  their  forces  by  sea.  Xerxes  was  very  joyful  at  this 
message,  and  received  it  as  from  one  who  wished  him 
all  that  was  good,  and  immediately  issued  instructionB 
to  the  commanders  of  his  ships,  that  they  should  set 
out  with  two  hundred  galleys  at  once,  to  encompass 
all  the  islands  and  inclose  all  the  straits  and  passages, 
that  none  of  the  Greeks  might  escape,  and  should  pre* 
pare  the  rest  of  the  fleet  for  action  at  leisure.  When 
this  was  doing,  Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus  was 
the  flrst  man  that  perceived  it,  and  went  to  the  tent  of 
Themistocles,  not  out  of  any  friendship,  for  he  had  been 
formerly  banished  by  his  means,  as  has  been  related, 
but  to  inform  him  how  they  were  encompassed  by  their 
enemies.  Themistocles,  knowing  the  generosity  of  Ari- 
stides, and  much  struck  by  his  visit  at  that  time,  im- 
parted to  him  all  that  he  had  transacted  by  Sicinnus, 
and  entreated  him,  that,  as  he  woidd  be  more  readily 
believed  among  the  Greeks,  he  would  employ  his  credit 
in  helping  to  induce  them  to  stay  and  flght  their 
enemies  in  the  narrow  seas.  Aristides  applauded  The- 
mistocles, and  went  to  the  other  commanders  and  cap* 
tains  of  the  galleys,  and  encouraged  them  to  engage ; 
yet  they  did  not  perfectly  assent  to  him,  till  a  galley 
of  Tenos  which  deserted  £rom  the  Persians,  of  which 
PansBtius  was  commander,  came  in,  while  they 
were  still  doubting,  and  confirmed  the  news  that  all 
the  straits  and  passages  were  beset;  and  then  their 
anger  as  well  as  their  necessity  aroiused  them  all  to 

fight. 

o  a 
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13  As  soon  as  it  was  day  Xerxes  placed  himself  high  up, 

o f*Sala-  ^  ^^^^  ^^s  ^66*  ^^^  ^ow  it  was  set  in  order.  Phano- 
mi8,B.c.  demus  says,  he  sat  upon  a  promontory  above  the  sane* 
tuary  of  Hercules,  where  the  coast  of  Attica  is  separated 
from  the  island  by  a  narrow  channel ;  but  Acestodorua 
writes,  that  it  was  in  the  confines  of  Megara,  upon  those 
hills  which  are  called  the  Horns,  where  he  sat  in  a  chair 
of  gold,  with  many  secretaries  about  him  to  write  down 
all  that  was  done  in  the  fight.  When  Themistocles  was 
about  to  sacrifice,  close  to  the  admiral's  galley,  there 
were  three  prisoners  brought  to  him,  extremely  fine- 
looking  men,  and  richly  dressed  in  ornamented  clothing 
and  gold,  said  to  be  the  children  of  Artayctes  and  San- 
dauce,  sister  to  Xerxes.  As  soon  as  the  prophet  Eu- 
phrantides  saw  them,  and  observed  that  at  the  same 
time  the  fire  blazed  out  from  the  ofiferings  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  fiame,  and  that  a  man  sneezed  on  the 
right,  he  took  Themistocles  by  the  hand,  and  bid  him 
consecrate  the  three  young  men  for  sacrifice,  and  ofier 
them  up  with  prayers  for  victory  to  Bacchus  the  De- 
vourer ;  so  should  the  Greeks  not  only  save  themselvesj 
hut  also  obtain  victory.  Themistocles  was  much  dis- 
turbed at  this  strange  and  terrible  prophecy,  but  the 
common  people,  who  in  any  difficult  criaia  and  great 
exigency  ever  look  for  relief  rather  to  strange  and  ex- 
travagant, than  to  reasonable  means,  calling  upon  Bac- 
chus with  one  voice,  led  the  captives  to  the  altar,  and 
compelled  the  execution  of  the  sacrifice,  as  the  prophet 
had  commanded.  This  is  recorded  by  Phanias  the  Les- 
bian, a  philosopher  well  read  in  history. 

14  The  number  of  the  enemy's  ships  the  poet  ^schylus 
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gives  in  liis  tragedy  called  the  Persians  *,  hb  on  his  cer- 
tain knowledge,  in  the  following  words  — 

Xerxes,  I  know  did  into  battle  lead 

One  thotisand  ships  ;  of  more  than  ttsual  speed 

Seven  and  two  hundred,     80  is  it  agreed. 

The  Athenians  had  a  hundred  and  eighty ;  in  every 
ship  eighteen  men  fought  upon  the  deck,  four  of 
whom  were  archers,  and  the  rest  men-at-arms.  As 
Themistocles  had  fixed  upon  the  most  advantageous 
place,  so  with  no  less  sagacity,  he  chose  the  best 
time  of  fighting.  For  he  woidd  not  bring  up  hia  gal- 
leys to  face  the  Persians,  nor  begin  the  fight,  till  the 
time  of  day  was  come  when  there  regularly  blows  in  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  open  sea,  and  brings  in  with  it  a 
strong  swell  into  the  channel ;  which  was  no  inconve- 
nience to  the  Greek  ships,  which  were  low-built  and 
little  above  the  water,  but  did  much  hurt  to  the  Per- 
sians, which  had  high  stems  and  lofty  decks,  and  were 
heavy  and  cumbrous  in  their  movements,  as  it  pre- 
sented them  broadside  to  the  quick  charges  of  the 
Greeks,  who  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  motions  of  The- 
mistocles, as  their  best  example,  and  more  particularly 
because  opposed  to  his  ship,  Ariamenes,  admiral  to 
Xerxes,  a  brave  man,  and  by  far  the  best  and  worthiest 

♦  The  play  was  first  acted  within  a  veiy  few  years  after  the 
battle,  so  tiiat  this  is  the  contemporaiy  account,  or  one  of 
the  contemporaiy  accounts.  The  words  are  put  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Persian  who  had  fled  firom  the  battle,  and  tells  Atossa,  the 
mother  of  Xerxes,  of  the  defeat,  ^schylus  himself,  and  his 
brother  Cynsegirus,  had  fought  with  honour  at  Marathon ;  and 
it  is  commonly  said  that  Aminias  the  Decelean,  mentioned  just 
below,  was  also  his  brother,  but  for  this  there  is  no  good 
aathority. 

04 
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of  the  king's  brothers,  was  seen  throwmg  darts  and 
shooting  arrows  from  his  huge  galley,  as  from  the  waHs 
of  a  castle.  Aminias  the  Decelean  and  Sosicles  the 
Pedian,  who  sailed  in  the  same  vessel,  upon  the  ships 
meeting  stem  to  stem  and  transfixing  each  the  other 
with  their  brazen  prows,  so  that  they  were  fastened 
together,  when  Ariamenes  attempted  to  board  theirs, 
ran  at  him  with  their  pikes,  and  thrust  him  into  the 
sea ;  his  body,  as  it  floated  amongst  other  shipwrecks, 
was  known  by  Artemisia*,  and  carried  to  Xeixes. 
15  It  is  related,  that  just  at  this  time,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fight,  a  great  fiame  rose  into  the  air  above  the  city 
of  Eleusis,  and  that  sounds  and  voices  were  heard 
through  all  the  Thriasian  plain,  as  far  as  the  sea,  sound- 
ing like  a  number  of  men  accompanying  and  escorting 
the  mystic  lacchus  f ,  and  that  a  cloud  seemed  to  form 
and  rise  from  the  place  from  whence  the  sounds  came, 
and  passing  forward,  descended  upon  the  galleys. 
Others  believed  that  they  saw  apparitions  in  the  shape 
of  armed  men,  reaching  out  their  hands  from  the  island 
of  ^gina  before  the  Grecian  galleys ;  and  supposed  they 
were  the  u£acid«},  whom  they  had  invoked  to  their 
aid  before  the  battle.     The  first  man  that  took  a  ship 

*  Artemisia  was  an  Asiatic  Gh^ek  princess,  who  ruled  over 
Halicamassus,  and  served  under  Xerxes  with  five  galleys,  and 
received  great  honour  at  his  bands. 

t  There  was  annually  a  great  procession,  in  which  the  image 
of  the  mystic  lacchus  or  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  was  carried 
out  from  the  town  of  Athens,  amid  a  concourse  of  worshippers,  to 
pay  a  visit  of  honour  to  his  mother  Demeter  (Earth-mother),  or 
Ceres,  at  Eleusis.  See  the  <'  Life  of  Alcihiades,"  page  166.  The 
battle  was  fought  just  ahout  the  time  for  the  procession. 

I  The  iBacidffi  or  descendants  of  ^acus  were  the  native  and 
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was  LycomedeSy  an  Athenian,  captain  of  a  galley,  who 
cut  down  its  ensign,  and  dedicated  it  to  Apollo  the 
Laurel-crowned,  at  Phlja.  And  as  the  PersianB  fought 
in  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  and  could  bring  but  part  of 
their  fleet  to  fight,  and  fell  foul  of  one  another,  the 
Greeks  thus  equalled  them  in  strength,  and  fought  with 
them  till  the  evening,  and  forced  them  back,  and  obtained, 
assays  Simonides*,  that  noble  andfammia  victory^  than 
which  neither  amongst  the  Greeks  nor  barbarians  was 
ever  known  more  glorious  exploit  on  the  seas,  by  the 
joint  valour  indeed  and  zeal  of  all  who  fought,  but  by 
the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Themistocles. 

After  this  sea  fight,  Xerxes,  enraged  at  his  ill-fortune,  16 
attempted,  by  casting  great  heaps  of  earth  and  stones 
into  the  sea,  to  stop  up  the  channel  and  to  make  a  dam, 
upon  which  he  might  lead  his  land  forces  over  into  the 
island  of  Salamis.  And  Themistocles,  being  desirous 
to  try  the  judgment  of  Aristides,  told  him  that  he  pro- 
posed to  set  sail  for  the  Hellespont,  to  break  the  bridge 
of  ships,  so  as  to  shut  up,  he  said,  Asia  a  prisoner  within 
Europe,  But  Aristides  disliking  the  design  said,  ^^  We 
have  hitherto  fought  with  an  enemy  who  has  regarded 
little  else  but  his  pleasure  and  luxury ;  but  if  we  shut 
him  up  within  Greece,  and  drive  him  to  necessity,  he 
that  is  master  of  such  great  forces  will  no  longer  sit 
quietly  with  an  umbrella  of  gold  over  his  head,  looking 
upon  the  fight  for  his  pleasure ;  but  in  such  a  strait 

tatelar  heroes  of  iBgina  and  Salamis.  His  sons  were  Telamon 
and  Pelens,  and  their  sons  Ajax  and  Achilles. 

*  Simonides  most  likely  wrote  an  ode  in  celebration  of  the 
rictozy.  There  are  fragments  remaining  of  odes  which  he  wrote 
in  honour  of  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Thermopylae. 
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will  attempt  all  things ;  he  will  be  resolute,  and  appear 
himself  in  person  upon  all  occasions,  he  will  correct  his 
ierrors,  and  supply  what  he  has  formerly  omitted  through 
remissness,  and  will  be  better  advised  in  all  things. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  way  our  interest,  Themistocles," 
he  said,  "  to  take  away  the  bridge  that  is  already  made, 
but  rather  to  build  another,  if  it  were  possible,  that  he 
might  make  his  way  out  of  Europe  with  the  more  ex- 
pedition." To  which  Themistocles  answered,  "  If  this 
be  requisite,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  use  our  aii;  and 
industry,  to  rid  ourselves  of  him  as  soon  as  may  be ;" 
and  to  this  purpose  he  found  out  among  the  captives 
one  of  the  king  of  Persia's  eunuchs,  named  Amaces, 
whom  he  sent  to  the  king,  to  inform  him  that  the 
Greeks,  being  now  victorious  by  sea,  had  decreed  to 
sail  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  boats  were  fastened 
together,  and  destroy  the  bridge ;  but  that  Themistocles 
being  concerned  for  the  king  revealed  this  to  hiniy  that 
he  might  hasten  towards  the  Asiatic  seas^  and  pass  over 
into  his  own  dominions ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  would 
cause  delays,  and  hinder  the  confederates  from  pursuinfr 
him.  Xerx^  no  sooner  heard  this,  but  being  viymucS 
terrified,  he  proceeded  to  retreat  out  of  Greece  with  all 
speed ;  and  the  prudence  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides 
Battle  in  this,  was  afterwards  more  fully  shown  by  the  battle 
tKa,  o^  Plataea,  where  Mardonius,  with  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  put  the  Greeks  in  danger  of 
losing  all. 

Herodotus  writes,  that  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
JBgina  was  held  to  have  performed  the  best  service  in 
the  battle;  while  all  single  men  yielded  to  Themistocles, 
though,  out  of  envy,  unwillingly ;  and  when  they  re- 
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tamed  to  the  entrance  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the 
fieveral  commanders  delivered  their  suffitiges  at  the 
altar,  to  determine  who  was  most  worthy,  every  one 
gave  the  first  vote  for  himself  and  the  second  for  The- 
mistodes.  The  Lacedsemonians  carried  him  with  them 
to  Sparta,  where,  giving  the  rewards  of  valour  to  Eury- 
blades,  and  of  wisdom  and  conduct  to  Themistocles, 
they  crowned  him  with  olive,  presented  him  with  the 
best  chariot  in  the  city,  and  sent  three  hundred  young 
men  to  accompany  him  to  the  confines  of  their  country. 
And  at  the  next  Olympic  games,  when  Themistocles  reth 
entered  the  course,  the  spectators  took  no  farther  notice  pSS^' 
of  those  who  were  contesting  the  prizes,  but  spent  the  ^^' 
whole  day  in  looking  upon  him,  showing  him  to  the 
strangers,  admiring  him,  and  applauding  him  by  clap- 
ping their  hands,  and  other  expressions  of  joy,  so  that 
he  himself,  much  gratified,  confessed  to  his  Mends 
that  he  then  reaped  the  fruit  of  all  his  labours  for  the 
Greeks. 

He  was  indeed  by  nature  a  great  lover*  of  honour,  as  IB 
is  evident  from  the  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  When 
chosen  admiral  by  the  Athenians,  he  would  not  quite 
conclude  any  single  matter  of  business,  either  public  or 
private,  but  deferred  all  till  the  day  they  were  to  set 
sail,  that,  by  despatching  a  great  quantity  of  business 
all  at  once,  and  having  to  meet  a  great  variety  of  peo- 
ple, he  might  make  an  appearance  of  greatness  and 
power.  Viewing  the  dead  bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea, 
he  perceived  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  gold  about 
them,  yet  passed  on,  only  showing  them  to  a  friend 
that  followed  him,  saying,  "  Take  you  these  things,  for 
you  are  not  Themistocles."    He  said  to  Antiphates,  a 
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handsome  young  man  who  had  formerly  avoided,  but 
now  in  his  glory  courted  him,  "  Time,  young  man,  has 
taught  us  both  a  lesson/*     He  said  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  honour  him  or  admire  him,  but  made  as  it  were 
a  sort  of  plane-tree  of  him ;  sheltered  themselves  under 
him  in  bad  weather ,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  fine,  plucked 
his  leaves  and  cut  his  branches.    When  the  Seriphian 
told  him  that  he  had  not  obtained  this  honour  by  him- 
self, but  by  the  greatness  of  his  city,  he  replied,  "  You 
speak  truth ;  I  should  never  have  been  femous  if  I  had 
been  of  Seriphus ;  nor  you,  had  you  been  of  Athens." 
When  another  of  the  generals,  who  thought  he  had 
performed  a  considerable  service  fbr  the  Athenians, 
boastingly  compared  his^  actions  with  those  of  Themisto- 
des,  he  told  him  that  once  upon  a  time  the  Day  after 
the  Festival  found  fault  with  the  Festival ;     "  On  you 
there  is  nothing  but  hurry  and  trouble  and  preparation, 
hut  when  I  come  everybody  sits  down  quietly  and  en* 
joys  himself;"  which  the  Festival  admitted  was  true, 
but  *'  if  I  had  not  come  first,  you  would  not  have  come 
(xt  aU,**    "  Even  so,"  he  said, ''  if  Themistocles  had  not 
come  before,  where  had  you  been  now  ?  "    Laughing  at 
his  own  son,  who  got  his  mother,  and  by  his  mother's 
means,  his  ^ther  also,  to  indulge  him,  he  told  him  that 
he  had  the  most  power  of  any  one  in  Greece,  ''  for  the 
Athenians  oommard  the  rest  of  Greece,  I  conmiand  the 
Athenians,  your  mother  commands  me,  and  you  com- 
mand your  mother.**     Loving  to  be  singular  in  all 
things,  when  he  had  land  to  sell,  he  ordered  the  crier 
to  give  notice  that  there  were  good  neighbours  near  it 
Of  two  who  courted  his  daughter,  he  preferred  the 
man  of  worth  to  the  one  who  was  rich,  saying  he  de- 
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eired  a  man  without  riches^  rather  than  riches  without  a 
man.     Such  was  the  character  of  his  sayings. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  he  set  about  to  rebuild  19 
and  fortify  the  city  of  Athens,  bribing,  as  Theopompus 
reports,  the  LacedaBmonian  Ephors  not  to  be  against  it, 
but,  as  most  relate  it,  overreaching  and  deceiving  them. 
For,  under  pretext  of  an  embassy,  he  went  to  Sparta, 
whereupon  the  Lacedaemonians  charging  him  with  re- 
building the  walls,  and  Polyarchus  coming  on  purpose 
from  ^gina  to  denounce  it,  he  denied  the  &ct,  bidding 
them  send  people  to  Athens  to  see  whether  it  were  so 
or  no ;  by  which  delay  he  got  time  for  the  building  of 
the  wall,  and  also  placed  these  ambassadors  in  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen  as  hostages  for  him ;  and  so,  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  knew  the  truth,  they  did  him  no 
hurt,  but,  suppressing  all  display  of  the  anger  which 
they  felt,  sent  him  away.  Next  he  proceeded  to  esta- 
blish the  Piraeus,  observing  the  great  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  harbours  there*,  and  desirous  to  unite  the 
whole  city  with  the  sea,  and  to  reverse,  in  a  manner,  the 
policy  of  the  ancient  Athenian  kings ;  who,  endeavouring 
to  withdraw  their  subjects  from  the  sea,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  live,  not  by  sailing  about,  but  by  planting  and 
tilling  the  earth,  spread  the  story  of  the  dispute  between 
Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  in 
which  Minerva,  by  producing  to  the  judges  the  olive 
tree,  was  declared  to  have  won ;  whereas  Themistocles 
did  not  only  knead  up,  as  Aristophanes  says,  the  port 

*  The  old  ports  of  Athens  had  been  Munychia  and  Phalemm. 
The  new  harbour,  Pipaens,  contained,  it  was  said,  three  separate 
harbours  in  one :  Cantharus,  Zea,  and  Aphrodisium. 
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and  the  city  into  one,  but  made  the  city  absolutely  the 
dependent  and  the  adjunct  of  the  port,  and  the  land  of 
the  eea,  which  increased  the  power  and  confidence  of 
the  people  against  the  nobility;  the  strength  of  diB 
Atate  being  now  in  ita  sailors  and  boatswains  and  pilots. 
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Thua  it  was  one  of  the  orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
that  the  apeaker'a  stand  in  the  assembly  at  the  Pnyx, 
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whicli  had  faced  towards  the  sea,  should  be  turned 
roTind  towards  the  land;  implying  their  opinion  that 
the  empire  by  sea  had  been  the  origin  of  the  democracy, 
and  that  the  forming  population  were  not  so  much  op^ 
posed  to  oligarchy. 

Themistocles,  however,  entertained  yet  higher  20 
thoughts,  with  a  view  to  naval  supremacy.  For  after 
the  departure  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Grecian  fleet  had 
come  into  Pagasse,  where  they  wintered,  Themistocles, 
in  a  public  oration  to  the  people  of  Athens,  told  them 
that  he  coidd  tell  them  a  design  that  would  tend  greatly 
to  their  interests  and  safety,  but  it  was  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  could  not  be  made  generally  public.  The  Athe- 
nians ordered  him  to  impart  it  to  Aristides  only ;  and, 
if  he  approved  of  it,  to  put  it  in  practice.  And  when 
Themistocles  had  disclosed  to  him  that  his  design  was 
to  bum  the  Grecian  fleet  in  the  arsenal  of  Pagasse^ 
Aristides  coming  out  to  the  people,  gave  this  report  of 
the  secret  of  Themistocles,  that  no  proposal  could  be 
more  politic  or  more  dishoiwurahle  ;  on  which  the 
Athenians  commanded  Themistocles  to  think  no  fiirther 
of  it.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  proposed,  at  the 
general  council  of  the  Amphictyonians,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  cities  which  were  not  in  the  league, 
nor  had  fought  against  the  Persians,  should  be  excluded, 
Themistocles,  fearing  that  the  Thessalians,  with  those 
of  Thebes,  Argos,  and  others,  being  thrown  out  of  the 
council,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  become  wholly 
masters  of  the  votes,  and  do  what  they  pleased, '  sup- 
ported the  deputies  of  the  cities,  and  prevailed  with  the 
members  then  sitting  to  alter  their  opinion  in  this  point, 
showing  them  that  there  weris  but  one  and  thirty  cities 
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wHicli  had  pai'taken  in  the  war,  and  that  most  of  these 
also  were  very  small ;  how  intolerable  would  it  be,  if 
the  rest  of  Greece  should  be  excluded,  and  the  general 
coimcil  should  come  to  be  ruled  by  two  or  three  great 
cities.  By  this  chiefly  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  whose  honours  and  favours  were 
21  now  shown  to  Cimon,  with  a  view  to  raising  up  liim  as 
a  rival  in  the  state  to  Themistocles. 

He  was  also  burdensome  to  the  confederates,  sailing 
about  the  islands  and  collecting  money  from  them. 
Herodotus  says,  that  requiring  money  of  those  of  the 
island  of  Andros,  he  told  them  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  two  goddesses^  Persuasion  and  Force;  and 
they  answered  him  that  they  also  had  two  great  god- 
desses to  withhold  them  from  giving  him  any  money, 
Poverty  and  Impossibility,  And  Timocreon,  the  Rho- 
dian  poet,  reprehends  him  somewhat  bitterly  for  being 
wrought  upon  by  money  to  let  some  who  were  banished 
return,  while  abandoning,  for  money^s  sake  also,  himself, 
who  was  his  guest  and  friend.     The  verses  are  these  :  — 

Pausanias  you  may  praise,  and  Xanthippus  he  he  for. 

For  LetUychidaa  a  third;  Arisiides,  I  proclaim^ 

From  tlie  sacred  Athena  cams 

The  one  true  man  of  all ;  for  Themistocles  Latona  doth  abhor, 

The  liar,  traitor,  cheat,  who  to  gain  his  filthy  pay, 
Timocreon,  his  friend,  neglected  to  restore 
To  his  native  Bhodian  shore  ; 

Three  silver  talents  took,  and  departed  (purses  with  him)  on  his 
way, 

Bestoring  people  here,  expelling  here,  and  kHUng  there, 
Filling  evermore  his  purse  ;  and  at  the  Isthm/us  gave  a  treat. 
To  be  laughed  at,  of  cold  meat ; 

Men  ate,  and  prayed  the  gods,  to  take  their  host,  the  sooner  the 
better^  elsewherf 
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• 

But  afler  the  sentence  and  banishment  of  Hiemisto-^ 
cles,  Timocreon  reviles  him  yet  more  immoderately  and 
wildly,  in  a  poem  which  begins  thns,-^ 

Unto  aU  the  Grreeks  repair 

O  Muse,  and  tell  these  verses  there. 

As  is  fitting  and  is  fair. 

The  stoiy  is,  that  it  was  put  to  the  question  whether 
Timocreon  should  be  banished  for  siding  with  the  Per- 
siaos,  and  Themistodes  gave  his  vote  against  him.  So 
when  Themistocles  was  accused  of  intriguing  with  them, 
Timocreon  made  these  lines  upon  him,— ^ 

80  now  Timocreon,  indeed,  is  not  the  solefrimd  of  the  Mede, 
There  are  some  knaves  besides  ;  nor  is  it  only  mine  thatfailSf 
But  other  foxes  have  lost  tails, — 

When  his  fellow-citizens  had  now  begun  to  listen  28 
willingly  to  those  who  traduced  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  offence  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  ser- 
vices he  had  performed,  and  would  ask  those  who  com- 
plained of  him,  whether  they  were  weary  with  receiving 
benefits  oJUn  from  the  same  person.  People  also  were 
ill-pleased  by  his  building  a  temple  to  Diana,  with 
the  epithet,  added  by  himself,  of  Aristobule*,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  he  had  given  the  Best  Counsel  not 
only  to  the  Athenians,  but  to  all  Greece.  He  built 
it  near  his  own  house,  in  the  quarter  of  Melita, 
where  now  the  public  officers  carry  out  the  bodies  of 
such  as  are  executed,  and  throw  the  halters  and  clothes 
of  those  that  are  strangled  or  otherwise  put  to  death  .f 

«  Diana  of  Best  Coimfle],  Aristo-b&le. 
t  Perhflfie  "  of  those  who  hang  or  straDgle  themselTes.'* 
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There  is  to  this  day  a  small  figure  of  Themistodes  ii| 
the  temple  of  Diana  of  Best  Counsel,  which  represent^ 
him  to  be  a  person  not  onlj  of  a  noble  mind,  but  al89 
of  a   most    heroic    aspect.      So   at   last  the    people 
Ostra-    banished  him,  making  use  of  the  ostracism  to  humble 
Themi-  his  eminence  and  authority,  as  was  their  custom  with 
Bjcm,  all  whom  they  thought  too  powerftd,  or  by  their  great- 
ness disproportionable  to  the  equality  requisite  in  a 
popular  government.      For  the  ostracism  was  insti- 
tuted not  to  punish  offenders,    but   to   relieve   and 
mitigate  envious   feelings,  which  find  relief  in  the 
humiliation  of  eminent  men,   and  which,   by  fixing 
this  disgrace  upon  them,  might  vent  some  part  of  their 
r^Micoiu:. 
23      Themistodes  being  banished  from  Athens,  while  he 
Death    '^^J^^  ^^  Argos,  the  detection  of  Pausanias  happened, 
of  Pan-  which  gave  such  advantage  to  his  enemies,  that  Leo- 
9.0.467.  botes  of  Agraule,  son  of  Alcmason,  indicted  him  of 
treason,  the  Spartans  also  supporting  the  accusation. 
When  Pausanias  went  about  his  treasonable  design,  he 
concealed  it  at  first  fix)m  Themistodes,  though  he  were 
his  firiend ;  but  when  he  saw  him  expelled  out  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  how  impatiently  he  took  his  ba- 
nishment, he  ventured  to  communicate  it  to  him,  and 
desired  his  assistance,  showing  him  the  lung  of  Persia's 
letters,  and  exasperating  him  against  the  Greeks,  as  a 
villanous,  imgrateful  people.      However  Themistodes 
declined  the  proposals  of  Pausanias,  and  wholly  refiised 
to  be  a  party  in  the  enterprise;  -though  he'never  revealed 
his  communications,  nor  disclosed  the  conspiracy  to 
any  man,  either  hoping  that  Pausanias  would  desist 
from  his  intentions,  or  expecting  that  so  inconsiderate 
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an  attempt  after  such  chimerical  objects  would  be  dis« 
ooyered  hj  other  means.  But  after  Pausanias  was  put 
to  death,  letters  and  writings  being  found  concerning 
this  matter,  which  rendered  Themistocles  suspected,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  clamorous  against  him,  and  his 
enemies  among  his  own  countrymen  accused  him; 
when,  being  absent  fix)m  Athens,  he  made  his  answer 
\>j  letters,  especially  urging  in  his  defence  now,  what 
had  formerly  been  the  points  alleged  against  him.  He 
wrote  to  the  citizens,  in  answer  to  the  allegations  of 
his  enemies,  that  he  who  was  always  ambitious  to 
govemy  and  not  of  a  character  or  a  disposition  to  serve, 
would  never  have  been  likely  to  sell  himself  and  his 
country  into  slavery  to  a  barbarous  and  hostile  nation. 
However  the  people,  b^g  persuaded  by  his  accusers, 
sent  officers  to  take  him  and  bring  him  away  to  be  tried 
before  the  Greeks. 

But  having  timely  notice  of  it,  he  passed  over  into  24 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  where  the  state  was  under  obliga-  £]ightof 
tions  to  him ;  for  being  chosen  as  arbitrator  in  a  differ-  stocies, 
ence  between  them  and  the  Corinthians,  he  decided 
the  case  by  ordering  the   Corinthians  to  pay  down 
twenty  talents,  and  to  have  the  town  of  Leucas  con- 
sidered a  joint  colony  from  both  cities.     From  thence 
he  fled  into  Epirus,  and  the  Athenians  and  Lacedce- 
monians  still  pursuing  him,  he  threw  himself  upon 
chances  of  safety  that  seemed  all  but  desperate.     For 
he  fled  for  refage  to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
who  had  formerly  made  some  request  to  the  Athenians, 
when  Themistocles  was  in  his  authority,  and  had  been 
disdainfully  used  and  insulted  by  him,  and  had  let  it 

appear  plain  enough  that  could  he  lay  hold  of.  him,  he 
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would  take  his  reyenge.  Yet  now  in  his  distress,  The-^ 
mistooles,  fearing  the  recent  hatred  of  his  own  fellow- 
citizens  more  than  the  old  displeasure  of  the  king,  put 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  this,  and  became  an  himible 
suppliant  to  Admetus,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  quite 
different  from  any  common  custom.  For  taking  the 
king's  son,  who  was  then  a  child,  in  his  arms,  he  laid 
himself  down  at  his  hearth;  this  being  the  most  sacred^ 
and  only  manner  of  supplication  among  the  Molossians 
which  was  not  to  be  refused.  And  some  say  that  the 
king's  wife  Phthia  intimated  to  Themistocles  this  way  of 
petitioning,  and  placed  her  yoimg  son  with  him  before 
the  hearth ;  others,  that  king  Admetus,  that  he  might 
be  under  a  religious  obligation  not  to  deliyer  him  up 
to  his  pursuers,  prepared  and  enacted  with  him  a  sort 
of  stage-play  to  this  effect.  Epicrates  of  Achams^ 
privately  conveyed  his  wife  and  children  out  of  Athens, 
and  sent  them  to  him  hither,  for  which  afterwards 
Cimon  condemned  him,  and  put  him  to  death ;  so  Ste« 
simbrotus  relates,  and  yet  som^ow,  either  forgetting 
this  himself,  or  making  Themistocles  to  be  little  mind- 
fal  of  it,  says  presently  that  he  sailed  into  Sicily,  and 
desired  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Hiero,  tp^ant  of 
Syracuse,  promising  to  bring  the  Greeks  under  his 
power;  and  on  Hiero  refusing  him,  departed  thence 
into  Asia. 
25  But  it  is  not  probable  that  such  was  ^e  &ct. 
For  TheophrastuB  writes  in  his  work  on  Monarchy, 
that  when  Hiero  sent  race-horses  to  the  Oljrmpic 
games,  and  erected  a  pavilion  sumptuously  furnished, 
Themistocles  made  an  oration  to  the  Greeks,  inciting 
th&ax  to  poll  down  the  tyrant's  tent,  and  not  to  suffer 
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hia  horses  to  run.  And  Thucydides  says  that  passing 
over  land  to  the  ^gcean  Sea,  he  touk  ship  at  Pydna, 
not  being  known  to  any  one  on  board,  till  beins; 
alarmed  on  seeing  the  vessel  driven  by  the  winds  ne^ 
Naxos,  which  was  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  he 
made  himself  known  to  the  master  and  pilot,  and  partly 
entreating  them,  partly  threatening  that  if  they  went 
on  shore,  he  would  accuse  them,  and  make  the  Athenians 
believe  that  they  did  not  take  him  in  out  of  ignor- 
ance, but  that  he  had  bribed  them  with  money  from  the 
beginning,  he  thus  compelled  them  to  bear  off  and  stand 
oat  to  sea,  and  sail  forward  towards  the  coast  of  Asia. 
A  great  port  of  his  estate  was  privately  conveyed  away 
by  his  friends,  and  sent  after  him  by  sea  into  Asia,  be- 
sides which  there  was  discovered  and  confiscated  to  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  a^  Theopompus  writes ; 
Theophrastus  says  eighty;  though  Themistodes  was 
never  worth  three  talents  before  he  was  concerned  in 
public  affairs. 

When  he  arrived  at  Cyme,  and  understood  that  all  26 
along  the  coast  there  were  many  laid  wait  for  him, 
and  particularly  Ergoteles  and  Pythodorus,  (for  the 
game  was  worth  the  hunting  for  such  as  were  thank- 
ful to  make  money  by  any  means,  the  king  of  Persia 
having  offered  by  public  proclamation  two  hundred 
talents  to  him  that  should  take  him,)  he  fled  to  Mgea, 
a  petty  town  of  the  ^olians,  where  no  one  knew  him 
but  only  his  host  Nicogenes,  who  was  the  richest 
man  in  Moha,,  and  well  known  to  the  great  men  of 
Inner  Asda.  Whilst  Themistodes  lay  hid  for  some 
days  in  his  house,  one  night  after  a  sacrifice  and  supper 
ensuing,  Olbius,  the  attendant  upon  Nicogenes^s  children, 
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fell  into  a  fiort  of  frenzy  and  fit  of  inspiration,  and  cried 
out  in  verse, — 

Night  shaU  speaXs,  and  nighi  instruct  thee, 
By  the  voice  of  night  conduct  thee. 

After  this  Themistocles,  going  to  bed,  dreamed  that  he 
saw  a  snake  coil  itself  up  upon  his  bellj^  and  so  creep  to 
liis  neck ;  then,  as  soon  as  it  touched  his  iace,  it  turned 
into  an  eagle,  which  spread  its  wings  over  him,  and  took 
him  up  and  flew  awaj  with  him  a  great  distance ;  then 
there  appeared  a  herald's  golden  wand,  and  upon  this  at 
last  it  set  him  down  securely,  after  infinite  terror  and  dis- 
turbance. His  departure  was  eflected  by  Nicogenesbj 
the  following  artifice.  The  barbarous  nations  in  general, 
and  amongst  them  the  Persians  especially,  are  extremely 
jealous,  severe,  and  suspicious  about  their  women,  not 
only  their  wives,  but  also  their  bought  slaves  and  con- 
cubines, whom  they  keep  so  strictly,  that  no  one  ever 
sees  them  abroad;  they  spend  their  lives  shut  up 
within  doors,  and  when  they  take  a  journey,  are  car- 
ried in  close  tents,  curtained  in  on  all  sides,  and  set 
upon  a  waggon.  Such  a  travelling  carriage  being  pre- 
pared for  Themistodes,  they  hid  him  in  it  and  carried 
him  on  his  journey,  and  told  those  whom  they  met 
or  spoke  with  upon  the  road,  that  they  were  conve3ring 
a  young  Greek  woman  out  of  Ionia  to  a  nobleman  at 
court. 
27  Thucydides  and  Charon  of  Lampsacus  say  that  Xerzea 
g^^o' was  dead,  and  that  Themistodes  had  the  interview  with 
B.0. 466.  his  son ;  but  Ephorus,  Dinon,  Clitarchus,  Heraclides,  and 
many  others,  write  that  he  came  to  Xerxes.  The  chro- 
nological tables  better  agree  with  the  account  of  Thu<^-' 
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dides,  tiiotigh  neither  can  their  statements  be  said  to  b^ 
quite  set  at  rest.  However,  when  Themistocles  was 
come  to  the  critical  point,  he  applied  himself  £rst  to 
ArtabanuB,  commander  of  a  thousand  men,  telling  him 
that  he  was  a  Greek,*and  desired  to  speak  with  the  king 
about  important  affairs,  concerning  which  the  king  was 
extremely  solicitous.  Artabanus  answered  him,  "  O 
stranger,  the  laws  of  men  are  different,  and  one  thing 
is  honourable  to  one  man,  and  to  others  another ;  but  it 
is  honourable  for  all  to  uphold  and  observe  their  own 
laws.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  Greeks,  we  are  told,  to  ad- 
mire above  all  things  independence  and  equality ;  but 
amongst  our  many  excellent  laws,  we  account  this  the 
tnost  excellent,  to  honour  the  king,  and  worship  him, 
as  the  image  of  the  Great  Preserver  of  the  universe.  Ifj 
then,  you  shall  consent  to  our  laws,  and  iall  down  before 
the  king  and  worship  him,  you  may  both  see  him  and 

* 

speak  to  him ;  but  if  your  mind  be  otherwise,  you  must 
make  use  of  others  to  intercede  for  you,  for  it  is  not  the 
hational  custom  here  for  the  king  to  give  audience  to 
any  one  that  does  not  ML  down  before  him."  Themi-^ 
Btocles,  hearing  this,  replied,  '^  Artabanus,  I  that  come 
hither  to  increase  the  power  and  glory  of  the  king,  will 
not  only  submit  myself  to  your  laws,  since  so  it  has 
pleased  the  god  who  exalted  the  Persian  empire  ta 
this  greatness,  but  will  also  cause  many  more  to  be 
Worshippers  and  adorers  of  the  king.  Let  not  this, 
therefore,  be  an  impediment  why  I  should  not  com- 
municate to  the  king  what  I  have  to  impart." 
Artabanus  asking  him,  '^  Who  must  we  tell  liim  that 
you  are?  for  your  words  signify  you  to  be  no  ordi- 
nary person,"  Themistocles  answered,   "  No  n:ian,  O 
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Artabantis,  must  be  informed  of  this  before  the  king 
himself.'^      Thus  Phanias  relates ;   to   which  Erato- 
sthenes, in  his  treatise  on  Biches,  adds,  that  it  was  by 
the  means  of  a  womaa  of  Eretria,  who  was  kept  bj  Arta* 
banns,  that  he  obtained  this  audience  and  interview  with 
him. 
28     When  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  fidlen 
down  before  him,  he  stood  silent,  till  the  king  com* 
manding  the  interpreter  to  ask  him  who  he  was?—* 
he  replied,  ''  0  king,  I  am  Themistodes  the  Atheniaui 
driven  into  banishment  bj  the  Greeks.    The  evils  that 
I  have  done  to  the  Persians  are  numerous ;  but  mj  be* 
nefits  to  them  yet  greater,  in  withholding  the  Greeks 
irom  pursuit,  so  soon  as  the  deliverance  of  my  ovm 
country  allowed  me  to  show  kindness  also  to  you*    I 
come  with  a  mind  suited  to  my  present  calamities;  pre* 
pared  alike  for  favours  and  for  anger ;  to  welcome  your 
gracious  reconciliation,  and  to  deprecate  your  wrath. 
Take  my  own  countrymen  for  witnesses  of  the  services 
I  have  done  for  Persia,  and  make  use  of  this  occasion 
to  ahow  the  world  your  virtue,  rather  than  to  satisfy 
your  indignation.    If  you  save  me,  you  will  save  youi 
suppliant ;  if  otherwise,  will  destroy  an  enemy  of  the 
Greeks."    He  talked  also  of  divine  admonitions,  such 
as  the  vision  which  he  saw  at  Nicogenes's  house,  and 
the  direction  given  him  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  where 
Jupiter  commanded  him  to  go  to  him  that  had  a  name 
like  his,  by  which  he  understood  that  he  was  sent  from 
Jupiter  hither  to  him,  seeing  they  both  were,  and  hacl 
the  name  of  being,  great  kings,*    The  king  heard  him 

*  The  Crreat  King  was  tlie  tumal  title  by  which  the  king  of 
Persia  was  spoken  of  among  the  Greeks. 
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attentiTely,  and  thougli  lie  admired  hiB  temper  and 
<X)tirage,  gare  him  no  answer  at  that  time ;  but  when 
he  was  with  his  Mends,  rejoiced  in  his  great  good  for- 
tune, and  prayed  that  Arimanius  *  might  give  to  all  his 
enemies  the  same  mind,  to  abuse  and  expel  the  bravest 
men  amongst  them.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  and  presently  fell  to  drinking,  and  was  so 
well  pleased  that,  in  the  night,  in  the  middle  of  his 
sleep,  he  cried  out  for  joj  three  times,  ^'  I  have  Themi- 
stodes,  the  Athenian.'* 

In  the  morning,  calling  together  the  chief  of  his  court,  29 
he  had  Themistocles  brought  before  him,  who  expected 
no  good  of  it,  when  he  saw,  for  example,  the  officers  at  the 
door,  when  they  heard  who  it  was,  looking  fiercely  at 
him,  and  giving  him  ill  language.  As  he  came  forward 
towards  the  king,  who  was  seated,  the  rest  keeping  silence, 
passing  by  Roxanes,  a  commander  of  a  thousand  men,  he 
heard  him,  with  a  slight  groan,  say,  without  stirring  out 
of  his  place, ''  Thou  subtle  Greek  serpent,  the  king's  good 
genius  hath  brought  thee  hither."  Yet  when  he  came  into 
the  presence,  and  again  fell  down,  the  king  saluted  him, 
and  spoke  to  him  kindly,  telling  him  he  was  now  in* 
debted  to  him  two  hundred  talents ;  for  it  was  just  and 
reasonable  that  he  should  receive  the  reward  which  was 
proposed  to  whosoever  should  bring  Themistocles ;  and 
promising  much  more,  and  encouraging  him,  he  com« 
manded  him  to  speak  freely  what  he  would  concerning 
the  afiairs  of  Greece.  Themistocles  replied,  that  a 
man^s  discourse  was  like  a  rich  Persian  carpet^  the  beau* 
tijul  figures  and  patterns  of  which  can  only  he  shown 
by  spreading  and  extending  it  out ;  when  it  is  contracted 

*  Anmamus  (Ahriman)  the  Evil  Power,  as  Oronuusdes  (or 
Onnnzd)  is  the  Good  Power,  in  the  ancient  Persian  theology. 
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\and  folded  up,  they  are  obscured  and  lost :  dnd,  tlierc- 
£&^  he  desired  time.  The  king  being  pleased  with 
the  comparison,  and  bidding  him  take  what  time  he 
would,  he  desired  a  year ;  in  which  time,  having  learnt 
the  Persian  language  sufficiently,  he  spoke  with  the 
king  by  himself  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter, 
it  being  supposed  that  he  discoursed  only  about  the 
affairs  of  Greece;  but  there  happening,  at  the  same 
time,  great  alterations  at  court,  and  removals  of  the 
king's  fevourites,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  envy  of  the 
g:reat  people,  who  imagined  that  he  had  taken  the  bold- 
ness to  speak  concemii;g  them.  For  the  favours  shown 
to  other  strangers  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
honours  conferred  on  him ;  the  king  invited  him  to  par- 
take of  his  own  pastimes  and  recreations  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  carrying  him  with  him  a-hunting,  and 
made  him  his  intimate  so  far,  that  he  permitted  him  to 
see  the  queen-mother,  and  converse  frequently  with 
her,  and  by  the  king's  command  he  was  also  made 
acquainted  with  the  Magian  learning.  When  Dema- 
ratus  the  Lacedaemonian,  being  ordered  by  the  king 
to  ask  whatsoever  he  pleased  and  it  should  immedi- 
ately be  granted  him,  desired  that  he  might  make  hia 


Til*  CMarU,  er  royal  bennat,  worn  by  P«rrian  Klngi. 
(Itoni  ft  8yri«a  M«dftL) 

public  entrance,  and  be  osuried  in  state  through  the 
city  of  Sardis,  with  the  royal  Cidaria  upon  his  head, 
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Mithropdustes,  cousin  to  the  king,  took  his  hand  and 
told  him,  that  the  Cidaris  had  no  hraiiis  in  the  inside 
of  it ;  and  if  Jupiter  should  give  him  his  lightning  and 
thunder,  he  would  not  any  the  more  be  Jupiter  for  tJiat ; 
the  king  also  repulsed  him  with  anger,  and  seemed 
determined  to  be  inexorable  to  all  sapplications  on 
his  behalf.  Nevertheless  Themistocles  succeeded,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  forgive  him.  And  it  is  re* 
ported  that  the  succeeding  kings,  in  whose  reigns 
there  was  a  greater  communication  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  when  thej  invited  any  considerable  Greek 
into  their  service,  to  encourage  him,  would  write  and 
promise  him  that  he  should  be  greater  with  them  than 
Themistocles  had  been.  They  relate,  also,  how  Themi- 
stocles, when  he  was  in  great  prosperity  and  courted 
b7  many,  seeing  himself  splendidly  served  at  his  table, 
tamed  to  his  cHildren,  and  said,  ''  Children,  we  had 
been  ruined  if  we  had  not  been  ruined.*'  Most 
writers  say  that  he  had  three  cities  given  him,  Mag- 
nesia, Myus,  and  Lampsacus,  to  maintain  him  in  breads 
wine,  and  meat.  Neanthes  of  Cjzicus,  and  Phanias, 
add  two  more,  Palsescepsis,  to  provide  him  with 
dothes,  and  Percote,  with  bedding  and  furniture  for 
bis  house. 

As  he  was  going  down  towards  the  sea-coast,  to  take  qa 
measures  against  Greece,  a  Persian,  whose  name  was 
Epi^es,  governor  of  the  upper  Phiygia,  laid  wait  to 
kill  him,  having  for  that  purpose  provided  a  long  time 
before  a  number  of  Pisidians,  who  were  to  set  upon 
him  when  he  shoxdd  stop  to  rest  at  a  city  that  is  called 
LionVhead.  But  Themistocles,  sleeping  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  saw  the  Mother  of  the  gods  appear  to  him 
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in  a  dreiEUtn  and  saj  to  him,  "  Themistocles,  keep 
back  firom  the  Lion's-head,  for  fear  jou  ^1  into  the 
lion's  jaws ;  for  this  advice  I  expect  that  your  daughter 
Mnesiptolema  should  be  mj  servant.**  Themistocles 
was  much  astonished,  and  when  he  had  made  his  vows 
to  the  goddess,  left  the  broad  road,  and  making  a  cir- 
cuit, went  another  way,  changing  his  intended  station 
to  avoid  that  place,  and  at  night  took  up  his  rest  in 
the  fields.  One  of  the  sumpter-horses,  which  car- 
ried the  furniture  for  his  tent,  having  &,llen  that  day 
into  the  river,  his  servants  spread  out  the  curtains, 
which  were  wet,  and  hung  them  up  to  dry.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Pisidians  made  towards  them  with  their 
swords  drawn,  and  not  discerning  exactly  by  the  moon 
what  it  was  that  was  stretched  out,  thought  it  to  be  the 
tent  of  Themistocles,  and  that  they  should  find  him 
resting  himself  within  it ;  but  when  they  came  near, 
and  lifted  up  the  hangings,  those  who  watched  there 
fell  upon  them  and  took  them.  Themistocles,  having 
escaped  this  danger,  in  admiration  of  the  goodness  of 
the  goddess  that  appeared  to  him,-  built,  in  memory  of 
it,  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Dindjrmene,  Mother  of  the  gods,  and  made  his 
daughter,  Mnesiptolema,  her  priestess. 
31  When  he  came  to  Sardis,  he  visited  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  and  observing,  at  his  leisure,  their  buildings, 
ornaments,  and  the  number  of  their  ofterings,  he  saw 
in  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods,  the  statue  of  a 
virgin  in  brass,  two  cubits  high,  called  the  Water- 
bringer.  Themistocles  had  caused  this  to  be  made  and 
set  up  when  he  was  surveyor  of  waters  at  Athens,  out 
of  the  fines  of  those  whom  he  detected  in  drawing  off 
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ttid  div^tiiig  the  public  water  bj  pipes  for  their  pnTAte 
tuae ;  and  whether  he  had  some  r^et  to  see  this  image 
in  captivitj,  or  was  desirous  to  let  the  Athenians  see 
in  what  great  credit  and  authority  he  was  with  the 
king,  he  entered  into  a  trea^  with  the  goyemor  of 
Ljdia,  to  persuade  him  to  send  this  statue  back  to 
Athens ;  which  so  enraged  the  Persian  officer,  that  he 
told  him  he  would  write  the  king  word  of  it  Themi-. 
stocles  being  affidghted  hereat,  got  access  to  his  wives 
and  concubines,  by  presents  of  money  to  whom  he 
appeased  the  fuiy  of  the  goyemor;  and  afterwards 
behaved  with  more  reserve  and  circumspection,  fear- 
ing  the  envy  of  the  Persians ;  and  did  not,  as  Theo- 
pompus  writes,  continue  to  travel  about  Asia,  but 
lived  quietly  in  his  own  house  in  Magnesia,  where 
§6t  a  long  time  he  passed  his  days  in  great  secu- 
rity, enjoying  rich  presents,  and  honoured  equally 
with  the  greatest  persons  in  the  Persian  empire ;  the 
king,  at  that  time,  not  minding  his  concerns  with 
Greece,  being  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  Inner  Asia. 
But  when  Egypt  revolted,  being  assisted  by  the  Athe-  Revolt 
nia2is,  and  the  Greek  galleys  roved  about  as  &r  as  Egypt, 
Cyprus  and  Cilicia,  and  Cimon  had  made  himself  mas-  ^^  **^ 
ter  of  the  seas,  the  king  turned  his  thoughts  thither ; 
and  purposing  to  retaliate  upon  the  Greeks,  and  to 
check  the  growth  of  their  power  against  him,  b^an  to 
raise  forces,  and  send  out  commanders,  and  to  despatch 
messengers  to  Themistocles  at  Magnesia,  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  promise,  and  to  summon  him  to  act  against 
the  Greeks.  Yet  he  did  not  now  let  his  animosi^ 
against  his  countrymen  carry  him  away,  neither  was 
he  any  way  elevated  with  the  thoughts  of  the  honour 
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^d  powerfiil  command  he  was  to  have  in  this  war ;  on 
the  contrary,  judging  perhaps,  that  the  object  wotdd 
not  be  obtained,  the  Greeks  having  at  that  time,  beside 
Other  great  commanders,  Cimon  in  particular,  who  was 
gaining  wonderful  military  successes,  but  chiefly, 
being  ashamed  to  sidly  the  glory  of  his  former  great 
actions,  and  of  his  famous  victories  and  trophies,  he 
most  wisely  determined  to  put  a  conclusion  to  his  life 
agreeable  to  its  previous  course :  he  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  and  invited  his  friends ;  and  having  entertained 
them,  and  shaken  hands  with  them,  drank  bidl^s  blood, 
as  is  the  usual  story ;  as  others  state,  a  poison  producing 
instant  death ;  and  ended  his  days  in  the  city  of  Mag- 
nesia, having  lived  sixty-five  years,  most  of  which  he 
had  spent  in  politics  and  in  the  wars,  in  government 
and  command.  The  king  being  informed  of  the  cause 
and  manner  of  his  death,  admired  him,  they  say,  more 
than  ever,  and  continued  to  show  kindness  to  his  firiends 
and  relations. 
82  Themistocles  left  three  sons  by  Archippe,  daug!{iter 
to  Ly Sander  of  Alopece ;  Archeptolis,  Polyeuctus,  and 
Cleophantus.    Plato  the  philosopher  mentions  the  last* 

*  How  strange  it  m,  says  Plato,  that  none  of  the  great  etateS' 
men  haw  been  able  to  teach  their  eons  to  be  statesmen  after  them, 
"You  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  Themistocles  taught  his  son 
deophantoB  to  be  such  an  excellent  rider,  that  he  could  stand 
upright  on  horseback,  and  throw  a  javelin  thns  standing  up- 
right,— ^the  son  obvionsly  was  not  without  ability, — ^but  did  you 
ever  hear  it  said  by  anyone  that  Cleophantus  showed  any  virtue, 
skill,  or  wisdom  in  the  same  sort  of  things  as  did  his  father  ? 
Yet  he,  undoubtedly,  had  virtue  been  a  thing  to  be  taught,  would 
have  taught  his  son  the  virtue  and  wisdom  in  which  h9  himself, 
excelled."  Is  virtue^  he  asks,  a  thing  that  cannot  be  taught, 
and  can  only  be  received  by  the  gift  of  God  t 
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IS  a  most  excellent  horseman  but  otherwise  insignifi-: 
cant  person.  Of  two  sons  jet  older  than  these,  Neocles 
and  Diocles,  Neocles  died  when  he  was  young  by  the  bite 
of  a  horse,  and  Diocles  was  adopted  bj  his  grand&theri 
Lysander.  He  had  many  daughters,  of  whom  Mnesi^ 
ptolema,  whom  he  had  by  his  second  marriage,  was  wife 
to  Archeptolis,  her  brother  by  another  mother ;  Italia 
was  married  to  Panthoides,  of  the  island  of  Chios ; 
Sybaris  to  Nicomedes,  an  Athenian.  After  the  death 
of  Themistocles,  his  nephew,  Phrasicles,  went  to  Mag- 
nesia, and  married,  with  her  brothers*  consent,  another 
daughter,  Nicomache,  and  took  charge  of  her  sister 
Asia,  the  youngest  of  all  the  children.  The  Magnesians 
possess  a  splendid  sepulchre  of  Themistocles,  which 
stands  in  their  market-place.  Concerning  his  remainsy 
it  is  not  worth  while  taking  notice  of  what  Andocides 
states  in  his  Address  to  the  Companions*;  how  the 
Athenians  robbed  his  tomb,  and  threw  his  ashes  into 
the  air;  for  he  feigns  this  to  eicasperate  the  oligarchical 
Action  against  the  people ;  and  there  is  no  man  living 
but  can  see  that  Phylarchus  simply  invents  in  his 
history,  where  he  all  but  uses  an  actual  stage  ma- 
diine,  and  brings  in  a  Neocles  and  a  Demopolis,  as  the 
sons  of  Themistocles,  to  create  interest  and  emotion, 
as  if  it  were .  a  play.  Diodorus  the  geographer  says 
in  his  work  on  Tombs,  but  by  conjecture  rather  than 
of  certain  knowledge,  that  near  the  port  of  Piraeus, 
where  the  land  runs  out  like  an  elbow  from  the  pro- 

*  Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  party 
feeling  ran  highest,  dubs  were  formed  for  political  purposes,  and 
this  Address  was,  no  doubt,  to  the  Members  or  Associates  of  one 
of  these. 
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montoiy  of  Alcimua,  when  70a  hxve  doubled  the  cape 
and  pasBed  inwaid,  where  the  sea  is  always  calm,  tha« 
is  a  large  piece  of  maBomy,  and  upon  this  the  tomb  of 
ThemtatocleB,  in  the  ahape  of  an  altar ;  and  Ffato,  the 
comedian,  confirms  thia,  he  belieyea,  in  these  vMsea,— 

7%  lomb  it  fairlg  placed  upon  the  atraad, 

Where  mtrtihanti  etill  ikail  grttt  it  ivitA  ti«  land  ; 

Still  in  and  otii  'Ivrill  tee  tiem  anae  and  gQ, 

Jnd  vtakh  thegaUa/a  at  theg  raot  btlow. 

VarionB  hononn  also  and  privil^es  were  granted  to 
the  kindred  of  Tbemistocles  at  Magnesia,  which  were 
observed  down  to  our  times;  and  were  enjoyed  by 
another  Themistocles  of  Athens,  with  whom  I  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  Mendship  in  the  hoiue  of 
AmmoniuB  the  philosopher. 


PERICLES. 


rANBfrraaT 
ABHNAinr 


Butt  of  PerielM.    (Phnn  tlia  Vstieui  MuMum.) 


C.SSA&*  once  seeing  some  wealthy  strangers  at  Home,  1 
canying  about  in  their  arms  young  puppy-dogs  and 
monkeys,  and  fondling  them,  asked,  it  is  said,  whether 
the  women  in  their  country  did  not  bear  children;  a 
prince  like  reprimand  to  people  who  lavish  upon  brute 
'beasts  tlie  affection  and  kindness  which  nature  gave  us 
to  be  bestowed  on  those  of  our  own  kind.  With  like 
reason  may  we  not  blame  those  who  misuse  a  love  of  in- 
quiry and  observation,  which  nature  has  similarly  given, 
by  expending  it  on  objects  imworthy  of  the  attendoiiL 


*  Probably  Augustus. 
b2 
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either  of  their  eyes  or  their  ears,  to  the  neglect  of 
such  as  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  would  do  them 
good  ?  The  mere  outward  sense,  which  simply  responds 
to  the  impression  of  objects  that  strike  upon  it,  perhaps 
cannot  help  taking  notice  of  whatever  addresses  it,  be 
it  what  it  will,  useful  or  unnsefuL  But  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  mental  perception  eveiy  man  has  a  natural 
power  to  turn  himself,  if  he  chooses,  upon  all  occasions, 
and  to  change  and  shift  with  perfect  ease  to  what  he 
judges  to  be  desirable.  And  thus  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  duty  to  seek  the  best  of  everything,  so  as  not  only 
to  employ  contemplation,  but  also  to  be  improved  by  it. 
For  as  those  colours  are  suitable  to  the  eye  whose 
freshness  and  pleasantness  stimulate  and  strengthen  the 
sight,  even  so  our  intellectual  perceptions  should  be 
directed  to  such  objects  as  will,  with  the  sense  of 
delight,  call  them  forth  and  allure  them  to  their  proper 
good.  Such  are  the  acts  of  virtue ;  which  also  in  the 
minds  of  mere  readers  about  them  produce  an  emula- 
tion and  eagerness,  that  may  lead  to  imitation.  In  other 
cases  the  admiration  of  the  thing  done  is  not  imme- 
diately followed  by  any  desire  of  doing  the  like. 
Very  often,  on  the  very  contrary,  when  we  are  pleased 
with  the  work,  we  set  little  by  the  workman;  we  may' 
like  perfumes  and  purple  dyes  well  enough,  but  we  do 
not  think  dyers  and  perfumers  otherwise  than  low  and 
sordid  people.  It  was  not  said  amiss  by  Antisthenes, 
when  people  told  him  that  Ismenias  was  an  ad- 
miraible  piper,  ^^  He  is  but  a  misei'able  human  being, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  an  admirable  piper.*' 
And  Philip  very  happily  asked  his  son,  who  once  at 
a  merry-meeting  played  a   piece  of  music  skilfully 
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on  a  lute,  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  play  so  well? 
For  it  is  sufficient  for  a  king  or  prince  to  find  leisure 
sometime  to  hear  others  sing ;  and  he  does  the  muses 
qnite  honour  enough  when  he  pleases  to  be  but  pre- 
sent, while  others  engage  in  such  exercises  of  skiU. 

A  man  who  busies  himself  in  mean  occupations  2 
is,  in  the  very  pains  he  takes  about  things  of  little  or 
no  use,  an  evidence  agaiast  himself  of  his  negligence 
and  indisposition  to  what  is  truly  good.  No  generous- 
minded  young  man  ever  wished,  at  the  sight  of  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  to  be  a  Phidias  * ;  or  on 
seeing  that  of  Jimo  at  Argos,  to  be  a  Polycletus ;  or 
felt  induced  by  his  pleasure  in.  their  poems  to  wish  to 
be  an  Anacreon,  or  Philetas,  or  Archilochus.  It  does 
not  follow,  if  a  piece  of  work  pleases  by  its  beauty,  that 
he  who  made  it  deserves  our  respect.  And  so  no  benefit 
really  comes  to  the  spectators,  &om  looking  at  things 
the  sight  of  which  raises  no  passion  for  imitatibn,  or 
impulse  and  stir  of  inclination  to  go  and  do  the 
like.  But  virtue,  by  its  axstions,  at  once  puts  us  into 
this  state  of  mind, — we  admire  what  is  done  and  desire 
to  imitate  the  doers.     The  blessings  of  fortune  we 

*  This,  which  is  a  little  strange  to  ns,  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  fefiUng  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  It  is  given  in  words 
very  nearly  the  same  in  a  passage  of  Lncian.  And  in  these 
later  times,  when  the  arts  were  become  more  Inzurions,  it  was 
mate  obviously  justifiable.  Artists  at  the  end  of  the  first 
eentozy  of  the  Boman  Empire  were  really  mere  decorators. 
But  there  are  similar  expressions  much  earlier.  Anacreon  and 
Philetas  are  amatory  poets,  and  Archilochns,  a  satirist.  But 
the  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  where  the  Olympian  games  were  held» 
was  Phidias's  greatest  work:  and  the  Juno  at  Argos  by  Poly- 
detos  was  thought  worthy  to  be  reckoned  with  it. 

e3 
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want  to  poflBess  and  enjoy ;  those  of  virtue  we  wish  to 
practise  and  exercise;  we  are  content  to  receive  the 
former  from  others,  the  latter  we  wish  others  to  expe- 
rience from  us.*  Moral  good  is  a  practical  sdmulus  to 
itself;  it  is  no  sooner  seen,  than  it  inspires  an  impulse  to 
act ;  not  influencing  the  mind  and  character  by  a  mere 
imitation  which  we  look  at,  but  creating  by  the  narrative 
of  the  fact  a  moral  purpose  which  we  form.  And  so 
we  have  thought  it  well  to  spend  our  time  and  pains  in 
writing  the  lives  of  famous  persons ;  and  have  taken  as 
our  present  subject  the  liffe  of  Pericles,  which  we  may 
compare  in  Roman  histoiy  with  that  of  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  who  carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal.  These 
two  were  alike,  as  in  their  other  virtues  and  good  parts, 
BO  especially  in  their  mild  and  upright  temper  and  de- 
meanour, and  in  that  capacity  to  bear  the  ill-humour  ot 
their  fellow-citizens  and  colleagues  in  office,  which 
made  them  both  most  useful  and  serviceable  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  coimtries.  Whether  our  judgment  in  this 
be  correct  the  reader  may  determine  by  what  follows. 
3  Pericles  was  of  the  tribe  Acamantis,  and  the  town- 
ship Oholargus,  of  the  noblest  birth  both  on  his  other's 
and  mother^s  side.  Xanthippus,  his  father,  who  defeated 
B.&  470.  the  king  of  Persians  generals  in  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
married  Agariste,  the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  drove  out 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus  and  nobly  put  an  end  to  their 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  and  made  a  body  of  laws,  and 

♦  Riches,  honour,  high  birth,  great  friends,  and  worldly 
advantages,  as  opposed  to  courage,  temperance,  justice,  libera- 
lity, magnanimity,  and  the  like. — This  chapter  might  in  gene- 
ral be  headed.  On  the  saperiority  of  Histcxry  and  Biography  to 
the  Fine  Arts. 
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fettled  a  model  of  government  admirably  tempered  and 
suited  for  the  harmony  and  safety  of  the  people.  His 
mother,  being  near  her  time,  fimcied  in  a  dream  that 
she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  lion,  and  a  few  days  after 
was  delivered  of  Perides,  in  other  respects  perfectly 
formed,  only  his  head  was  somewhat  longish  and  out  of 
proportion.  For  which  reason  almost  all  the  statues 
that  were  made  of  him  have  the  head  covered  with  a 
helmet,  the  workmen  apparently  being  willing  not  to 
expose  him.  The  poets  of  Athens  called  him  squill- 
head,  from  the  squill,  or  sea-onion.  One  of  the  comedy- 
writers,  Gratinus,  in  the  Chirons,  tells  us  that  ancient 
Time  took  Sedition  to  wife. 

And  with  her  brought  to  life 

That  tyrant  far'famed^ 

Whom  the  gods  the  eufreme  ehdl-eim^peUeT*  have  named. 

And  in  the  Nemesis  addresses  him,  Come,  Jove,  great 
god-head,  come,  Teleclides,  another,  says,  that  now,  in 
embarrassment  with  political  difficulties,  he  site  in  the 
city  fainting  underneath  the  weight  of  his  head,  and  now 
again  from  his  huge  gallery  of  a  head  sends  forth 
trouble  to  the  state.    And  a  third,  Eupolis,  in  the  co- 

*  Nephelegireta  is  in  Homer^s  verse  the  continaal  epithet  of 
Zens,  or  Jove,  the  god  of  thunder,  the  gatherer  azid  accnmu- 
lator  of  the  douds,  the  cloud-compelling,  {compeUere  being  the 
Latin  for  gathering  cattle,)  and  Kejphalegheta  (from  kijohale,  a 
head)  is  Cratinus's  slight  variation.  Gratinus  is  the  comic  poet 
of  the  time  of  Pericles ;  he  lived  from  before  the  Persian  some 
way  on  into  the  Peloponnesian  War ;  Eupolis  is  later,  and  Plato 
later  still,  hoth  cotemporaiy  with  Aristophanes.  They  are 
rather  of  the  generation  of  Alcihiades.  Teleclides  and  Her* 
mippuB  are  earlier,  and  write  in  his  lifetime. 

e4 
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medy  called  tihe  Demi,  in  a  series  of  questaons  about 
each  of  the  demagogues,  whom  he  makes  in  the  play  to 
come  up  from  hell,  upon  Pericles  being  named  last,  ex- 
claims,— 

And  here  by  way  o/ewmmary,  now  w^ve  done, 
Behold,  in  hritf,  ^  heads  of  all  in  one, 

4  The  master  that  taught  him  music*,  most  authors  are 
agreed,  was  Damon  (whose  name,  they  say,  ought  to 
be  pronoimced  with  the  first  Gyllable  short).  Though 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  he  was  well  practised  in  all  ac- 
complishments of  this  kind  by  Pythoclides.  Damon,  it 
is  not  imlikely,  being  a  consummate  sophist,  out  of  po- 
licy sheltered  himself  under  the  profession  of  music  to 
conceal  from  people  in  general  his  skill  in  other  things, 
and  in  reality  attended  Pericles,  the  young  athlete  of 
politics,  so  to  say,  as  his  training-master  in  exercises  of 
that  sort.  Damon's  lyre  however  did  not  prove  altoge- 
ther a  successful  blind ;  he  was  banished  the  countiy  by 
ostracism  for  ten  years,  as  a  dangerous  intermeddler 
and  a  favourer  of  arbitrary  power,  and  became  an 
object  for  the  jests  of  the  stage.  As,  for  instance, 
Plato,  the  comic  poet,  introduces  a  character  who  ques- 
tions him— - 

Tdl  TM,  if  you  please. 
Since  you*re  the  Chiron  who  taught  Pericles. 

Pericles  was  also  a  hearer  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  who 
treated  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  same  manner  as 
Parmenides,  but  had  likewise  perfected  himself  in  an 

*  Music  is  in  Greek  the  literary,  as  opposed  to  Gymnastie,  the 
bodily  training;  meaning  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  Muses,  and 
including  general  reading  and  -writing,  and  the  elements  of  science. 
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art  of  his  own  for  refuting  and  silencing  opponents  in 
argoment  by  making  them  contradict  themselves,  as 
Timon  of  Phlius  describes  it, — 

7%e  twfhedged  tongue  ofmighiy  Zerio^  who, 
8ay  what  one  wotdd,  could  argue  it  untrue. 

But  he  that  saw  most  of  Pericles,  and  furnished  hiin 
most  especially  with  a  weight  and  grandeur  of  sense, 
superior  to  all  arts  of  popularity,  and  in  general  gave 
him  his  elevation  and  sublimity  of  purpose  and  of 
character,  was  Anaxagoras  of  Glazomense;  whom  the 
men  of  those  times  called  by  the  name  of  Mind  or  In- 
telligence*, whether  in  admiration  of  the  great  and  ex- 
traordinary gift  he  displayed  for  the  science  of  nature, 
or  because  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  philosophers  who 
did  not  refer  the  first  ordering  of  the  world  to  fortune 
or  chance,  nor  yet  to  necessity  or  compulsion,  but  to  a 
pure,  unadulterated  intelligence,  which,  in  all  othe^ 
existing'mixed  and  compoimd  things,  acts  as  a  principle 
of  discrimination  and  of  combination  of  like  with  like. 

For  this  man  Pericles  entertained  an  extraordinary  5 
esteem  and  admiration,  and  filling  himself  with  thid 
lofty,  and,  as  they  caU  it,  up-in-the-air  sort  of  thought, 
derived  hence  not  merely,  as  was  natural,  elevation  of 
purpose  and  dignity  of  language,  &r  removed  firom  the 
base  and  dishonest  bufiboneries  of  mob-eloquence,  but 
besides  this  a  composure  of  coimtenance,  and  a  serenity 
and  quietness  in  his  postures  and  movementsf,  which  no 

*  Nous  in  Ghreek. 

t  The  orators  in  the  next  generation  gestictdated  and  threw 
their  arms  about,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  speaker^s  stand. 
Perides  kept  rigidly  to  the  old  custom :  that  the  speaker  should 
not  80  much  as  moye  his  right  hand  out  of  the  folds  of  his  dress; 
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occurrence  whilst  he  was  speaking  could  disturb;  a 
sustained  and  even  tone  of  voice ;  and  various  other  ad- 
vantages of  a  similar  kind,  which  produced  the  greatest 
effect  on  his  hearers.  Once,  while  being  reviled  and  ill- 
spoken  of  all  day  long  in  his  own  hearing  by  some  vile 
and  abandoned  fellow  in  the  open  city-place,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  despatch  of  some  urgent  affair, 
he  continued  his  business  in  perfect  silence,  and  in  the 
evening  returned  home  composedly,  the  man  stiU  dog- 
ging him  at  the  heels,  and  assailing  him  all  the  way 
with  abuse  and  foul  language;  and  stepping  into  his 
house,  it  being  by  this  time  dark,  he  ordered  one  of  hia 
servants  to  take  a  light  and  to  go  along  with  the  man 
and  see  him  home.  Ion,  it  is  true,  the  dramatic  poet, 
says  that  Pericles's  manner  in  company  was  somewhat 
pretentious  and  pompous ;  and  that  into  his  high  bearing 
there  entered  a  good  deal  of  slightingness  and  scorn  of 
others ;  he  reserves  his  commendations  for  Cimon's  ease 
and  pliancy  and  natural  grace  in  society.  Upon  Ion, 
however,  who  must  needs  make  virtue,  like  a  show  of 
tragedies,  include  some  comic  scenes*,  we  shall  not 
altogether  rely.  Zeno  used  to  bid  those  who  called 
Pericles's  gravity  the  affectation  of  an  impostor  to  go 
and  affect  the  like  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  this  mere 
coimterfeiting  might  in  time  insensibly  instil  into  them 
a  real  love  and  knowledge  of  these  noble  qualities. 

Plutarch's  words  aUude  to  this,  which  he  mentioiis  more  dis« 
tinctly  elsewhere. 

*  Three  tragedies  represented  in  succession  were  followed  by 
a  burlesque,  the  so-called  aatyric  drama,  which  has  no  connexion; 
it  must  be  remembered,  with  the  moral  satire  of  the  Bomans, 
but  takes  its  name  from  the  grotesque  satyr  of  the  Greek  wooda 
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Nor  were  these  the  only  advantages  which  Pericles 
derived  from  Anaxagoras^s  acquaintance ;  he  seems  also 
to  have  become,  bj  his  instructions,  superior  to  that 
superstition,  with  which  an  ignorant  wonder  at  appear* 
ances,  for  example,  in  the  heavens,  possesses  the  minds  of 
people  unacquainted  with  their  causes,  ready  to  believe 
anything  to  be  supernatural,  and  excitable  through 
an  inexperience  which  the  knowledge  of  natural  causes 
removes,  replacing  wild  and  timid  superstition  by  the 
good  hope  and  assurance  of  an  intelligent  piety.  There 
is  a  stoiy,  that  once  Pericles  had  brought  to  him,  from  a 
country  farm  of  his,  a  ram's  head  with  one  horn,  and 
that  Lampon,  the  diviner,  upon  observing  how  the  horn 
bad  grown  strong  and  solid  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  gave  it  as  his  judgment,  that,  there  being  at 
that  time  two  potent  interests  in  the  city,  the  one  of 
Thucydides  and  the  other  of  Pericles,  the  government 
would  come  about  to  that  one  of  them  in  whose  ground 
this  token  had  shown  itself.  But  that  Anaxagoras, 
cleaving  the  skull  in  sunder,  showed  the  standers- 
by  that  the  brain  had  not  filled  up  its  natural  place,  but 
being  oblong,  like  an  egg,  had  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  vessel  which  contained  it,  in  a  point  to 
that  place  from  whence  the  root  of  the  horn  took  its 
rise.  And  that,  for  that  time,  Anaxagoras  was  much 
admired  for  his  explanation  by  those  that  were  present ; 
and  Lampon  no  less  a  little  while  after,  when  Thucy- 
dides was  overpowered,  and  the  whole  aifairs  of  the 
state  and  government  came  into  the  hands  of  Pericles. 
And  yet,  I  think,  it  is  no  absurdity  to  say  that  th^ 
were  both  in  the  right,  both  natural  philosopher 
and  diviner,  one  justly  detecting  the  cause  of  this 
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event,  by  which  it  was  produced,  the  other  the  end  for 
which  it  was  designed.  For  it  was  the  business  of  the 
one  to  find  out  and  say  what  it  was  made  of,  and  in 
what  way  it  had  thus  grown ;  and  of  the  other  to  fore- 
tell for  what  purpose  it  was  so  made,  and  what  it  was 
intended  to  foreshow.  Those  who  say  that  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  a  prodigy  is  to  destroy  its  supposed  signi- 
fication as  such,  do  not  observe  that  with  divine  pro- 
digies they  also  do  away  with  signs  and  signals  of 
human  art  and  concert,  as  for  instance  clashing  of 
quoits,  firebeacons,  and  shadows  on  sun-dials,  every 
one  of  which  things  has  its  cause,  and  by  that  cause 
and  contrivance  is  a  sign  of  something  else.  But 
these  are  subjects,  perhaps,  that  would  better  befit  an- 
other place. 
7  Pericles,  yet  in  his  youth,  stood  in  considerable  ap- 
prehension of  the  people,  as  he  was  thought  in  face  and 
figure  to  be  very  like  the  tyrant  Pisistratus,  and  those  of 
great  age  remarked  upon  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and 
his  volubility  and  rapidity  in  speaking,  and  were  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  resemblance.  Befiecting,  too, 
that  he  had  wealth,  and  high  birth,  and  fiiends  of  great 
influence,  he  was  fearful  lest  all  this  might  bring  him 
to  be  banished  as  a  dangerous  person ;  and  for  this  rea- 
Ostra-  son  meddled  not  at  all  with  state  afiairs,  but  in  military 
Themi-  service  showed  himself  brave  and  intrepid.  But  when 
^cSi,  Aristides  was  now  dead,  and  Themistocles  driven  out, 
Death  of  and  Cimon  was  for  the  most  part  kept  abroad  by  the 
des,  B.a  expeditions  he  made  in  parts  out  of  Greece,  Pericles  now 
advanced  and  took  his  side,  not  with  the  rich  and  few, 
but  with  the  many  and  poor,  contrary  to  his  natural 
bent, .  which    wna  &x  &om  democratical ;    but,  moi^ 
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likely,  fearing  he  might  fall  under  suspicion  of  fum- 
ing at  arbitrary  power,  and  seeing  Cimon  on  the  side  of 
the  aristocracy  and  much  beloved  by  the  better  and 
more  distinguished  people,  he  joined  the  party  of  the 
people,  with  a  view  at  once  both  to  secure  himself,  and 
procure  means  against  Cimon.  He  immediately  entered 
also  on  quite  a  new  course  of  life  and  management  of 
his  time.  He  was  never  seen  in  any  street  but  that 
which  led  to  the  market-place  and  the  coimcil-hall,  and 
he  avoided  invitations  of  friends  to  supper,  and  all 
friendly  visiting  and  intercourse  whatever ;  in  all  the 
time  he  had  to  do  with  the  public,  which  was  not  a 
little,  he  Was  never  known  to  have  gone  to  any  of  his 
friends  to  a  supper,  except  that  once  when  his  cousin 
Euiyptolemus  married,  he  remained  present  till  the 
ceremony  of  the  drink-offering*,  and  then  inmiediately 
rose  from  the  table  and  went  his  way.  For  these  friendly 
meetings  are  very  quick  to  defeat  any  assumed  superi* 
ority,  and  with  intimate  &miliarity  an  exterior  of 
gravity  is  hard  to  maintain :  although  real  excellence 
is  most  fully  recognised  when  most  openly  looked  into ; 
in  really  good  men,  nothing  which  meets  the  eyes 
of  external  observers  so  truly  deserves  their  admiration, 
as  their  daily  common  life  does  that  of  their  nearer 
friends.  Pericles,  however,  to  avoid,  also,  any  feeling 
of  commonness,  or  any  satiety  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
presented  himself  at  intervals  only,  not  speaking  to  eveiy 
business,  nor  at  all  times  coming  into  the  assembly,  but,  > 
reserving  himself,  as  Gritohius  says,  liketh$  Sataminian 

*  The  epondaif  or  libatiouB,  which  like  the  modem  grace,  odn- 
elnded  the  meal,  and  were  followed  by  the  dessert. 
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galley*,  for  great  occasions,  'while  matters  of  lesser 
importance  'were  despatched  by  friends  or  other 
speakers  under  his  direction.  And  of  this  number  we 
are  told  Ephialtes  made  one,  who  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  comicil  of  Areopagus,  giving  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  Plato's  expression,  so  copious  and  80 
strong  a  draught  of  liberty^  that,  growing  wild  and  un- 
ruly, like  an  unmanageable  horse,  it,  as  the  comic 
poets  say,— 

got  beyond  aU  keeping  tn, 


Biting  at  EttbcBO,  and  among  the  islands  leaping  in, 

8  The  style  of  speaking  most  consonant  to  his  form  of 
life  and  the  dignity  of  his  views  he  found,  so  to  say,  in 
the  tones  of  that  instrtuuent  with  which  Anaxagoras 
had  furnished  him;  of  his  teaching  he  continually 
availed  himself,  and  deepened  the  colours  of  rhetoric 
with  the  dye  of  natural  science.  For  having,  in  addt-^ 
tion  to  his  great  natural  genius,  attained  by  the  study  of 
nature,  to  use  the  words  of  the  divine  Plato,  this  height 
of  intelligence,  and  this  universal  consummating  power, 
and  drawing  hence  whatever  might  be  of  advantage  ta 
him  in  the  art  of  speaking,  he  attained  an  eminence  far 
above  all  others.  Upon  which  accoimt  they  say  he  had 
his  nickname  given  him ;  though  some  are  of  opinion 
he  was  named  the  Oljrmpian  from  the  public  buildings 
with  which  he  adorned  the  city ;  and  others  again,  fr^om 
his  great  power  in  public  affairs,  whether  of  war  or 
peace.    Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  confluence  of  many 

*  The  Salaminia  and  the  Paralus  were  the  two  sacred  state- 
galleys  of  Athens,  used  only  on  special  missions.  See  above  in 
the  life  of  Themistodes,  p.  13. 
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attributes  maj  have  conferred  it  on  Mm.  However,  the 
comedies  represented  at  the  time,  which,  both  in  gdod 
earnest  and  in  merriment,  let  £7  many  hard  words  at 
him,  plainly  show  that  he  got  the  name  especially  from 
his  speaking ;  they  talk  of  his  thundering  and  lightening^ 
when  he  harangued  the  people,  and  of  his  wielding 
a  dreadful  thunderbolt  in  his  tongue  A  saying,  also, 
of  Thucydides  the  son  of  Melesias  stands  on  record, 
spoken  by  him  by  way  of  pleasantry  upon  Peiicles's 
dexterity.  Thucydides  was  one  of  the  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  and  for  a  long  time  had  been  his 
chief  opponent ;  and,  when  Archidamus,  the  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  asked  him  whether  he  or  Pericles  were 
the  better  rvrestler,  he  made  this  answer :  "  When  I," 
said  he,  "  have  thrown  him  and  given  him  a  fair  fall, 
by  persisting  that  he  had  no  fall,  he  gets  the  better  of 
me,  and  makes  the  bystanders,  in  spite  of  their  own 
eyes,  believe  him,"  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  Peri- 
cles himself  was  very  care^  what  and  how  he  was  to 
speak ;  so  much  so,  that,  whenever  he  went  to  the  st^d^ 
he  prayed  the  gods  that  no  one  word  might  unawares 
slip  from  him  unsuitable  to  the  matter  and  the  occa- 
sion.* He  has  left  nothing  in  writiQg  behind  him, 
e-icept  some  decrees ;  and  there  are  but  very  few  of  his 
sayings  recorded;  one,  for  example,  is,  that  he  said 
jEgina  must,  like  a  gathering  in  a  man^s  eye,  be  removed 
from  PircBus ;  and  another,  that  he  said  he  saw  already 
war  moving  on  its  way  towards  them  out  of  Peloponnesus^ 
Again,  when  on  a  time,  Sophocles,  who  was  his  fellow-: 

*  "  Think  well,  Pericles :  the  people  yon  goyem  are  freemen, 
are  Greeks,  are  Atheijdan  citizens."  So  Plutarch  says  elsewheie 
he  used  to  say  to  himseli 
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commissioner  in  the  generalship,  was  going  on  board 
with  him,  and  praised  the  beauty  of  a  youth  they  met, 
"Sophocles,"  said  he,  "a  general  ought  not  only  to 
have  clean  hands,  but  also  clean  eyes."  And  Ste- 
simbrotus  tells  us  that,  in  his  encomium  on  those  who 
fell  in  battle  at  Samos,  he  said  they  were  become  immortal^ 
as  the  gods  were,  "  For,"  said  he,  **  we  do  not  see  the 
gods  themselves,  but  only  by  the  honours  we  pay  them, 
and  by  the  benefits  they  do  us,  attribute  to  them  immor- 
tality ;  and  the  like  attributes  belong  also  to  those  that 
die  in  the  service  of  their  country." 

Since  Thucydides  describes  the  rule  of  Pericles  as  an 
aristocratical  government,  that  went  hy  the  name  of  a 
democracy  J  hut  was,  indeed,  the  supremacy  of  a  single 
great  man ;  while  many  others  say,  on  the  contrary,  that 
by  hiTn  the  common  people  was  first  encouraged  and 
led  on  to  such  evils  as  appropriations  of  subject  terri- 
tory; allowances  for  attending  theatres;  pajrmenta 
for  performing  public  duties ;  and  by  these  bad  habits 
was  under  the  influence  of  his  public  measures  changed 
from  a  sober,  thrifty  people,  that  maintained  them- 
selves by  their  own  labour,  to  lovers  of  expense,  intem- 
perance, and  licence ;  let  us  examine  the  ground  of  this 
oharge  by  the  actual  matters  of  fiict.  At  the  first,  as 
has  been  said,  when  he  set  himself  against  Gimon^s 
great  authority,  he  did  caress  the  people.  Finding  hun^ 
self  come  short  of  his  competitor  in  wealth  and  money, 
by  which  advantages  the  other.>yas  enabled  to  do  good 
to  the  poor,  inviting  every  day  some  one  or  other  of  the 
citizens  that  was  in  want  to  supper,  and  bestowing  clothes 
on  the  aged  people,  and  breaking  down  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  of  his  grounds,  that  all  that  would  might 
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freely  gather  what  fhiit  they  pleased, — Pericles,  thus 
outdone  in  popular  arts,  by  the  adyice  of  one  Demonides 
of  CEa,  as  Aristotle  states,  turned  to  the  distribution  of 
the  public  moneys;  and  in  a  short  time  having 
bought  the  people  over,  what  with  moneys  allowed 
for  shows  and  for  service  on  juries,  and  what  with  other 
forms  of  pay  and  largess,  he  made  use  of  them  against 
the  council  of  Areopagus,  of  which  he  hiniself  was 
no  member,  as  having  never  been  appointed  by  lot 
either  chief  arcbon,  or  lawgiver,  or  king,  or  captain.* 
For  from  of  old  these  offices  were  conferred  on  per- 
sons by  lot,  and  they  who  had  acquitted  themselves 
duly  in  the  discharge  of  them,  became  members  of  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  And  so  Pericles,  having  obtained 
greater  power  and  interest  with  the  people,  turned 
the  efforts  of  his  party  against  this  council,  with 
such  success,  that  most  of  those  causes  and  matters 
which  had  been  used  to  be  tried  there,  were,  by  the 
motion  of  Ephialtes,  removed  from  its  cognizance; 
Cinxouj  also,  was  banished  by  ostracism  as  a  favourer  Ostra- 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  a  hater  of  the  people,  cimon, 
though  in  wealth  and  noble  birth  he  was  among  the  ^'^' 

*  Eponymus,  The8m6thetes,  Basilens,  Polemarclms ;  titles  of 
the  di^rent  archoos,  the  chief  civic  dignitaries,  who,  after  the 
period  of  the  Persian  wars  wei:e  appointed,  not  by  election,  but 
simply  by  lot,  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The  actual 
ministers  of  the  state,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  were  the  ten 
§traUgi,  the  generals  or  commanders  (commanding  by  sea 
oftener  than  by  land);  these  were  elected  and  were  men  of 
eminence ;  Pericles  himself  (see  below  p.  79),  Cimon,  Nicias, 
Alcibiades.  The  Athenian  years  counted  by  the  senior,  the 
eponyrnotu,  or  naming  archon ;  but  a  list  of  the  yearly  general^, 
as  of  the  consuls  at  Bome,  would  tell  us  much  more  of  the 
real  histoiy  of  the  time. 
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first,  and  had  won  several  most  glorious  victories  over  the 
barbarians,  and  had  filled  the  city  with  money  and  spoils 
of  war ;  as  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  his  life.  So  vast 
an  authority  had  Pericles  obtained  with  the  people. 
10  The  ostracism  was  limited  by  law  to  ten  years.  But 
the  Lacedaemonians,  during  its  course,  entering  with  a 
great  army  into  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  the  Athe- 
Battle  ^^^^s  going  out  against  them,  Cimon  coming  from  his 
^J^J^"  banishment  before  his  time  was  out,  put  himself  in  arms 
the  w°n-  ^^^  array  with  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  were  of 
^^f'  his  own  tribe,  and  desired  by  his  deeds  to  wipe  off  the 
suspicion  of  his  fiivouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  ven- 
turing his  own  person  along  with  his  countrymen. 
But  Pericles's  friends,  gathering  in  a  body,  forced  him 
to  retire  as  a  banished  man.  For  which  cause  also 
Pericles  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  more  in  that  than 
in  any  battle,  and  to  have  been  conspicuous  above  all 
for  his  exposure  of  himself  to  danger.  All  Cimon's 
friends  also,  to  a  man,  fell  together  side  by  side,  whom 
Pericles  had  accused  with  him  of  taking  part  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Defeated  in  this  battle  on  their 
own  frontiers,  and  expecting  a  new  and  perilous  at- 
tack with  return  of  spring,  the  Athenians  now  were 
full  of  regret  and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Cimon,  and 
repentance  for  their  expulsion  of  him.  Pericles,  being 
sensible  of  this  feeling,  did  not  hesitate  or  delay  to  gra- 
^^of  tify  it^  and  himself  made  the  motion  for  recalling  him 
home.  He,  upon  his  return,  made  a  peace  between 
the  two  cities ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  entertained  as 
kindly  a  feeling  towards  him  as  they  did  the  reverse  to- 
wards Pericles  and  the  other  popular  leaders.  Yet  some 
there  are  who  say  that  Pericles  did  not  propose  the 
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order  for  Cimon's  return  till  private  articles  of  agree- 
ment had  been  made  between  them  by  means  of  Elpi* 
nice,  Cimon's  sister ;  that  Gimon,  namely,  should  go 
out  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  be 
commander-in-chief  abroad,  and  make  conquests  in 
the  king  of  Persians  territories,  and  that  Pericles  should 
have  the  power  at  home.  Elpinice,  it  was  thought,  had 
before  this  time  procured  some  fiivour  for  her 
brother  at  PericWs  hands,  and  induced  him  to  be 
more  remiss  and  gentle  in  urging  the  charge  when 
Cimon  was  tried  for  his  life ;  for  Pericles  was  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  people  to  plead  against 
him.  And  when  Elpinice  came  and  besought  him 
in  her  brother's  behalf,  he  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  O, 
Elpinice,  you  are  too  old,  too  old  a  woman  to  meddle 
in  such  a  business  as  this."  But  when  the  impeachment 
was  made,  he  stood  up  but  once  to  speak,  merely  to 
acquit  himself  of  his  commission,  and  withdrew,  having 
done  Cimon  the  least  prejudice  of  any  of  his  accusers. 
How  then  can  one  believe  Idomeneus,  who  charges 
Pericles  as  if  he  had  by  treachery  procured  the  murder 
of  Ephialtes  the  popidar  statesman,  one  who  was  his 
friend,  and  of  his  own  party  in  all  his  political  course, 
out  of  jealousy,  forsooth,  and  envy  of  his  great  reputa- 
tion ?  This  historian,  having  raked  up,  it  seems,  I  know 
not  whence,  these  stories,  has  befouled  with  them  a 
man  who,  perchance,  was  not  altogether  free  from  fault 
or  blame,  but  yet  had  a  noble  spirit,  and  a  soul  that 
was  bent  on  honour;  and  where  such  qualities  are, 
there  can  no  such  cruel  and  brutal  passion  find  harbour 
or  gain  admittance.  As  to  Ephialtes,  the  truth  of  the 
Btoiy,  as  Aristotle  has  told  it,  is  this :  that  having  made 
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himself  formidable  to  the  oligarchical  party,  by  being 
an  imcompromising  asserter  of  the  people^s  rights  in 
calling  to  account  and  prosecuting  those  who  any  way 
wronged  them,  his  enemies  lying  in  wait  for  him,  by 
the  hand  of  Aristodicus  the  TanagrsBan,  privately 
dispatched  him. 
11  Cimon,  while  he  was  admiral,  died  in  the  isle  of 
Death  of  Cyprus.  And  the  aristocratical  party  feeling  that  Peri- 
B.0. 449.  cles  was  already  before  this  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
and  foremost  man  of  all  the  city,  yet  wishing  there 
should  be  somebody  in  opposition  against  him,  to  blunt 
and  turn  the  edge  of  his  power,  that  it  might  not  alto- 
gether be  a  monarchy,  put  forward  Thucydides  of Alopece, 
a  discreet  person,  and  a  connection  of  Gimon^s  by  mar- 
riage*, to  conduct  the  opposition  against  him ;  who, 
indeed,  though  less  a  soldier  than  Cimon  was,  yet  wa& 
better  versed  in  speaking  and  political  business,  and 
keeping  close  guard  in  the  city,  and  engaging  with 
Pericles  on  the  hustings,  in  a  short  time  brought  the  go- 
vernment to  an  equality  of  parties.  For  he  would  not 
suffer  those  who  were  called  the  hoTiest  and  good^  to 
be  scattered  up  and  down  and  mix  themselves,  and  be 
lost  among  the  populace  as  formerly,  diminishing  and 
obscuring  their  miperiorily  amongst  the  masses;  but 
taking  them  apart  by  themselves  and  uniting  them  in 
one  body,  by  their  combined  weight  he  was  able,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  balance,  to  make  a  counterpoise  to 
the  other  party.  For  indeed  there  was  from  the  b^in- 
ning  a  sort  of  concealed  split,  or  seam,  as  it  might  be  in 

•  The  same  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  son  of 
Melesiaa. 
t  People  of  birth  and  education,  the  upper,  or  better,  elaaaea. 
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a  piece  of  iron,  marking  the  different  popular  and  aris* 
tocratical  tendencies ;  but  the  open  rivaliy  and  conten- 
tion of  these  two  opponents  made  the  cut  deep,  and 
serered  the  city  into  the  two  parties  called  the  people 
and  the  few.  And  so  Pericles,  at  that  time  more  than 
at  any  other,  let  loose  the  reins  to  the  people,  and  made 
his  policy  subservient  to  their  pleasure,  contriving  con- 
tinually to  have  some  great  public  show  or  solemnity, 
some  banquet,  or  some  procession  or  other  in  the  town 
to  please  them,  coaxing  his  countrymen  like  children, 
with  such  delights  and  pleasures  as  were  not  imedifying 
either.  Besides  that  every  year  he  sent  out  threescore 
galleys,  on  board  of  which  there  went  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  who  were  in  pay  eight  months,  learning  at  the 
same  time  and  practising  the  art  of  seamanship.  He 
sent,  moreover,  a  thousand  of  them  into  the  Chersonese 
as  planters,  to  share  the  land  among  them  by  lot,  and 
five  hundred  more  into  the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  half 
that  niunber  to  Andros;  a  thousand  into  Thrace  to 
dwell  among  the  Bisaltse ;  and  others  into  Italy,  when 
the  city  Sybaris,  which  now  was  called  Thurii,  was  to 
be  repeopled.  And  this  he  did  to  ease  and  discharge 
the  city  of  an  idle,  and,  by  reason  of  their  idleness, 
a  busy,  meddling  crowd  of  people ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  the  necessities  and  restore  the  fortunes 
of  the  poor  townsmen,  and  to  intimidate  also  and  check 
their  allies  from  attempting  any  change,  by  posting 
snch  garrisons,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  them. 

That,  however,  which  gave  most  pleasure  and  oma-  12 
ment  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and  caused  the  greatest 
admiration  and  even    astonishment   to   all   strangers, 
and  at  this  day   is  Greece^s  only  evidence  that  the 
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power  she  boaaU  of  and  her  ancient  wealtt  is  no  ro- 
mance or  idle  Btory,  was  his  construction  of  the  public 
and  Baor«d  buildings.  Tet  this  was  that  of  all  his  actions 
in  the  government  wbicli  his  enemies  most  looked 
askance  upon  and  cavilled  at  in  the  popular  assemblies, 
dying  out  how  that  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  had 
lost  its  reputation  and  was  ill-spdcen  of  abroad,  for  re- 


moving the  conunon  treasure  of  the  Greeks*  from  the 
isle  of  DeloB  into  their  own  custody ;  and  how  that  their 
&ireat  excuse  for  so  doing,  namely,  that  they  took  it 
away  for  fear  the  barbarians  should  seize  it,  and  on  pur- 
pose to  secure  it  in  a  safe  place,  this  Pericles  had  made 
unavulable,  and  how  that  "  Greece  cannot  but  resent  it 
as  a  gross  a£&ont,  and  a  piece  of  open  tyranny,  when  she 

*  Those,  nomelir,  who  vere  confedamtea  of  AtheuB :  vboso 
cDDtribntioD*  fbr  the  common  defence  had  at  flnt  been  lodged 
atDeloB. 
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sees  the  treasure  which  was  contributed  by  her  simply 
for  the  needs  of  the  war  wantonly  lavished  out  by  us  upon 
our  city,  to  gild  her  all  over,  and  to  adorn  and  set  her 
forth,  as  it  were  some  vain  woman,  hung  roimd  with 
precious  stones  and  figures  and  temples,  which  cost  a 
world  of  money."  Pericles  on  the  other  hand  informed 
the  people,  that  they  were  imder  no  obligation  to  give 
account  of  those  moneys  to  their  allies,  so  long  as  they 
maintained  their  defence,  and  kept  off  the  barbarians 
from  attacking  them ;  while  the  allies,  in  the  mean- 
time, did  not  supply  one  horse  or  man  or  ship,  but 
only  found  money  for  the  service ;  "  which  money," 
said  he,  "  is  not  theirs  that  give  it,  but  theirs  that  receive 
it,  if  so  be  they  perform  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
receive  it."  And  that  it  was  good  reason,  that  now  the 
city  was  sufficiently  provided  and  stored  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  war,  they  should  convert  the  overplus 
of  its  wealth  to  such  imdertakings,  as  would  hereafter, 
when  completed,  give  them  eternal  honour,  and  for  the 
present,  while  in  process,  freely  supply  all  the  inhabitants 
with  plenty.  With  their  variety  of  workmanship  and  of 
occasions  for  service,  which  summon  all  arts  and  trades 
and  require  all  hands  to  be  employed  about  them,  they 
do  actually  put  the  whole  city  in  a  manner  into  state-pay; 
while  at  the  same  time  she  is  both  beautified  and  main- 
tained by  herself.  For  as  those  who  are  of  age  and  strength 
for  war  are  provided  for  and  maintained  in  the  arma- 
ments abroad,  by  their  pay  out  of  the  public  stock ;  so  it  be- 
ing his  desire  and  design  that  the  undisciplined  mechanic 
multitude  that  stayed  at  home  should  not  go  without 
their  share  of  public  salaries,  and  yet  should  not  have 
them  given  them  for  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing,  to 

that  end  he  thought  fit  to  bring  in  speedily  these  vast 
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projects  of  buildings  snd  deaigna  of  works,  that 
wonld  be  of  Bome  contmuauce  before  they  were 
finished,  and  wonld  give  employment  to  numerous 
arts,  so  that  the  part  of  the  people  that  stayed  at 
home  might,  no  less  than  those  that  were  at  sea  or  in 
gamBonB,  or  on  eipeditionB,  have  a  fiiir  and  just  occa- 
sion of  receiring  the  benefit  and  having  their  share  of 
the  public  moneys.  The  materials  were  stone,  brass, 
ivory,    gold,    ebony,    cg^jress-wood ;  and   the  arts  or 


trades  that  wrought  and  fiishioned  them  were  smiths  and 
carpent«rs,  moulders,  founders  and  braziers,  atoue-cut- 
tere,  dyers,  goldsmiths,  ivoiy-workers,  painters,  embroi- 
derers, turners;  those  again  that  conveyed  them  to  the 
town  for  use,  merchants  and  mariners,  and  ship-masters 
by  sea ;  and  by  land,  cartwrights,  cattle-breeders,  wag- 
goners, rope-makers,  flax-worhere,  shoe-makers  and 
leather-dressers,  road-makers,  miners.  And  every  tmde, 
in  tlie  same  way  as  a  captain  in  an  army  has  his  par- 
ticular company  of  soldiers  tmder  him,  had  its  own  hired 
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company  of  jotuneTinen  and  labonrerB  belonging  to  it 
banded  together  as  in  array,  to  be  as  it  were  the  in* 
Btrument  and  body  for  the  performance  of  the  serrice. 
So  that,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  the  occasions  and  services 
of  these  public  works  distributed  plenty  through  every 
age  and  condition. 

As  then  grew  the  works  up,  no  less  stately  in  size  13 
than  exquisite  in  form,  the  workmen  striving  to  outvie 
the  material  and  the  design  with  the  beauty  of  their 
workmanship,  yet  the  most  wonderM  thing  of  all  waa 
the  rapidity  of  their  execution.  Undertakings,  any  one 
of  which  singly  might  have  required,  they  thought,  for 
their  completion,  several  successions  and  ages  of  men, 
were  every  one  of  them  accomplished  in  the  height  and 
prime  of  one  man's  political  service.  Although  they 
say,  too,  that  Zeuxis  once  having  heard  Agatharchus  the 
painter  boast  of  dispatching  his  work  with  speed  and 
ease,  replied,  ^'  I  take  a  long  time."  For  ease  and  speed 
in  doing  a  thing  do  not  give  the  work  lasting  solidity 
or  exactness  of  beauty ;  the  expenditure  of  time  allowed 
to  a  man's  pains  beforehand  for  the  production  of  a  thing 
is  repaid  by  way  of  interest  with  a  vital  force  for  its 
preservation  when  once  produced.  For  which  reason 
Pericles's  works  are  especially  admired,  as  having  been 
made  quickly  to  last  long.  For  every  particular  piece 
of  his  work  was  immediately  even  at  that  time,  for  its 
beauty  and  elegance,  antique ;  and  yet  in  its  vigour  and 
freshness  looks  to  this  day  as  if  it  were  just  executed. 
There  is  a  sort  of  bloom  of  newness  upon  those  works  of 
his,  preserving  them  from  the  touch  of  time,  as  if  they 
had  some  perennial  spirit  and  undecaying  vitality  min* 
gled  in  the  composition  of  them.  Phidias  had  the 
oversight  of  all  the  works  and  was  surveyor-general, 
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though  upon  the  various  portion?,  other  great  masters 

and  workmen   were   employed.     For  Callicrates   and 

Ictinus  built  the  Parthenon  ;  the  chapel  at  Eleusis,  for 

the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  was  begun  by  Coroebus, 

who  erected  the  pillars  that  stand  upon  the  floor,  and 

joined  them  to  the  architraves ;  and  after  his  death  Me- 

tagenes  of  Xypete,  added  the  frieze  and  the  upper  line 

of  columns ;  Xenocles  of  Cholargus  formed  the  lantern 

on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and 

the  Long  Wall,  which  Socrates  says  he  himself  heard 

Pericles   propose   to  the   people,  was  imdertaken  by 

Callicrates.     This  work  Cratinus  ridicules  as  long  in 

finishing, — 

*2Y«  lonff,  since  Pericles,  if  words  wotdd  do  it, 
TcdUd  wp  the  wall ;  yet  adds  not  one  stone  to  it. 
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Doric  and  CoriothUn  Capitsta.* 

The  Odeum  or  music-room,  which  in  its  interior  was 
full  of  seats  and  ranges  of  pillars,  and  outside  had  its 
roof  made  to  slope  and  descend  from  one  single  point  at 

*  The  architrave  {epistylivm,  literally,  on'-colwmn,  in  Oreek) 
is  the  masoniy  immediately  on  the  capitals ;  the  £rieze  stands 
on  the  architrave ;  and  the  cornice  on  the  firiese ;  coznioe,  friese, 
and  architrave  together  making  the  entablature. 
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the  top,  was  constructed,  we  are  told,  in  imitation  of  the 
king  of  Persia's  pavilion,  this  likewise  by  Pericles's 
order ;  which  Gratinus  again  in  his  comedy  called  The 
Thracian  Women,  made  an  occasion  of  raillery,  — 

—  Whom  see  we  here 

But  the  great  eqtdll-head  Jupiter  appear  t 
Ostracism  past*  f  his  laid  aside  his  head. 
And  wears  the  new  Odettm  in  its  stead. 

Pericles  also,  eager  to  do  honour  to  his  building, 
then  first  obtained  the  decree  for  a  contest  in  musical 
skill  to  be  held  yearly  at  the  Panathensea,  and  he  him- 
self being  chosen  judge,  arranged  the  order  and  method 
in  which  the  competitors  should  sing  and  play  on  the 
flute  and  on  the  harp.  And  both  at  that  time,  and  at 
other  times  also,  they  sat  in  this  music-room  to  see  and 
hear  all  such  trials  of  skill.  The  Propylaea,  or  entrances 
to  the  Acropolis,  were  finished  in  five  years'  time,  Mne- 
aicles  being  the  principal  architect.  A  strange  accident 
happened  in  the  course  of  building,  which  showed  that 
the  goddess  was  not  averse  to  the  work,  but  was  aiding 
and  co-operating  to  bring  it  to  perfection*  One  of  the 
artificers,  the  quickest  and  the  handiest  workman  among 
them  aU,  with  a  slip  of  his  foot  fell  down  fi*om  a  great 
height  and  lay  in  a  miserable  condition,  given  up  by 
the  physicians.  When  Pericles  was  in  distress  about 
this,  Minerva  appeared  to  him  at  night  in  a  dream,  and 
ordered  a  course  of  treatment,  which  he  applied,  and  in 
a  short  time,  without  difficulty  the  man  got  well.  Upon 
this  occasion  he  set  up  the  brass  statue  of  Minerva  sur- 
named  Health  in  the  citadel,  near  the  altar,  which  they 

*  Since  his  danger  of  being  ostracised  has  passed  over — ^the 
exile  appointed  for  one  or  the  other  having  fallen  to  his 
opponent,  Thucydides. 
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flay  was  there  before.  But  Phidias  made  the  golden 
standing  figure,  and  he  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
pedestal  as  the  workman  of  it;  though  indeed  the  whole 
work  in  a  manner  was  under  his  charge,  and  he  had,  as 
we  have  said  already,  the  oversight  over  all  the  artists 
and  workmen,  through  Pericles*s  friendship  for  him; 
and  this  indeed  made  him  much  envied,  and  his  patron 
shamefully  slandered  with  stories.  The  comic  writers  of 
the  town  beispattered  him  with  all  the  ribaldiy  they  could 
invent,  attacking  him  about  the  wife  of  Menippus,  one 
who  was  his  friend  and  served  as  lieutenant  under  him 
in  the  wars ;  and  with  the  birds  kept  by  Pyrilampes, 
an  acquaintance  of  Pericles,  who,  they  pretended,  used 
to  give  presents  of  peacocks  to  Pericles^s  female  friends. 
And  how  can  one  wonder  at  this  in  men  whose  lives 
Were  devoted  to  mockery,  and  whose  trade  it  was  to 
make  these  offerings  of  the  slander  of  great  men  to 
the  evH  genius  of  vulgar  envy,  when  even  Stesim- 
brotus  the  Thasian  has  dared  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
Pericles  a  monstrous  and  &,bulous  piece  of  criminality  ? 
So  very  difficult  a  matter  is  it  to  trace  and  find  out  the 
truth  of  anything  by  history,  when  on  the  one  hand 
those  who  afterwards  write  it,  find  long  periods  of  time 
intercepting  their  view;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cotemporary  records  of  any  actions  and  lives,  partly 
through  envy  and  ill-will,  partly  through  fiivour  and 
flattery,  pervert  and  distort  truth. 
14  When  the  orators,  who  sided  with  Thucydides  and 
his  party,  were  at  one  time  crying  out,  as  their  custom 
was,  against  Pericles,  as  one  who  squandered  away  the 
public  money,  and  made  havoc  of  the  state  revenues, 
he  rose  in  the  assembly  and  put  the  question  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  whether  they  thought  that  he  had  laid  out  much; 
and  they  saying,  too  much,  a  great  deal,   ''Then," 
said  he,  ''  since  it  is  so,  let  the  cost  not  be  yours,  but 
mine;    and  the  inscription  upon  the  buildings  shall 
stand  in  my  name."    When  they  heard  him  say  thus, 
whether  it  were  out  of.  a  surprise  at  the  greatness  of 
his  spirit,  or  out  of  desire  to  retain  the  gloiy  of  the 
works,  they  cried  aloud,  bidding  him  spend  on  and 
lay  out  from  the  public  purse,  and  spare  no  cost,  till  all 
were  finished.    At  length  coming  to  a  final  contest  with  Ostra- 
Thucydides,  which  of  the  two  should  ostracise  the  other  of  Thn- 
out  of  the  country,  and  having  gone  through  this  peril,  son  of" 
he  threw  his  antagonist  out,  and  broke  up  the  confede-  om^ 
racy  that  had  been  oiganised  against  him.  b.c,4m. 

So  now  all  schism  and  division  being  at  an  end,  and  the  15 
city  brought  to  evenness  and  imity,  he  got  all  Athens  and 
all  affidrs  that  depended  upon  Athens,  into  his  own 
hands,  their  tributes,  their  armies,  and  their  galleys; 
the  islands,  the  sea,  and  their  wide-extended  power, 
partly  over  other  Greeks,  and  partly  over  barbarians ; 
and  all  that  empire,  which  they  possessed,  founded  and 
fertified  upon  subject  nations,  and  royal  friendships,  and 
alliances.*  After  this  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man 
he  had  been  before,  nor  as  tame  and  gentle  and  JamiliaT 
as  formerly  with  the  populace,  to  yield  to  the  pleasures 
and  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  multitude  as  a 
steersman  shifts  with  the  wind.     Quitting  that  loose, 

*  Thus  far  firom  chapter  9  he  has  been  illnstratiiig  the  way 
in  which  Pericles  may  be  not  nntmly  said  to  have  courted  the 
people.  Here  he  shows  him  in  his  other  character.  To 
carry  out  this  comparison,  he  neglects  the  order  of  time,  which 
be  repnmes  at  its  close,  in  chapter  21. 
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remiss,  and,  in  some  cases,  licentious  court  of  the  popu- 
lar will,  he  turned  those  soft  and  flowery  modulations 
to  the  austerity  of  aristocratical  and  regal  rule;  and 
employing  this  uprightly  and  imdeviatingly  for  ^e 
country's  best  interests,  he  was  able  generally  to  lead 
the  people  along  with  their  own  wills  and  consents,  by 
persuading  and  showing  them  what  was  to  be  done; 
and  sometimes,  too,  urging  and  pressing  them  forward 
extremely  against  their  will,  he  made  them,  whether 
they  would  or  no,  yield  submission  to  what  was  for  their 
advantage ;  exactly  like  a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  a 
complicated  and  lingering  disease,  as  he  sees  occasion, 
at  one  while  allows  his  patient  some  innocent  indul- 
gences, and  at  another  gives  him  keen  pains  and  drugs 
to  work  the  cure.  For  there  arising  and  growing  up, 
as  was  natural,  all  manner  of  impressions  and  feelings 
in  a  multitude  thus  exercising  dominion,  he  alone,  as 
a  great  master,  knowing  how  to  handle  and  deal  fitly 
with  each  one  of  them,  and  making  use  of  hopes  and^ 
fears,  as  his  two  chief  rudders,  with  the  one  to  check 
their  over  confidence  at  any  time,  with  the  other  to 
raise  them  up  and  cheer  them,  when  imder  any  dis- 
couragement, plainly  showed  how  truly  rhetoric  is,  as 
Plato  calls  it,  a  magic  power  upon  the  souls  of  meuy 
and  that  its  chief  business  is  to  address  the  affections 
and  passions,  which  are  as  it  were  the  strings  and  keys 
to  the  soul,  and  require  a  skilled  and  carefiil  touch. 
The  source  of  this  was  not  simply  his  language,  but,  aa 
Thucydides  assures  us,  the  reputation  of  his  life,  and 
the  confidence  felt  in  his  character;  his  conspicuous 
freedom  from  every  kind  of  corruption^  and  superiority 
to  all  considerations  of  money.    Notwithstanding  he 
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had  made  the  city  Athens,  which  was  great  indeed  be- 
fore, as  great  and  as  rich  as  can  be  imagined,  and 
though  he  were  himself  in  power  and  interest  more 
than  equal  to  many  kings  and  absolute  rulers,  who 
some  of  them  also  bequeathed  by  will  their  power  to 
their  children,  he,  for  his  part,  did  not  make  the  patri- 
mony his  &ther  left  him  greater  than  it  was  by  one 
drachma. 

Thucydides  indeed  makes  a  plain  statement  of  the  16 
greatness  of  his  power ;  and  the  comic  poets,  in  their 
spiteful  manner,  help  us  to  see  it,  styling  his  com- 
panions and  friends  the  new  FisistratidcB,  and  calling 
on  him  to  take  an  oath  abjuring  the  intention  ofusurpa" 
Hon,  as  one  whose  eminence  was  too  great  to  be  any 
longer  proportionable  to  and  compatible  with  a  popular 
goyemment.  Teleclides  says  the  Athenians  had  sur- 
rendered up  to  him — 

2%e  tribute  of  the  cities^  and  themselves  the  cities  too,  at  his 

pleasure  both  to  do  and  to  undo; 
To  build  up,  if  he  likes,  stone  walls  around  a  town;  and  again, 

if  so  he  likes,  to  ptdl  them  down  ; 
Their  treaties  and  alliances,  power,  empire,  peace,  and  war,  their 

wealth  and  their  success  for  evermore. 

Nor  was  all  this  the  luck  of  some  happy  occasion ; 
nor  was  it  the  mere  bloom  and  grace  of  a  policy  that 
flourished  for  a  season ;  but  holding,  for  forty  years 
together,  the  first  place  among  statesmen  such  as  468-420. 
Ephialtes  and  Leocrates  and  Myronides  and  Cimon 
and  Tolmides  and  Thucydides  were,  for  no  less  than 
fifteen  years  together  after  the  defeat  and  banishment  4M-429i 
of  Thucydides  in  the  exercise  of  one  continuous  un- 
intermitted  command  in  the  office,  to  which  he  was 
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annually  re-elected,  of  general,  he  preseryed  his  in- 
tegrity unspotted.  Though  otherwise  he  was  not 
particularly  careless  in  looking  aiier  his  pecuniaiy 
adyantage;  his  paternal  estate,  which  of  right  be-* 
longed  to  him,  he  so  ordered,  that  it  might  neither 
through  negligence  be  wasted  or  lessened,  nor  yet, 
being  so  full  of  business  as  he  was,  cost  him  any  great 
trouble  or  time  with  taking  care  of  it ;  and  put  it  into 
such  a  way  of  management  as  he  thought  to  be  the 
most  easy  for  himself,  and  the  most  exact.  All  his 
yearly  products  and  profits  he  sold  together  in  a  lump, 
and  supplied  his  household  needs  afterwards  by  buying 
eyerything  that  he  or  his  &mily  wanted  out  of  the 
market.  Upon  which  account  his  children,  when  they 
grew  to  age,  were  not  well  pleased  with  his  manage- 
ment, and  the  women  that  lived  with  him  were  treated 
with  little  cost,  and  complained  of  this  day-by-day 
and  exactly  reckoned-for  housekeeping,  without  any- 
thing, as  is  usual  in  a  great  family  and  a  plentiful 
estate,  to  oyerfiow  and  abound ;  all  that'  went  out 
or  came  in,  eyery  disbursement  and  eyeiy  receipt  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  were,  by  number  and  measure.  His 
manager  in  everything  was  a  single  servant,  Evangelus 
by  name ;  a  man  either  naturally  gifled,  or  instructed  by 
Pericles,  so  as  to  excel  every  one  in  this  art  of  domestic 
economy.  All  this,  in  truth,  was  very  little  in  har- 
mony with  Anaxagoras^s  wisdom;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
true  that  he,  by  a  kind  of  divine  impulse  and  greatness 
of  i^irit,  voluntarily  quitted  his  house,  and  left  hia 
land  to  lie  unsown,  and  be  grazed  by  sheep  like  a 
common.  But  the  life  of  a  contemplative  philosopher 
and  that  of  an  active  statesman  is,  I  presume,  not  the 
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same  thing.  For  the  one  merely  employs  upon  great  and 
good  objects  of  thonght  an  intelligence  that  requires 
no  aid  of  instruments  nor  supply  of  external  materials ; 
whereas  the  other,  who  tempers  and  applies  his  virtue 
to  human  uses,  may  have  occasion  for  affluence,  not  as 
a  matter  of  mere  necessity,  but  as  a  noble  thing ;  which 
was  Pericles's  case,  who  relieved  numerous  poor  citi- 
zens. Though  indeed,  there  is  a  story,  that  Anaxa- 
goras  also,  while  Pericles  was  taken  up  with  public 
afl^irs,  being  neglected,  and  now  grown  old,  wrapped 
himself  up  with  the  resolution  to  die  by  going  without 
food ;  and  Pericles,  coming  to  hear  of  it,  was  horror- 
struck,  and  instantly  ran  thither,  and  used  eveiy  pos- 
sible argument  and  entreaty,  lamenting  not  so  much 
Anaxagoras^s  condition  as  his  own,  should  he  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  counsels  for  the  state ;  and  that  upon 
this,  Anaxagoras  unmuffled  himself :  "Pericles,"  said 
he,  "  even  those  who  need  a  lamp  supply  it  with  oil. " 

The  Lacedaemonians  beginning  to  show  jealousy  at  17 
the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power,  Pericles,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  raise  the  people's  spirit  yet  more,  and 
to  make  them  feel  themselves  equal  to  great  actions, 
passed  a  decree  to  invite  all  the  Greeks  in  what  part 
soever,  whether  of  Europe  or  Asia,  every  city,  little  as 
well  as  great,  to  send  deputies  to  Athens  to  a  general 
convention,  there  to  advise  about  the  Greek  temples 
which  the  barbarians  had  burnt  down,  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  were  due  upon  vows  they  had  made  to 
the  gods  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  when  they  fought 
against  the  barbarians ;  and  also  concerning  the  navi- 
gation of  the  sea,  that  they  might  henceforward  all  of 
them  pass  to  and  fro  securely,  and  be  at  peace  among 
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themselves.  Upon  this  mission  there  were  twenty  men, 
of  such  as  were  above  fifty  years  of  age,  sent  by  com- 
mission ;  five  to  summon  the  lonians  and  Dorians  in 
Asia  and  in  the  islands  as  far  as  Lesbos  and  Bhodes; 
five  to  the  places  in  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  up  to 
Byzantium  ;  other  five  again  to  visit  Boeotia  and  Phocis 
and  Peloponnesus,  and  fi:om  hence  to  go  through  the 
Locrians  over  the  neighbouring  continent  as  far  as  Acar- 
nania  and  Ambracia;  and  the  rest  to  pass  through 
Euboea  to  the  CEtseans  and  the  Malian  Gulf,  and  to  the 
Achseans  of  Phthiotis  and  the  Thessalians ;  all  of  them 
to  treat  with  the  people,  and  to  persuade  them  to  come 
and  take  part  in  the  consultation,  for  establishing  peace 
and  jointly  regulating  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Nothing 
was  effected,  nor  did  the  cities  meet  by  their  deputies, 
as  was  desired;  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  it  is  said, 
crossing  the  design  underhand,  and  the  attempt  being 
disappointed  and  baffled  first  in  Peloponnesus.  I  in- 
troduce it  however  to  show  the  spirit  of  Pericles  and 
the  greatness  of  his  thoughts. 
18  In  his  military  conduct,  his  chief  reputation  waa 
for  safe-dealing ;  he  would  not  by  his  good  will  engage 
in  any  fight  which  had  much  imcertainty  or  hazard ; 
he  did  not  envy  the  glory  of  generals  whose  rash  adven- 
tures fortune  favoured  with  brilliant  success,  however 
they  were  admired  by  others,  nor  thought  them  worthy 
his  imitation,  but  always  used  to  say  to  his  citizens 
that,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  him,  they  should  he  im- 
mortal and  live  for  ever.  When  he  saw  Tolmides  the 
son  of  Tolmseus,  flushed  with  his  former  successes  and 
with  the  honour  his  military  actions  had  procured  him, 
making  preparation  to  enter  Boeotia  at  an  unfavourable 
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time,  and  found  that  he  had  prevailed  with  the  bravest 
and  most  enterprising  of  the  youth  to  join  as  volunteers 
in  the  service,  who  besides  his  other  force  made  up  a 
thousand,  he  endeavoured  to  withhold  and  dissuade  him 
in  the  public  assembly,  uttering  the  words  that  have 
often  been  repeated,  that  if  he  would  not  take  Pericles* 8 
advice^  yet  he  would  do  well  to  wait  and  he  ruled  by 
time,  the  wisest  counsellor  of  all.  This  saying,  at  that 
time,  was  but  slightly  commended ;  but  within  a  few 
days  after,  when  news  was  brought  that  Tolmides  had 
been  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  near  Coronea,  and  Battle 
that  many  brave  citizens  had  fallen  with  him,  it  gained  ronea, 
him  great  repute,  as  well  as  good  will,  among  the  people, 
for  wisdom  and  for  love  of  his  countrymen. 

Of  his  expeditions,  that  to  the  Chersonese  gave  most  19 
satisfaction  and  pleasure,  having  proved  the  safety  of 
the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there.  For  not  only  by  car- 
rying along  with  him  a  thousand  fresh  citizens  of 
Athens  he  gave  new  strength  and  vigor  to  the  cities, 
but  also  by  belting  the  neck  of  land,  which  joins  the 
peninsula  to  the  continent,  with  bulwarks  and  forts 
from  sea  to  sea,  he  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Thracians,  who  lay  all  about  the  Chersonese,  and  closed 
the  door  against  the  continual  and  grievous  war,  with 
which  the  country  had  this  long  time  been  harassed  by 
barbarous  neighbours  pressing  closely  upon  it,  and  a 
predatory  population  teeming  both  upon  and  within  its 
borders.  He  was  also  admired,  and  gained  renown  in 
distant  countries,  for  sailing  round  the  Peloponnesus, 
having  set  out  from  Pegae,  the  port  of  Megara,  with 
a  hundred  galleys.  For  he  not  only  laid  waste  the 
sea  coast,  as  Tolmides  had  done  before,  but  also  ad- 
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vancing  far  up  into  main  land  with  tlie  soldiers  he  had 
on  board,  by  the  terror  of  his  appearance  drove  many 
within  their  walls ;  and  at  Nemea  entirely  routed  and 
raised  a  trophy  over  the  Sicyonians,  who  stood  their 
ground  and  joined  battle  with  him.  And  having  taken 
on  board  a  supply  of  soldiers  into  the  galleys,  out  of 
Achaia,  then  in  league  with  Athens,  he  crossed  with 
the  fleet  to  the  opposite  continent,  and  sailing  along 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous,  overran  Acar-^ 
nania,  and  shut  up  the  CEniadse  within  their  city  walls, 
and  having  ravaged  and  wasted  their  country,  thence 
returned  home,  with  the  double  advantage  of  having 
shown  himself  fbrmidable  to  his  enemies,  and  to  his 
fellow-citizens  at  the  same  time  safe  and  enei^etic; 
for  there  was  not  so  much  as  any  chance-miscarriage 
that  happened,  the  whole  voyage  through,  to  those  who 
were  under  his  charge. 
20  Entering  also  the  Euxine  Sea  with  a  large  and  finely 
equipped  fleet,  he  obtained  for  the  Greek  cities  any  new 
arrangements  they  wanted,  and  entered  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  them  ;  and  to  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
kings  and  chiefs  round  about  them,  displayed  the  great- 
ness of  the  power  of  the  Athenians  and  their  perfect 
ability  and  confidence  to  sail  wherever  they  liked,  and 
to  keep  the  whole  sea  under  their  control.  He  left  the 
Sinopians  thirteen  ships  of  war,  with  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Lamachus,  to  assist  them  against  Timesileos 
the  tyrant :  and  when  he  and  his  partisans  had  been 
thrown  out,  obtained  a  decree  that  six  hundred  of  the 
Athenians  that  were  willing  should  sail  to  Sinope  and 
plant  themselves  there  with  the  Sinopians,  sharing 
among  them  the  houses  and  land  which  the  tyrant  and 
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his  party  had  previously  held.  But  in  other  tihings  he 
did  not  comply  with  the  impulses  of  the  citizens,  nor 
quit  his  own  resolutions  to  follow  their  fancies,  when, 
carried  away  with  the  thought  of  their  strength  and 
success,  they  were  eager  to  interfere  again  in  Egypt, 
and  to  disturb  the  king  of  Persians  maritime  dominions. 
Indeed,  there  were  a  good  many  who  were,  even  then, 
possessed  with  that  imblest  and  inauspicious  passion  for 
Sicily,  which  afterward  the  orators  of  Alcibiades's  party 
blew  into  a  flame.  There  were  some  also  who  dreamt 
of  Tuscany  and  of  Carthage;  and  not  without  plausible 
reason  ;  in  their  present  large  dominion  and  the  pros- 
perous course  of  their  affairs. 

This,  their  passion  for  distant  adventure,  Pericles  21 
curbed,  and  unsparingly  cut  down  their  desires  for  a 
multitude  of  xmdertakings ;  and  directed  their  power 
mainly  to  securing  and  consolidating  what  they  had 
got,  judging  it  quite  enough  for  them  to  do  to  keep 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  check ;  to  whom  he  maintained 
all  along  a  certain  opposition ;  as  was  seen  upon  many 
occasions,  and  particularly  by  the  course  he  took  in  the 
time  of  the  holy  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
gone  with  an  army  to  Delphi,  restored  Apollo's  temple, 
which  the  Phocians  had  got  into  their  possession,  to 
the  Delphians :  immediately  after  their  departure, 
Pericles,  with  another  army,  came  and  restored  the 
Phocians.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  having  engraven 
the  record  of  their  privilege  of  consulting  the  oracle 
before  others,  which  the  Delphians  gave  them,  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  brazen  wolf  which  stands  there, 
he  also,  having  received   the  Hke  privilege  for  the 

o  3 
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Athenians,  had  it  cut  lipon  the  same  wolf  of  brass  on 

his  right  side.* 

22      That  he  did  wisely  in  thus  restraining  the  exertions 

of  the  Athenians  within  the  compass  of  Greece,  the 

events  themselves  bore  witness.    For,  in  the  first  place, 

Revolt    the  Euboeans  revolted,  against  whom  he  passed  over 

boeaand  with  forces ;  and  then,  immediately,  news  came  that 

kSli^  the  Megarians  were  turned  their  enemies,  and  that  a 

of  Attica  hostile  army  was  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  under  Flis- 

ilce-^    toanax  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.     So  Pericles  came 

nii^    with  his  forces  back  again  in  haste  out  of  Eubcea,  to 

B.C.  415.  jj^QQ^  ^Q  Yfax  which  threatened  at  home ;  and  did  not 

venture  to  engage  a  numerous  and  brave  army  eager 

for  battle ;  but  perceiving  that  Plistoanax  was  a  very 

young  man,  and  among  his  counsellors  followed  mostly 

the  advice  of  Cleandridas,  whom  the  ephors  had  sent 

with  him,  on  account  of  his  youth,  to  be  a  kind  of 

guardian  and  assistant  to  him,  he  privately  made  trial 

of  this  man^s  integrity,  and  in  a  short  time,  having  cor* 

rupted  him  with  money,  prevailed  with  him  to  with- 

draw  the  Peloponnesians  out  of  Attica.     When  the 

forces  had  retired  and  dispersed  into  their  several  states, 

the  Lacedaemonians  in  anger  fined  their  king  in  so  large 

a  sum  of  money,  that,  imable  to  pay  it,  he  quitted 

Lacedaemon ;  while  Cleandridas  fied  and  had  sentence 

of  death  passed  upon  him  in  his  absence.    This  was  the 

*  The  bra£en  wolf  at  Delphi  was  famotiB.  A  man  who 
carried  off  some  treasure  from  the  temple,  went  to  hide  it  in  the 
thick  woods  of  Parnassus.  A  wolf  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him, 
and  for  many  days  after  came  daily  into  the  city  and  howled* 
At  last  the  people  followed  him,  discovered  the  gold,  and  Mt  up 
this  image  of  the  wolfl    (Fausanias,  x.  14.) 
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father  of  Gylippus,  who  defeated  the  Athenians  in 
Sicilj.  And  it  seems  that  this  covetousness  was  an 
hereditary  disease,  transmitted  naturally  from  father  to 
eon;  for  Gylippus  also  was  caught  in  foul  practices  and 
expelled  from  Sparta  for  it ;  as  is  related  in  the  life  of 
Lysander. 

When  Pericles,  in  giving  up  his  accounts  of  his  office  23 
of  general,  stated  a  disbursement  of  ten  talents,  as  laid 
out  upon  fit  occasion,  the  people,  without  any  question, 
nor  troubling  themselves  to  learn  the  facts,  allowed  it. 
And  some  historians,  among  whom  is  Theophrastus  the 
philosopher,  have  given  it  as  a  truth  that  Pericles  every 
year  sent  a  sum  of  ten  talents  to  Sparta,  with  which  he 
made  presents  to  those  in  office,  to  keep  off  the  war ; 
not  to  purchase  peace  either,  but  time,  that  he  might 
prepare  at  leisure,  and  be  the  better  able  to  cany  on 
the  war  hereafter.  However,  immediately  after  this, 
turning  his  forces  against  the  revolters,  and  passing 
over  to  Euboea  with  fifty  ships  and  five  thousand  men 
in  arms,  he  reduced  their  cities,  and  drove  out  the 
citizens  of  the  Chalcidians,  the  horse-feeders,  as  they 
called  them*,  the  chief  persons  for  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion among  them ;  and  removing  all  the  Histiaeans  out 
of  the  country,  brought  in  a  plantation  of  Athenians 
in  their  room;  making  them  his  one  example  of  severity, 
because  they  had  captured  an  Attic  ship  and  killed  all 
on  board. 

Aftjer  this,  having  made  a  truce  between  the  Athenians  24 
and  Lacedaemonians  for  thirty  years,  he  had  a  decree  S^t- 

♦  Hippdbotaf  much  like  the  Hijppeis,  the  horsemen  or  knights, 
at  Athens,  and  the  Equitea  at  Home,  wealthier  citizens  who 
maintained  horses  fbr  war,  and  served  in  the  cavahy. 
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Years'  passed  fbr  the  expedition  against  Samos,  on  the 
1^*446.  ground,  that  when  they  were  bid  to  leave  off  their 
war  with  the  Milesians,  they  had  not  complied.  And 
tj^Q  as  these  measures  against  the  Samians  are  thought  to 
1^^"*  have  been  taken  to  please  Aspasia,  this  may  be  a  fit 
B.C.MO.  point  for  inquiry  about  this  person,  what  art  or  potent 


ACTA  CIA 

Bust  of  AspMiA.    (From  tb«  Vatican  MnNom.) 


&culty  she  had,  to  captivate,  as  she  did,  the  greatest 
statesmen,  and  to  give  the  philosophers  occasion  to 
mention  her,  not  un£:equently,  and  not  to  her  disparage^ 
ment.  That  she  was  a  Milesian  by  birth,  the  daughter 
of  Axiochus,  is  agreed.  And  they  say  it  was  in  emula- 
tion of  ThargeHa,  one  of  the  women  of  the  old  Ionian 
times,  that  she  made  her  addresses  to  men  of  great  power. 
Thargelia  was  of  a  beautiful  person,  very  charming,  and 
at  the  same  time  sagacious ;  she  had  numerous  suitors 
among  the  Greeks,  and  brought  over  all  who  had  to  do 
with  her  to  the  Persian  interest,  and  by  their  means, 
they  being  men  of  the  greatest  power  and  station,  sowed 
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the  seeds  of  the  Median  faction  up  and  down  in  the 
cities.*    Aspasia,  some  say,  was  courted  and  caressed 
by  Pericles  upon  account  of  her  knowledge  and  skill  in 
politics.     Socrates  himself  sometimes  went  to  visit  her 
with  his  acquaintance ;  and  those  who  frequented  her 
company  would  carry  their  wives  with  them  to  listen 
to   her.     ^schines  also   tells   us   that  Lysicles,   the 
sheep-dealer,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  character,  by 
keeping  Aspasia  company  after  Pericles's  death,  came 
to  be  a  chief  man  in  Athens.     And  in  Plato's  Menexe- 
ntisf ,  though  we  do  not  take  the  introduction  as  quite 
serious,  still  thus  much  seems  to  be  historical,  that  she 
had  the  repute  of  being  resorted  to  by  many  of  the 
Athenians  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  speaking.     Peri- 
cles's  attachment  to  her  seems,  however,  to  have  rather 
proceeded  from  the  passion  of  love.     He  had  a  wife 
who  was  near  of  kin  to  him,  who  had  been  married 
first  to  Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  had  Callias,  sumamed 
the  Rich;  and  also  she  brought  Pericles,  while  she 
lived  with   him,  two  sons,  Xanthippus   and  Paralus. 
Afterwards,  when  they  did  not  live  happily  together, 
he  parted  with  her,  with  her  own  consent,  to  another 
man,  and  himself  took  Aspasia,   and  loved  her  with 
wonderful  affection ;  every  day,  they  tell  us,  both  as 
he  went  out  and  as  he  came  in  from  the  city-place, 
he  saluted  and  kissed  her.     In  the  comedies  she  goes 

*  "Thargelia,"  says  Athenaens,  "was  married  to  fourteen 
husbands ;  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  cleyemess." 

t  Plato's  Menexenns  is  a  funeral  panegyric.  Socrates,  who 
delivers  it,  pretends  in  the  introduction  that  he  had  learnt  it 
all  from  Aspasia,  it  was  the  remnant  in  fact  of  the  lessons  she 
gave  PericleSf  when  she  composed  his  funeral  oration  for  Mm, 
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by  the  nicknames  of  (he  new  Ompkale  and  Deianira^y 
and  again  is  styled  Juno.  Cratinus  says,  that  the  God^ 
dess  of  Misbehaviour  to  find  him  a  Juno^  gave  birth  to 
Aspasia,1[  And  it  would  seem  also,  that  he  had  a  son 
by  her;  Eupolis,  in  the  Demi,  introduces  Pericles 
asking  after  his  son's  safety,  and  Myronides  replying : 

"  Mi/  son  ?  **  "  He  lives  ;  a  man  he  had  been  long^ 
But  that  the  shamefvl  rnother  did  him  vyrong^ 

Aspasia,  they  say,  became  so  celebrated  and  renowned, 
that  Cyrus  also,  who  made  war  against  Artaxerxes  foi 
the  Persian  monarchy,  gave  her  whom  he  loved  best 
of  his  concubines  the  name  of  Aspasia,  who  before  was 
called  Milto.  She  was  a  Phocaean  by  birth,  the  daughter 
of  one  Hermotimus ;  and  when  Cyrus  fell  in  battle,  was 
carried  to  the  king,  and  had  great  influence  at  court. 
These  things  coming  into  my  memory  as  I  am  writing, 
it  would  be  unnatural  for  me  to  omit  them. 
25  Pericles,  however,  is  particularly  charged  with  having 
proposed  the  war  against  the  Samians,  from  &vour  to  the 
Milesians,  upon  the  entreaty  of  Aspasia.  For  the  two 
states  were  at  war  for  the  possession  of  Priene ;  and  the 
Samians  getting  the  better,  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  to  have  the  controversy  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion before  the  Athenians.  Pericles,  therefore,  fitting 
out  a  fleet,  went  and  broke  up  the  oligarchical  govem- 

*  Deianira  is  the  wife  of  Hercules,  who  gave  him  the  burning 
shirt,  and  Omphale,  the  Lydian  queen  who  made  him  spin 
for  her.  Pericles  was  as  tame  to  Aspasia  as  Hercules  had  been 
to  Omphale,  and  slie  as  pernicious  as  Deianira. 

t  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  passage  quoted  before,  c.  3,  p.  55. 
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fneiit  at  Samos,  and  taking  fifly  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  town  as  hostages,  and  as  many  of  their  chil- 
dren, sent  them  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  there  to  be  kept. 
Though  he  had  ofiTers,  as  some  relate,  of  a  talent  a 
piece  for  himself  from  each  one  of  the  hostages,  and 
of  many  other  presents  from  those  in  Samos  who 
were  anxious  not  to  have  a  democracy.  Moreover 
Pissathnes  the  Persian,  bearing  some  good  will  to  the 
Samians,  sent  him  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  ex- 
cuse the  city.  Pericles,  however,  would  receive 
none  of  all  this ;  but  after  he  had  taken  that  course 
with  the  Samians  which  he  thought  fit,  and  set  up  a 
democracy  among  them,  sailed  back  to  Athens.  They, 
nevertheless,  immediately  revolted,  Pissuthnes  having 
privily  got  away  their  hostages  for  them,  and  provided 
them  with  means  for  the  war.  Upon  which  Pericles 
came  out  with  a  fleet  a  second  time  against  them,  and 
£)und  them  not  idle  nor  slinking  away,  but  manfully 
resolved  to  tiy  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  issue 
was,  that  after  a  fierce  battle  near  the  island  called 
Tragia,  Pericles  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  having 
Avith  forty-four  ships  routed  seventy  of  the  enemy's, 
twenty  of  them  being  transports. 

Together  with  his  victory  and  pursuit,  having  made  26 
himself  master  of  the  port,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Samians, 
and  blocked  them  up,  who  yet,  one  way  or  other,  still 
ventured  to  make  sallies,  and  fight  under  the  city  walls. 
But  aft^r  another  greater  fleet  fi:om  Athens  was  arrived, 
and  when  the  Samians  were  now  shut  up  closely  on 
every  side,  Pericles,  taking  with  him  sixty  galleys, 
sailed  out  into  the  main  sea,  with  the  intention,  as  most 
authors  give  the  account,  to  meet  a  squadron  of  Phceni- 
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cian  ships  that  were  coining  for  the  Samians'  relief,  and 
to  fight  them  at  as  great  a  distance  as  could  be  fironi 
Samos;  but,  as  Stesimbrotus  says,  on  an  expedition 
to  Cyprus ;  which  does  not  seem  to  be  probable.  But 
whichever  of  the  two  was  his  intent,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  miscalculation.  For  on  his  departure.  Me- 
lissus,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  a  philosopher,  being  at 
that  time  general  in  Samos,  despising  either  the  small 
number  of  the  ships  that  were  left,  or  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  commanders,  prevailed  with  the  citizens 
to  attack  the  Athenians.  And  the  Samians  having 
won  the  battle,  and  taken  several  of  the  men  prisoners, 
and  disabled  several  of  the  ships,  were  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  brought  in  all  necessaries  for  the  war,  which 
they  had  not  before.  And  Aristotle  says,  that  Pericles 
himself  had  been  once  before  this  worsted  by  this  Melis- 
sus  in  a  sea-fight.  The  Samians,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
branded  the  Athenians  whom  they  took  prisoners  in 
their  foreheads  with  the  figure  of  an  owl.  For  so  the 
Athenians  had  marked  them  before  with  a  samcenay 
which  is  a  sort  of  ship,  with  a  low  tuming-up  prow, 
like  a  snout,  but  wide  and  large  and  well-spread  in  the 
hold,  so  as  both  to  carry  a  large  cargo  and  sail  well. 
And  it  was  so  called,  because  the  first  of  the  kind  was 
made  at  Samos,  having  been  built  by  order  of  Polycrates 
the  tyrant.  And  these  brands  upon  the  Samians'  fore- 
heads, they  say,  are  the  allusion  in  the  passage  of 
Aristophanes, — 

For^  ohf  the  Samians  are  a  lettered  people, 

27      Pericles,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  disaster  of  his 
forcea,  came  up  speedily  to  their  relief,  and  having  de* 
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feated  Melissus,  who  gave  Him  battle,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  he  immediately  hemmed  them  in  with 
a  waU,  resolving  to  master  them  and  take  the  town, 
rather  with  cost  and  time,  than  with  the  wounds  and 
hazards  of  his  citizens.  But  as  it  was  a  hard  matter  to 
keep  back  the  Athenians,  who  were  vexed  at  the  delay, 
and  were  eager  to  fight,  he  divided  the  whole  multi- 
tude into  eight  divisions,  and  arranged  by  lot  that  the 
division  which  had  the  white  bean  should  have  leave  to 
feast  and  take  their  ease,  while  the  other  seven  were 
fighting.  And  this  is  the  reason,  some  say,  that  people, 
when  at  any  time  they  have  been  merry  and  enjoyed 
themselves,  call  it  white  day^  in  allusion  to  this  white 
bean.  Ephorus  tells  us,  that  Pericles  also  used  engines 
of  battery,  being  much  taken  with  the  curiousness  of 
the  invention,  having  the  aid  and  presence  of  Artemon 
himself  the  engineer,  who,  being  lame,  used  to  be  car^ 
ried  about  in  a  litter,  where  the  works  required  his  at- 
tendance, and  for  that  reason  was  called  periphoretusJ"' 
But  Heraclides  Ponticus  disproves  this  out  of  Anacreon's 
poems,  where  mention  is  made  of  this  Artemon  Peri- 
phoretus  several  generations  before  the  Samian  war  or 
any  of  these  occurrences.  He  says  that  Artemon,  be- 
ing  a  man  who  Uved  delicately  anJ  was  a  great  coW 
about  danger,  for  the  most  part  kept  within  doors, 
having  two  of  his  servants  to  hold  a  brazen  shield 
over  his  head,  that  nothing  might  fall  upon  him  fix)m 
above ;  and  if  he  were  at  any  time  forced  to  go  out 
of  doors,  he  was  carried  in  a  little  hanging  bed,  close 
to  the  very  ground,  and  for  this  reason  had  the  name 
of  periphoretus  given  him. 

*  Pen-^horittis,  from  peri-jphoreo  to  carry  rouncL 
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28  ^  the  nintli  month,  the  Samians  surrendering  them- 
d«rS^'  ^^^^  ^^^  deliveoring  up  the  town,  Pericles  pulled 
bIc^S)  ^^^''^  their  walls,  and  seized  their  shipping,  and  set 
a  fine  of  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  them,  part  of 
which  they  paid  down  at  once,  and  agreed  to  bring 
in  the  rest  by  a  certain  time,  and  gave  hostages  for 
security.  Duris  the  Samian  adds  a  tragical  tale, 
charging  the  Athenians  and  Pericles  with  a  great  deal 
of  cruelty,  which  neither  Thucydides,  nor  Ephorus, 
nor  Aristotle  have  given  any  relation  of;  and  probably 
with  little  regard  to  truth ;  how,  for  example,  he  brought 
the  captains  and  soldiers  of  the  galleys  into  the  market- 
place at  Miletus,  and  there  having  kept  them  bound  to 
boards  for  ten  days,  then  when  they  were  already  all  but 
half  dead,  gave  order  to  have  them  killed  by  beating 
out  their  brains  with  clubs,  and  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
flung  out  unburied.  Duris,  however,  who  even  where 
he  has  no  private  feeling  concerned,  is  not  wont  to  keep 
his  narrative  within  the  limits  of  truth,  is  the  more 
likely  upon  this  occasion  to  have  exaggerated  the  cala- 
mities which  befel  his  country,  to  create  odium  against 
the  Athenians.  Pericles,  afler  the  reduction  of  Samos, 
returning  back  to  Athens,  made  honourable  burial  of 
those  who  died  in  the  war,  and  spoke  a  funeral  harangue, 
83  the  custom  is,  in  their  commendation,  for  which  he 
gained  great  admiration.  As  he  came  down  &om  the 
stage  on  which  he  spoke,  the  rest  of  the  women  came 
and  complimented  him,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
crowning  him  with  garlands  and  ribbons,  like  a  victo- 
rious athlete  in  the  games ;  but  Elpinice  came  up  to 
him,  and  said,  "  These  are  brave  deeds,  Pericles,  that 
you  have  done,  and  such  as  deserve  our  chaplets ;  who 
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have  lost  us  many  a  worthy  citizen,  not  in  a  war  witih 
Phoenicians  or  Medes,  like  my  brother  Cimon,  but  for 
the  overthrow  of  an  allied  and  kindred  city."  As  El- 
pinice  spoke  these  words,  he  smiling  quietly,  it  is  said, 
answered  her  with  the  verse  from  Axcldlochus,  •— 

When  youth  is  o*er, 
You  must  not  hope  for  perjwnes  any  more.* 

Ion  says  of  him,  that  upon  this  exploit  of  his  con- 
quering the  Samians,  he  indulged  high  and  proud 
thoughts  of  himself;  whereas  Agamemnon  was  ten 
years  a  taking  a  barbarous  city,  in  nine  months  he  had 
vanquished  and  taken  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  Jonians,  And  indeed  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  assumed  this  glory  to  himself,  for  in  real  truth 
tliere  was  much  uncertainty  and  great  hazard  in  this 
war,  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the 
Samian  state  came  within  a  very  little  of  wresting  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  out  of  the  Athenians^  hands. 

After  this  was  ovet,  the  Peloponnesian  war  begin-  29 
ning  to  break  out  in  full  tide,  he  advised  the  people  to  J^^^JJ 
send  help  to  the  Corcyraeans,  who  were  attacked  by  the  ^Sacor- 
Corinthians,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  an  island  pos-  ^'y*, 

'  ,  \  B.C.  482. 

sessed  of  great  naval  resources,  since  the  Peloponnesians 
were  abeady  all  but  in  actual  hostilities  against  them. 
The  people  consenting,  and  voting  the  succours,  he 
despatched  Lacedeemonius,  Cimon's  son,  having  only 
ten  ships  with  him,  as  it  were  out  of  a  design  to  afiront 
him ;  for  there  was  a  great  kindness  and  friendship  be- 

♦  Yon  and  Cimon  have  had  your  day ;  and  now  I  have  mine. 
People  do  not  shed  costly  unguents  on  grey  hairs.  When  you 
are  an  old  woman  (so  it  is  literally ),  you  are  not  likely  to  have 
perfumes  poured  upon  you. 
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twixt  Cimon's  fiimily  and  the  Lacedsemonians ;  so  in 
order  that  LacedaBmonius  might  lie  the  more  open  to 
suspicion  of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians  and  playing 
felse,  if  he  performed  no  considerable  exploit  in  this  ser- 
vice, he  allowed  him  a  small  number  of  ships,  and  sent 
him  out  against  his  will.  And  indeed  he  made  it  some- 
what his  business  to  hinder  Cimon's  sons  from  rising  in 
the  state,  professing  that  by  their  very  names  they  were 
to  be  looked  upon  not  as  native  and  true  Athenians,  but 
foreigners  and  strangers,  one  being  called  Lacedsemonius, 
another  Thessalus,  and  the  third  Eleus ;  and  they  were 
all  three  of  them,  it  was  thought,  bom  of  an  Arcadian 
woman.*  Being,  however,  ill  spoken  of  on  account  of 
these  ten  galleys,  as  having  afforded  but  a  small  supply 
to  the  people  that  were  in  need,  and  yet  given  a  great 
advantage  to  those  who  might  complain  of  the  inter- 
vention, he  sent  a  second  larger  force  to  Corcyra,  which 
arrived  after  the  fight  was  over.  And  when  now 
the  Corinthians,  angry  and  indignant  with  the  Athe- 
nians, accused  them  publicly  at  LacedsBmon,  the  Mega- 
rians  joined  with  them,  complaining  that  they  were, 
contrary  to  common  right  and  the  articles  of  peace 
sworn  to  among  the  Greeks,  kept  out  and  driven  away 
from  every  market  and  from  all  ports  under  the  control 
of  the  Athenians.  The  ^ginetans  also,  professing  to 
be  ill-used  and  treated  with  violence,  made  supplica- 

*  Cimon  gave  them  these  names,  we  are  told,  because  he  held 
the  office  ot  prdxentis^  or  representative,  at  Athens  for  Lace- 
dsemon,  Elis,  and  Thessaly.  In  the  life  of  Cimon,  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  this  stoiy  of  Pericles's  animosity  to  them  comes  from 
Stesimhrotus  of  Thasos — ^not  a  veiy  safe  authority.  See  above, 
pages  36,  76,  92;  and  for  iheprSxenuSf  below,  page  131. 
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cations  in  private  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  redress, 
thougli  not  daring  openly  to  call  the  Athenians  in 
question.  In  the  mean  time,  also,  the  city  Potidfea,  Si«ro 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians,  but  a  colony  dBeaH  ^ 
of  the  CJorinthians,  had  revolted,  and  was  beset  with  a  ^^^  *™ 
siege,  and  was  a  further  occasion  of  precipitating  the 
war.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  being  em- 
bassies sent  to  Athens,  and  Archidamus,  the  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
greater  part  of  the  complaints  to  a  settlement  by  ar- 
bitration, and  to  pacify  the  allies,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  war  would  not  upon  any  other  grounds  of  quarrel 
have  fallen  upon  the  Athenians,  could  they  have  been 
prevailed  with  to  repeal  the  ordinance  against  the  Mega- 
rians,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  Upon  which  ac- 
cotmt,  since  Pericles  was  the  man  who  mainly  opposed 
it  and  stirred  up  the  people's  passions  to  persist  in  their 
contention  with  the  Megarians,  he  was  regarded  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  war. 

They  say  that  ambassadors  came  &om  Lacedaemon  to  30 
Athens  about  this  business,  and  that  when  Pericles  was 
urgmg  a  certain  law  which  made  it  illegal  to  take  down 
or  withdraw  the  tablet  of  the  decree,  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors, Polyalces  by  name,  said :  "  Well !  do  not 
take  it  down  then,  but  turn  it;  there  is  no  law,  I 
suppose,  which  forbids  that ;  "*  which,  though  prettily 
said,  did  not  move  Pericles  from  his  resolution.  There 
may    have  been,   in  all    likelihood,    something  of  a 

*  The  word  for  takiriff  doum^  in  the  Hteral  sense,  is  also  the 
technical  teim  for  revoking,  or  repealing ;  hence  the  Spartan's 
play  upon  the  two  senses ;  "If  you  may  not  take  it  down,  turn 
it»  with  its  face  to  the  waU." 
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private  animosity,  which  he  had  against  the  Mega- 
rians.  Yet,  upon  a  public  and  open  charge  against 
them,  that  they  had  appropriated  part  of  the  sacred 
land  on  the  frontier*,  he  proposed  a  decree  that  a 
herald  should  be  sent  to  them,  and  the  same  also  to 
the  Lacedcemonians,  with  an  accusation  of  the  Mega-  . 
rians;  an  order  which  certainly  shows  equitable  and 
friendly  proceeding  enough.  And  when  the  herald 
who  was  sent,  by  name  Anthemocritus,  died,  and  it  waa 
believed  that  the  Megarians  had  contrived  his  death, 
then  Charinus  drew  up  a  decree,  that  there  should  be 
an  irreconcilable  and  implacable  enmity  thenceforward 
betwixt  the  two  commonwealths ;  and  that  if  any  one 
of  the  Megarians  should  but  set  his  foot  in  Attica,  he 
should  be  put  to  death ;  and  that  the  generals,  when 
they  take  the  usual  oath,  should,  over  and  above  that, 
swear  that  they  will  twice  every  year  make  an  inroad 
into  the  Megarian  coimtry ;  and  that  Anthemocritus 
should  be  buried  near  the  Thriasian  gates,  now  called 
the  Double  Gate.f  The  Megarians,  on  the  other  hand, 
utterly  denying  the  murder  of  Anthemocritus,  throw 
the  whole  matter  upon  Aspasia  and  Pericles,  availing 
themselves  of  the  well-known  comic  passsage  in  the 

.  *  A  certain  space  was  left  between  the  Hegarian  lands  and 
the  Athenian  lands,  which  was  no  man's  land,  "  but  left  sacred 
to  the  goddesses." 

t  It  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  much  frequented.  The 
Sacred  Koad  (or  one  branch  of  it)  to  Eleusis  and  the  Isthmus  led 
under  it,  and  outside  was  the  "  most  beautiful  of  the  suburbs, " 
the  Ceramicus,  the  customary  place  of  honorable  burial.  No 
mention  is  made  of  this  story  of  Anthemocritus  by  ThucydideS) 
or  any  cotemporary  writer.  But  a  tomb  bearing  his  name  was 
shown  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  on  the  site  here  described* 
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Achamians;  Low  some  young  Athenians  carried  off 
the  girl  Simaetha  from  Megaxa, 

Which  exploit  the  Megariana  to  outdOf 
Came  to  AspasicCa  houses  and  took  off  two. 

The  true  first  occasion  of  the  quarrel  is  not  so  easy  31 
to  ascertain.     But  of  inducing  the  refusal  to  annul  the 
decree,  all  alike  charge  Pericles.     Some  say  he  met  the 
request  with  a  positive  refusal,  out  of  high  spirit  and  a 
conviction  as  to  the  state's  best  interests,  accounting 
the  demand  a  mere  trial  of  their  compliance,  and  that 
a  concession  would  be  taken  for  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness, as  if  they  durst  not  do  otherwise;  while  others 
say  that  rather  out  of  arrogance  and  a  wilful  spirit  of 
contention,  to  show  his  own  strength,  he  chose  to  slight 
the  LacedsBmonians.      The  worst  account  of  all,  and 
yet  with  the  greatest  number  of  witnesses  to  main- 
tain it,  is  to  the  following  effect.      Phidias  the  sculptor 
had,  as  was  said  before,  undertaken  to  make  the  statue 
of  Minerva.     He,  being  admitted   to  friendship  with 
Pericles,  and  a  great  favoritef  of  his,  had  many  enemies 
on  this  account,  who  envied  him.   And  others  again  who 
desired  to  make  trial  in  a  case  of  his,  what  kind  of 
judges  the  conunons  would  prove,  should  Pericles  be 
brought  before  them,  having  tampered  with  Menon 
one  of  Phidias's  workmen,  stationed  him  in  the  assembly 
with   a  petition   desiring    security  upon   information 
whieh  he  had  to  give  against  Phidias.       The  people 
admitting  the  man  to  tell  his  story,  and  the  prosecution 
proceeding  in  the  assembly,  there  was  nothing  of  thefl 
or  cheat  proved  against  him;  for  Phidias,  from  the  very 
first  beginning,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  had  so  wrought 
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and  wrapt  the  gold  about  the  statue,  that  they  might 
take  it  all  off  and  prove  the  weight  of  it,  which 
Pericles  at  that  time  bade  the  accusers  do.  But  the 
renown  of  his  works  had  created  an  extreme  jealousy 
of  Phidias,  and  especially  his  having  in  the  battle 
of  the  Amazons,  which  was  depicted  upon  the  god- 
dess's shield,  introduced  a  likeness  of  himself  as  a  bald 
old  man  holding  up  a  great  stone  with  both  hands,  aa 
also  a  remarkably  beautiful  figure  of  Pericles  fighting 
with  an  Amazon.  And  the  position  of  the  hand,  hold- 
ing out  the  spear  in  front  of  the  face,  was  ingeniously 
contrived  to  conceal  in  some  degree  the  likeness,  which, 
meantime,  showed  itself  on  either  side.  So  Phidias  waa 
carried  away  to  prison,  and  there  died  of  a  disease ; 
but,  as  some  say,  of  poison,  administered  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Pericles,  to  raise  the  suspicion  as  though  he 
had  procured  it.  The  informer  Menon,  upon  Glycon's 
proposal,  the  people  made  free  from  payment  of  taxes, 
and  ordered  the  generals  to  take  care  that  nobody  should 
do  him  any  hurt. 
32  About  the  same  time  Aspasia  was  indicted  of  im- 
piety, upon  the  complaint  of  Hermippus  the  comedian, 
who  also  laid  sundry  other  charges  against  her.  And 
Diopithes  proposed  a  decree,  that  public  impeachment 
should  be  made  of  persons  who  neglected  religion, 
or   taught   doctrines  about   things   above*,  directing 

*  *<Supera  ac  coelestia,"  as  Cicero  translates  the  words 
meteora  and  metarsia,  whence  we  have  formed  our  meteorology. 
The  whole  Greek  religion  was  based  on  certain  conceptions  of 
such  phenomena  (thunder  and  lightning,  rain,  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  like) ;  any  tampering  with  which  was^ 
therefore,  quickly  resented. 
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Buspicion,  througli  Anaxagoras,  against  Pericles  himself. 
The  people,  receiving  and  welcoming  such  complaints 
and  insinuations,  at  length  was  led  to  enact  a  decree, 
at  the  motion  of  Dracontides,  that  Pericles  should 
bring  in  the  accoimts  of  the  moneys  he  had  expended, 
and  lodge  them  with  the  Prytanes*;  and  that  the 
jndges,  carrying  their  sufirage  from  the  altar  in  the 
Acropolis,  should  examine  and  determine  the  business 
there  in  the  City.f  This  last  clause  Hagnon  took  out 
of  the  decree,  and  moved  that  the  cause  should  be  tried 
before  fifteen  hundred  jurors,  whether  the  prosecution 
were  to  be  for  robbery,  or  bribery,  or  any  kind  of 
malversation.  Aspasia  Pericles  begged  off,  shedding, 
^schines  says,  many  tears  at  the  trial,  and  personally 
entreating  the  jurors.  But  fearing  how  it  might  go 
with  Anaxagoras,  he  sent  him  out  of  the  city.  And  as 
in  Phidias's  case  he  had  failed  with  the  people,  being 
a&aid  of  this  coming  trial,  he  kindled  up  the  war,  which 
had  lingered  and  smothered,  and  blew  it  into  a  flame ; 
hoping  thus  to  disperse  and  scatter  these  complaints 
and  charges,  and  to  sober  their  jealousy ;  the  city,  in 
any  great  aflairs  and  pubHc  dangers,  throwing  herself 
upon  him,  and  trusting  to  his  sole  conduct,  because 
of  his  credit  and  power.  These  are  the  various  reasons 
which  are  given  as  having  induced  Pericles  not  to  suffer 
the  people  to  yield  to  the  proposals  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  but  what  is  the  truth  is  imcertain. 

*  The  Pi^tanes  were  the  fifty  presiding  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Five  Hundred ;  they  presided  also  in  the  general  assem* 
blies  of  the  people,  and  were  a  sort  of  standing  committee. 

t  Or  Citadel ;  namely,  the  Acropolis,  which  still  at  that  time 
was  called  "the  City." 
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33  The  Lacedamonians,  for  their  part,  feeling  sure  that 
J^f^f  if  they  could  once  remove  him,  they  might  be  pretty 
loDon^  well  at  what  terms  they  pleased  with  the  Athenians, 
npian  gent  them  word  that  thet/  should  expel  the  Pollutiany 
B.C.  431.  with  which  Pericles  on  the  mother's  side  was  tainted, 
as  Thucydides  tells  us.*  But  the  issue  proved  quite  con- 
trary to  what  those  who  sent  the  message  expected ; 
instead  of  bringing  Pericles  under  suspicion  and  re- 
proach, they  raised  him  into  yet  greater  credit  and 
esteem  with  the  citizens,  as  a  man  whom  their  enemies 
most  hated  and  feared.  In  the  same  way  also,  before 
Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesians,  made  his 
invasion  into  Attica,  Pericles  told  the  Athenians  before- 
hand, that  if  Archidamus,  while  he  laid  waste  the  rest 
of  the  country,  should  spare  his  estate,  either  on  the 
ground  of  the  right  of  hospitality  that  was  betwixt  them, 
or  to  give  his  enemies  an  occasion  of  traducing  liim,  that 
then  he  did  freely  bestow  upon  the  state  all  that  his 
land  and  the  buildings  upon  it  for  the  public  use.  The 
Lacedaemonians  therefore  and  their  allies,  with  a  great 
army,  invaded  the  Athenian  territory,  under  the  con- 
duct of  king  Archidamus;  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
marched  on  as  far  as  Acharnse,  and  there  pitched  their 
camp,  presuming  that  the  Athenians  would  never  endure 
this,  but  would  come  out  and  fight  them  for  their  lands 
and  their  honour's  sake.  But  Pericles  judged  it  dan- 
gerous to  engage  in  battle,  to  the  risk  of  the  city  itseli^ 
against  sixty  thousand  men-at-arms,  of  Peloponnesians 
and  Boeotians  \  for  so  many  they  were  in  number  that 

*  The  Alcmseonidse,  fix>m  whom  his  mother  came,  were  und^ 
pollution  for  having  shared  in  putting  Cylon  to  death  when 
within  sanctuaiy. 
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made  this  first  inyasion;  and  lie  endeavoured  to  appease 
those  who  were  desirous  to  fight  and  were  grieved  and 
vexed  at  the  sight,  saying,  that  trees,  when  they  are 
lopped  and  cut,  grow  up  again  in  a  short  time;  but 
men,  being  once  lost,  cannot  be  recovered.  He  did  not 
convene  the  people  to  an  assembly,  for  fear  lest  they 
should  force  him  to  act  against  his  judgment;  but,  like 
the  pilot  of  a  ship,  who,  when  a  squall  comes  on  out  at 
sea,  makes  his  arrangements,  sees  that  all  is  tight  and  ikst., 
and  then  does  his  duty,  according  to  his  skill,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  sea-sick  and 
fearful  passengers ;  so  he,  having  shut  up  the  city,  and 
placed  guards  at  all  posts  for  security,  followed  his  own 
reason  and  judgment,  little  regarding  those  that  cried 
out  against  him,  and  were  angiy  at  his  management. 
Although  many  of  his  firiends  urged  him  with  requests, 
and  many  of  his  enemies  threatened  and  accused  him  for 
doing  as  he  did,  and  many  made  songs  and  lampoons 
upon  him,  which  were  sung  about  the  town  to  his  dis- 
grace, reproaching  him  with  the  cowardly  exercise  of 
his  ofi^ce  of  general,  and  the  tame  abandonment  of 
everything  to  the  enemy's  hands.  Cleon  also  was 
already  playing  a  part,  making  use  of  the  feeling  against 
him  as  a  step  for  himself  towards  the  leadership  of  the 
people,  as  appears  in  the  verses  of  Hermippus : 

King  among  satyrs^  instead  of  big  words^ 
WiU  you  the  argument  handle  of  swords^ 
Very  courageous  your  talking  we  find  ; 
You  have  the  heart  of  a  Teles*  behind. 
Daily  to  gnash  with  your  teeth  you  are  seen^ 
Under  the  dagger  of  Cleon  so  keen, 

*  Teles  was  apparently  some  notorious  coward. 
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34  Pericles  However  was  not  mOTed  bj  any  attacks, 
but  patiently,  and  in  silence,  submitted  to  disgrace  and 
ill- will ;  and  sending  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys 
to  Peloponnesus,  did  not  go  along  with  it  in  person, 
but  stayed  behind,  that  he  might  watch  at  home  and 
keep  the  city  under  control,  till  the  Peloponnesiana 
broke  up  their  camp  and  were  gone.  Yet  to  soothe  the 
common  people,  jaded  and  distressed  with  the  war,  he 
relieved  them  with  distributions  of  public  moneys,  and 
ordained  new  divisions  of  subj  ect  land.  Having  expelled 
the  people  of  ^gina,  he  parted  the  island  among  the 
Athenians  by  lot.  Some  comfort  also  in  their  mise- 
ries they  might  receive  from  what  their  enemies  endured. 
For  the  fleet,  sailing  round  the  Peloponnese,  ravaged  a 
great  deal  of  the  country,  and  plundered  the  villages 
and  smaller  towns;  and  by  land  he  himself  entered 
the  Megarian  country,  and  made  havoc  of  it  all.  Whence 
it  is  clear  that  the  Peloponnesians,  though  they  did 
the  Athenians  much  mischief  by  land,  yet  suffering  as 
much  themselves  from  them  by  sea,  would  not  have 
Second  protracted  the  war  to  such  a  length,  but  would  quickly 
the  WOT.  ^*^®  given  it  over,  as  Pericles  at  first  foretold  they 
would,  had  not  some  divine  power  crossed  human  pur- 
The  poses.  In  the  first  place,  the  pestilential  disease,  or 
Pj*«nM  plague,  seized  upon  the  city  and  ate  up  all  the  flower 
Athens,  and  prime  of  their  youth  and  strength.  With  the  suf- 
fering  of  which,  the  people,  distempered  and  afliicted  in 
their  souls,  not  less  than  in  their  bodies,  became  utterly 
exasperated  against  Pericles,  and  like  patients  grown 
delirious,  sought  to  lay  violent  hands  on  their  physician, 
as  it  were,  or,  their  father.  They  had  been  possessed 
by  his  enemies  with  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  the 
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plagae  was  the  crowding  of  the  cormtrj  people  together 
into  the  town ;  forced  as  they  were  now,  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer  weather,  to  dwell  many  of  them  together, 
even  as  they  could,  in. small  tenements  and  stifling  huts; 
and  to  be  tied  to  a  lazy  course  of  life  within  the  house- 
walls,  in  exchange  for  their  former  pure,  open,  out-of- 
door  habits.  The  author  of  all  this,  said  they,  is  he 
who  on  account  of  the  war  has  poured  a  multitude  of 
people  from  the  country  in  upon  us  within  the  walls j  and 
uses  all  these  many  men  that  he  hais  here  upon  no  employ 
or  service,  but  keeps  them  pent  up  like  cattle,  to  be  over- 
run  with  infection  from  one  another,  affording  them 
neither  shift  of  quartette  nor  any  refreshment. 

With  the  design  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  do  the  35 
enemy  some  inconvenience,  Pericles  got  a  hundred  and 
fifty  galleys  ready,  and  having  embarked  many  tried 
soldiers,  both  foot  and  horse,  was  about  to  sail  out, 
giving  great  hope  to  his  citizens  and  no  less  alarm  to 
his  enemies,  upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  force.  And 
now  the  vessels  having  their  complement  of  men,  and 
Pericles  being  gone  aboard  his  own  galley,  it  happened 
that  the  sun  was  eclipsed  and  it  grew  dark  on  a  sudden^ 
to  the  great  aftright  of  all,  this  being  looked  upon  as 
extremely  ominous.  Pericles,  therefore,  perceiving  the 
steersman  seized  with  fear  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  took 
his  cloak  and  held  it  up  before  the  man's  face,  and 
screening  him  with  it  so  that  he  could  not  see,  asked 
him  whether  he  imagined  there  was  any  great  hurt,  or 
the  sign  of  any  great  hurt  in  this,  and  he  answering  No, 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  and  how  does  the  one  differ  from 
the  other,  except  that  what  has  caused  the  darkness 
therCi  is  something  greater  than  a  cloak  ? "    This  is  a 
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fitory  whicli  philosophers  tell  their  scholars.  Pericles 
however,  after  putting  out  to  sea,  seems  not  to  have 
done  any  other  exploit  befitting  such  preparations,  and 
when  he  had  laid  siege  to  the  sacred  city  of  Epidaurus, 
which  gave  him  some  hope  of  surrender,  miscarried  in 
his  design  by  reason  of  the  sickness.  For  it  not  only 
seized  upon  the  Athenians,  but  upon  all  others  too,  that 
held  any  sort  of  communication  with  the  army.  Finding 
after  this  the  Athenians  ill-affected  and  displeased  with 
him,  he  tried  and  endeavored  what  he  could  to  appease 
and  re-encourage  them.  But  he  could  not  allay  their 
anger,  nor  prevail  with  them  any  way,  till  they  freely 
passed  their  votes  upon  him,  resumed  their  power,  took 
away  his  command  from  him,  and  fined  him  in  a  sum  of 
money ;  which  by  their  account  that  say  least,  was 
fifteen  talents,  while  they  who  reckon  most,  name  fifty. 
The  name  prefixed  to  the  accusation  was  Cleon,  as  Ido- 
meneus  tells  us ;  Simmias,  according  to  Theophrastus ; 
and  Heraclides  Ponticus  gives  it  as  Lacratidas. 
3^  Public  troubles  however,  were  soon  to  leave  him  un- 
molested; the  people,  so  to  say,  discharged  their  passion 
in  their  stroke,  and  lost  their  stings  in  the  wound.  But 
his  domestic  concerns  were  in  an  unhappy  condition ; 
many  of  his  near  friends  having  died  in  the  plague,  and 
his  family  having  long  since  been  in  a  kind  of  mutiny 
against  him.  For  the  eldest  of  his  lawfully-begotten 
sons,  Xanthippus  by  name,  being  naturally  prodigal, 
and  marrying  a  young  and  expensive  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Tisander,  son  of  EpiJycus,  was  much  offended  at  his 
father's  economy,  who  made  him  small  allowances,  so 
much  at  a  time.  He  sent  therefore  to  a  friend  one 
day,  and  bon-owed  some  money  of  him  in  his  &ther 
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PericWs  name,  pretending  it  was  by  his  order.     The 
man  coming  afterward  to  demand  the  debt,  Pericles  was 
so  far  irom  yielding  to  pay  it,  that  he  entered  an  action 
against  him.     Upon  which  the  yoimg  man,  Xanthippns, 
thought  himself  so  ill-used,  that  he  openly  reviled  his 
Either ;  telling,  first,  by  way  of  ridicule,  stories  about 
his  conversations  at  home,  and  the  arguments  he  had 
with  the  sophists  and  scholars  that  came  to  his  house. 
As  for  instance,  how  one  who.  was  a  practiser  of  the 
five  games  of  skill*,  having  with  a  dart  or  javelin  un- 
awares against  his  will  struck  and  killed  Epitimus  the 
Pharsalian,  his  father  spent  a  whole  day  with  Protago- 
ras in  a  discussion,  whether  the  javelin^  or  the  man  that 
threw  it,  or  the  masters  of  the  games  who  appointed 
these  sports,  were,  according  to  the  strictest  and  best 
reason,  to  be  accounted  the  cause  of  what  happened. 
Besides  this,  Stesimbrotus  tells  us,  it  was  Xanthippus 
who  spread  abroad  among  the  people  the  infamous 
story  concerning  his  own  wife;   and  in  general  that 
this   difference  of  the  young  man^s  with  his  ^ther, 
and  the  breach  betwixt  them,  continued  never  to  be 
healed  or  made  up  till  his  death.     For  Xanthippus  fell 
ill  and  died  during  the  plague. — At  which  time  Pericles 
lost  also  his  sister,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  relations 
and  fidends,  and  those  who  had  been  most  useful  to 
him  in  Hie  government.     However  he  did  not  shrink 
or  give  in,  nor  betray  or  lower  his  high  spirit  and  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  under  his  misfortunes ;  he  was 
not  even  so  much  as  seen  to  weep  or  to  mourn,  or  even 

*  These  are  recorded  in  a  pentameter  verse  by  Simonides. 
Malnuif  podokeieny  discon,  aeontaj  palin, —  leaping,  running,  the 
discus,  dart-throwing,  and  wrestling. 
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attend  the  burial  of  any  of  his  friends  or  relations,  till 
at  last  he  lost  his  only  remaining  legitimate  son  Paralus. 
Subdued  by  this  blow,  and  yet  striving  still  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  maintain  his  principle,  and  to  preserve 
and  keep  up  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  when  he  came, 
however,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  putting  a  garland 
upon  the  head  of  the  corpse,  he  was  overcome  by  his 
passion  at  the  sight,  so  that  he  burst  into  exclamations, 
and  shed  copious  tears,  having  never  done  any  such 
thing  in  all  his  life  before.  .. 

87  The  city  having  made  trial  of  other  generals  and 
public  speakers,  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  when  they 
found  there  was  no  one  who  was  of  weight  enough  for 
such  a  charge,  or  of  authority  sufficient  to  be  trusted 
with  so  great  a  command,  regretted  now  the  loss  of  him, 
and  called  him  again  to  the  speaker^s  stand,  and  the 
place  of  business  of  the  generals.*  He  lay  at  home  in 
dejection  and  mourning;  but  was  persuaded  by  Alci- 
blades  and  others  of  his  friends  to  come  abroad  and 
show  himself  to  the  people ;  who  having,  upon  his  ap- 
pearance, made  their  acknowledgments,  and  apologised 
for  their  hard  treatment  of  him,  he  undertook  the  public 
afi^drs  once  more ;  and  being  chosen  general,  requested 
that  the  statute  concerning  base-bom  children,  which 
he  himself  had  formerly  caused  to  be  made,  might  be  re- 
pealed ;  that  so  the  name  and  race  of  his  &mily  might 
not,  for  absolute  want  of  a  lawful  heir  to  succeed,  be 
wholly  lost  and  extinguished.  The  case  of  the  statute 
was  thus.  Pericles,  when  long  ago  at  the  height  of 
his  power  in  the  state,  having  then,  as  has  been  said, 
children  lawfully  begotten,  proposed  a  law,  that  those 

*  The  generaLs'  office  i  the  war  office,  bo  to  call  it. 
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only  should  be  reputed  citizens  of  Athens  who  were  bom 
of  such  parents  as  were  both  Athenians.  After  this, 
the  king  of  Egypt  having  sent  the  people  by  way  of  a 
present  forty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  which  were  to 
be  shared  out  among  the  citizens,  a  great  many  actions 
and  suits  about  legitimacy  occurred,  by  virtue  of  that 
law ;  cases  which,  till  that  time,  had  not  been  known 
or  taken  notice  of;  and  several  persons  suffered  also 
by  feJse  accusations.  There  were  little  less  than  five 
thousand  who  were  convicted  and  sold  for  slaves* ; 
those  who,  enduring  the  test,  remained  in  the  citizen- 
ship,  as  true  Athenians,  were  found  to  be  fourteen 
thousand  and  forty  persons  in  number.  It  looked 
strange,  that  a  law,  which  had  been  carried  so  far 
against  so  many  people,  should  be  cancelled  again  by 
the  same  man  that  made  it ;  yet  the  present  calamity 
and  distress  which  Pericles  laboured  under  in  his 
&nily,  broke  through  all  objections,  and  prevailed 
with  the  Athenians  to  pity  him,  as  one  whose  losses 
and  misfortunes  had  punished  that  former  arrogance 
and  haughtiness.  His  retribution  had  been,  they 
thought,  sufiicient,  and  his  request  was  such  as  be* 
came  a  man  to  ask  and  men  to  grant;  they  gave  him 
permission  to  enrol  his  son  in  the  register  of  his 
fratemityt>   givi^^g  him  his  own  name.       This   son 

*  Sold  for  slaves  can  hardly  have  been  the  fSact,  and  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  Plutarch  so  wrote. 

t  The  brotherhoods,  or  fraternities  (phratria  or  fratria  is 
the  Qreek),  were  old  Attic  associations  of  families.  Every  native 
Athenian  belonged  to  ^  fratria^  as  his  father  did  before  him ;  but 
the  poKtical  chuBsification  waA  no  longer  hjfratries  but  hy  tribes 
and  townships :  and  in  these,  (and  not  in  the  fratries,)  the  vari- 
ooB  foreigners  who  received  the  citizenship  would  be  enrolled* 
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afterwards,  having  defeated  the  Peloponiiesians  at  Ar- 
girmsBB,  was,  with  his  fellow-generals,  put  to  death  by 
the  people. 
3g  About  the  time  when  his  son  was  enrolled,  it  should 
2^,  seem,  tho  plague  seized  Pericles,  not  with  sharp  and 
violent  fits,  as  it  did  others  that  had  it,  but  with  a  dull 
and  lingering  distemper,  attended  with  various  changes 
and  alterations,  leisurely,  by  little  and  little,  wasting 
the  strength  of  his  body,  and  undermining  the  great 
faculties  of  his  soul.  Theophrastus,  at  least,  in  his 
Morals,  when  discussing  whether  men's  characters  change 
with  their  circumstances,  and  their  moral  habits,  dis> 
turbed  by  the  ailings  of  their  bodies,  start  aside  from 
the  course  of  virtue,  has  stated  that  Pericles,  when 
he  was  sick,  showed  one  of  his  friends  that  came  to 
visit  him,  an  amulet  or  charm,  that  the  women  had 
himg  about  his  neck;  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he 
was  very  sick  indeed  when  he  would  admit  of  such 
a  foolery.  When  he  was  now  near  his  end,  the  best 
of  the  citizens  and  those  of  his  friends  who  were  left 
alive,  sitting  about  him,  were  speaking  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  merit,  and  his  power,  and  reckoning  up  hia 
famous  actions  and  the  number  of  his  victories;  for 
there  were  no  less  than  nine  trophies,  which,  as  their 
commander  and  conqueror  of  their  enemies,  he  had 
set  up,  for  the  honour  of  the  city.  They  talked  thus 
together  among  themselves,  as  though  he  were  un- 
able to  understand  or  mind  what  they  said,  but  had 
now  lost  his  consciousness.  He  had  listened,  however, 
all  the  while,  and  attended  to  all,  and  speaking  out  among 

*  The  death  of  Pericles  was  two  years  and  six  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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ihem,  said,  that  he  wondered  they  should  commend  and 
take  notice  of  things  which  were  as  much  owing  to  for^ 
tune  as  to  anything  else,  and  had  happened  to  many 
other  commanders,  and  at  the  same  time,  should  not 
speak  or  make  mention  of  that  which  was  the  most 
excellent  and  greatest  thing  of  all.     "For,"  said  lie, 

"  no  Athenian,  through  my  means,  ever  wore  mourn- 

•      It 
ning. 

Our  admiration  is  indeed  his  due,  not  only  for  the  39 
equitable  and  patient  temper,  which  throughout  a  busy 
life,  and  amidst  great  animosities,  he  maintained ;  but 
also  for  the  high  spirit  and  feeling  which  made  him 
regard  it  the  best  of  all  his  honours,  that,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  great  power,  he  never  had  gratified  his 
jealousy  or  his  passion,  nor  ever  had  treated  any 
enemy,  as  irreconcilably  opposed  to  him.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  one  thing  gives  that  otherwise 
childish  and  arrogant  title  a  fitting  and  becoming  sig- 
nificance ;  so  dispassionate  a  temper,  a  life  so  pure  and 
unblemished  in  authority,  might  well  be  called  Olym- 
pian, in  accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  the  divine 
beings,  to  whom,  as  the  natural  authors  of  all  good  and 
of  nothing  evil,  we  ascribe  the  rule  and  government  of 
the  world.  Not  as  the  poets  represent,  who,  while 
confoxmding  us  with  their  ignorant  fancies,  are  them- 
selves confuted  by  their  own  poems  and  fictions ;  and 
call  the  place  indeed  where  they  say  the  gods  make 
their  abode  a  secure  and  quiet  seat,  untroubled  with 
winds  or  clouds,  and  equally  through  all  time  illu^ 
mined  with  a  soft  serenity  and  a  ptire  light,  as  though 
such  were  a  home  most  agreeable  for  a  blessed  and 
immortal  nature ;  and  yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  afiirm  that 


&e  gods  themselres  are  iull  of  trouble  and  ennii^  and 
anger  and  other  paasiona,  which  no  way  become  or 
belong  to  even  men  that  hare  any  underatanding.  But 
this  may,  perhaps,  seem  fitter  for  another  time  and  place. 
The  course  of  public  a&irs  after  his  death  soon  produced 
a  lively  sense  of  the  loss  of  Pericles.  Those  who,  while 
he  lived,  resented  an  authority,  which  obscured  them- 
selves, upon  trial,  when  he  was  gone,  of  other  orators 
and  popular  leaders,  confessed  there  never  had  existed  a 
character  more  moderate  and  reasonable  in  its  ambi- 
tion, or  more  noble  and  impressive  in  its  gentleness. 
And  that  invidious  power,  which  once  they  had  called 
monarchy  and  tyranny,  was  then  felt  to  have  been  a 
bulwark  of  public  safety ;  so  much  corruption,  and  such 
a  flood  of  mischief  and  vice  followed,  which  he,  keeping 
we^  and  low,  had  withheld  from  notice,  and  pre- 
vented &oaL  attaining  throi^h  impunity  any  incurable 
height. 
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Aklblad«ti    (Ftmh  tb*  Yaticaa.) 


The  first  founder  of  the  &mily  of  Alcibiades  was,  it  is 
said,  Emysaces,  the  son  of  Ajax ;  and  he  was  also  de- 
scended from  Alcmseon,  Dinomache,  his  mother,  being  a 
daughter  of  Megades.  His  &ther,  Clinias,  having  fitted 
out  a  galley  at  his  own  expense,  gained  great  honour  in 
the  sea-fight  at  Artemisium,  and  was  afterwards  killed  b.c.  46U 
in  the  battle  of  Coronea,  fighting  against  the  Boeotians,  juo.  447. 
Pericles  and  Ariphron,  the  sons  of  Xanthippus,  nearly 
related  to  him,  became  the  guardians  of  Alcibiades.  It 
has  been  said  not  untruly,  that  the  friendship  and  afiec- 
tion  which  Socrates  felt  for  him,  has  much  contributed 
to  bis  general  fame ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  though  wo 
hare  no  account  fi-om  any  writer  concerning  the  mother 
of  Nicias  or  Demosthenes,  of  Lamachus  or  Phormion, 
of  Thrasybulus  or  GTheramenes,  notwithstanding  these 

z  a 
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were  all  illustrious  men  of  the  same  period,  yet  we 
know  even  the  nurse  of  Alcibiades,  that  her  countiy 
was  Lacedsemon,  and  her  name  Amycia;  and  that 
Zopyrus  was  his  teacher  and  attendant ;  the  one  being 
recorded  by  Antisthenes,  and  the  other  by  Plato.*  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  material  to  say  anything  of  the  beauty 
of  Alcibiades,  only  that  it  bloomed  with  him  in  all  the 
ages  of  his  life,  in  his  childhood,  in  his  youth,  and  in 
his  manhood;  and  in  the  peculiar  character  becom- 
ing to  each  of  these  periods,  gave  him,  in  every- 
one of  them,  a  captivating  grace  and  charm.  What 
Euripides  says,  that 

Of  aU  fair  thinffs  the  autumn  too  w  fcUr.f, 

is  by  no  means  universally  true.  But  it  happened  so 
with  Alcibiades,  amongst  few  others,  by  reason  of  his 
happy  constitution  and  natural  vigour  of  body.  Even 
Ids  lisping,  when  he  spoke,  they  say,  became  him 
well,  and  gave  a  grace  and  persuasivenefls  to  hia 
rapid  speech.  Aristophanes  takes  notice  of  it  in  the 
verses  in  which  he  jests  at  Theoros:  Alcibiades  is 
made  to  remark,  ''  How  like  a  eolax  he  is,"  meaning 
how  like  a  corcuc^j  and  then  it  is  observed,  how  hap^ 

*  Socrates,  in  the  dialogue  called  the  First  Alcibiades,  points 
out  to  his  young  Mend,  what  an  insufficient  education  he  had 
had.  His  guardian  Pericles  had  given  him  no  better  teacher 
than  a  certain  Thradan,  Zopyrus,  the  least  serviceable  of  his 
slaves. 

t  Euripides  said  it  at  a  supper-party  (so  Plutarch  relates 
elf  ewhere)  when  he  was  laughed  at  for  kissing  Agathon  the 
poet,  an  elderly  man. 

I  ColaXt  a  flatterer,  eorax^  a  crow;  this  fashionable  Attic 
lisp,  or  slovenly  articulation,  turned  the  sound  r  into  i. 
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pily  he  lisped  the  truth.  Archippus  also  alludes  to  it 
in  a  passage  where  he  ridicules  the  son  of  Alcibiades. 
That  people  may  think  him  like  his  &ther, 

With  languid  step  and  trailing  robe  he  toalks, 
Leaning  hie  head^  and  lisping  as  he  talks. 

His  conduct  in  after  life  displayed  many  great  incon-  2 
sistencies  and  variations,  not  unnaturally,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  numerous  and  wonderful  vicissitudes  of 
his  fortunes ;  but  among  the  many  strong  passions  of 
his  real  character  the  one  most  prevailing  of  all  was  his 
ambition  and  desire  of  superiority,  which  appears  in 
several  anecdotes  told  of  his  sayings  whilst  he  was  a 
child.  Once  being  hard  pressed  in  wrestling,  and  fear- 
ing to  be  thrown,  he  got  the  hands  of  his  antagonist  to 
his  mouth,  and  bit  with  all  his  force ;  and  when  the 
other  loosed  his  hold  presently,  and  said,  "  You  bite, 
Alcibiades,  like  a  woman,"  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  like  a 
lion."  Another  time  as  he  played  at  knuckle-bones 
in  the  street*,  being  then  but  a  child,  a  loaded  cart 
came  by,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  throw.  At  first  he 
called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  because  he  was  to  throw  in 
the  way  over  which  the  cart  was  going  to  pass ;  but  the 
man  giving  him  no  attention  and  driving  on,  when  the 
rest  of  the  boys  divided  and  gave  way,  Alcibiades  threw 
himself  on  his  face  before  the  cart,  and  stretching  him- 
self out  bade  the  carter  pass  on  now  if  he  woidd ;  which 
Eo  startled  the  man,  that  he  put  back  his  team,  while  all 
that  saw  it  were  terrified,  and  crying  out  ran  to  assist 
Alcibiades.    When  he  began  to  study,  he  obeyed  all 

*  Astr&gali — ^which  were  thrown  up  in  the  air,  like  dice. 
Various  games  were  played  with  them.  See  the  wood-cut,  p.  1 76. 

I  3 
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his  other  masters  fairly  well,  but  refused  to  learn  upon 
the  flute  as  a  sordid  thing  and  not  becoming  a  free  citi- 
zen ;  saying,  that  to  play  on  the  lute  or  the  harp  does 
not  in  any  way  disfigure  a  man's  body  or  £ice,  but  one 
can  hardly  he  known  hy  the  moat  intimate  friends^  when 
blowing  into  a  pipe :  moreover y  one  who  plays  on  the  harp 
may  speak  or  sing  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  use  of  the 
flute  stops  the  mouth,   intercepts  the  voice,   and  pre- 
vents all  articulation  and  speech.     "  Therefore,"  said 
he,  "  let  the  Theban  youths  pipe  who  do  not  know 
how  to   speak,  but  we  Athenians,    as   our   ancestors 
have  told  us,  have   Minerva  for   our  patroness,  and 
Apollo  for  our  protector,  one    of  whom  threw  away 
the  flute,  and  the  other  stripped  the  flute-player*  of 
his  skin."     Thus,  between  raillery  and  good  earnest, 
Alcibiades  kept  not  only   himself  but  others  from 
learning ;    as   it    presently   became   the  talk  of  the 
young  boys,  how  Alcibiades  despised  playing  on  the 
flute,  and  ridiculed  those  who  studied   it.      In  con« 
sequence  of  which  it  ceased  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  liberal  accomplishments,  and  became  generally  ne- 
glected. 
8      It  is  stated  in  the  invectives  of  Antiphon  against 
Alcibiades,  that  once,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ran  away 
to  the  house  of  Democrates,  one  of  those  who  made  a 
favourite  of  him,  and  that  Ariphron  woidd  have  had 
proclamation  made  for  him,  had  not  Pericles  diverted 
him  from  it,  by  saying,  that  if  he  were  dead,  the  pro- 
claiming of  him  could  only  discover  it  one  day  sooner, 
and  if  he  were  safe,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  him  as 

*  Marsyas  the  Phrygian. 
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long  as  he  lived.  Antiphon  also  says,  ths 
one  of  his  followers  with  the  blow  of  a  i 
byrtius's  wrestling  ground.  But  we  can  '. 
credit  to  the  allegations  of  an  enemy,  who  ] 
profession  of  his  design  to  de&me  him. 

The  many  well-bom  persons  who  very  so 
collect  about  him  and  make  their  court  to  h 
doubt  attracted  by  his  brilliant  and  en 
beauty.  But  the  affection  which  Socrates 
for  him  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  natural  : 
ties  and  good  disposition  of  the  boy,  which 
deed  detected  both  in  and  imder  his  perso 
ance ;  and,  fearing  that  his  wealth  and  stat 
great  number  both  of  strangers  and  Atheniar 
it  their  business  to  flatter  and  caress  him,  i 
corrupt  him,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  inl 
preserve  so  hopeful  a  plant  from  peris] 
flower,  before  its  fruit  came  to  perfection, 
did  fortune  surround  and  enclose  a  man  w 
of  those  things  which  we  vulgarly  call  gooc 
tect  him  from  every  weapon  of  philosoph 
him  from  every  access  of  free  and  searchii 
she  did  Alcibiades,  who  from  the  beginni 
posed  to  the  flatteries  of  those  who  soughl 
gratification,  such  as  might  well  imnerve  1 
dispose  him  to  listen  to  any  real  adviser  o 
Yet  such  was  the  happiness  of  his  geni 
discerned  Socrates  from  the  rest,  and  adi 
whilst  he  drove  away  the  wealthy  and  th( 
made  court  to  him.  And  in  a  little  tim 
intimate,  and  Alcibiades,   listening   now 

entirely  free  from  every  thought   of  imi 

I  4 
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aess  and  ailly  diaplaya  of  afiection,  finding  himBelf 
with  one  who  songht  to  lay  opea  to  him  the  defi- 
s  of  hia  mind  and  repress  hia  vain  and  foolish 


Dropped  like  iha  craven  eock  hi*  conqvered  vrtng. 

He  esteemed  these  endeavours  of  Socrates  as  most  truly 
a  means  which  the  gods  made  use  of  for  the  care  and 


preservation  of  youth*,  and  began  to  think  meanly  of 
himself,  and  to  admire  him;  to  be  pleased  with  his 
kindness,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  virtue ;  and  thoa, 
unawares  to  himself,  there  became  formed  in  his  mind 
that  reflex  image  and  reciprocation  of  Love,  the  Anteroe\, 
that  Plato  talks  of.    It  was  a  matter  of  general  wonder, 

*  "Love,"  said  the  philosopher  Folemon,  "is  a  diviDS  pro- 
Tuiou  made  for  the  care  of  the  yoniig."  Love  was  created  tbat 
the  young  might  lie  cared  for. 

t  £ro«  and  Antero*,  Love  and  Lov»-agaiD. 
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when  people  saw  him  joining  Socrates  in  his  meals  and 
his  exercises,  living  with  him  in  the  same  tent,  whilst 
he  was  reserved  and  rough  to  all  others  who  made  their 
addresses  to  him,  and  acted  indeed  with  great  insolence 
to  some  of  them.  As  in  particular  to  Anytus  the  son 
of  Anthemion,  one  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  an  entertainment  which  he  had  prepared 
for  some  strangers.  Alcibiades  refused  the  invitation ; 
but,  having  drunk  to  excess  at  his  own  house  with  some 
of  his  companions,  went  thither  with  them  to  play  some 
frolic ;  and  standing  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
guests  were  enjoying  themselves,  and  seeing  the  tables 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  cups,  he  bid  the  servants 
take  away  the  one  half  of  them,  and  carry  them  to  his 
own  house ;  and  then,  disdaining  so  much  as  to  enter 
into  the  room  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  went 
away.  The  company  was  indignant  and  exclaimed  at 
his  rude  and  insulting  conduct ;  Anytus  however  said, 
on  the  contrary^  he  had  shoum  great  consideration  and 
tenderness  in  taking  only  a  part,  when  he  might  have 
taken  all. 

He  behaved  in  the  same  manner  to  aU  others  who  5 
courted  him,  except  indeed  one  stranger  resident  in 
Athens,  who,  as  the  stoiy  is  told,  having  but  a  Httle  pro* 
perty,  sold  it  all  for  about  a  hundred  pieces*,  which  he 
presented  to  Alcibiades,  and  besought  him  to  accept. 
Alcibiades  laughed,  and  seeming  well  pleased  at  the 
thing,  invitfjd  him  to  supper,  and  after  a  very  kind  en- 
tertainment gave  him  his  gold  again,  requiring  him 

*  If  pieces  of  silvep,  four-draclima,  e.c.  four-franc  pieces;  if 
of  gold,  twenty-drachma  pieces;  but  these  were  not  coined  till 
a  later  period. 
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moreover  not  to  fell  to  be  present  the  next  day,  when 
the  public  revenue  was  offered  to  farm,  and  to  outbid 
all  others*  The  man  would  have  excused  himself,  be- 
cause the  contract  was  so  large  and  would  cost  so  many 
talents ;  but  Alcibiades,  who  had  at  that  time  a  private 
pique  agaiQst  the  fanners  of  the  revenue,  threatened  to 
have  him  beaten  if  he  refused.  The  next  morning  the 
stronger,  coming  to  the  market-place,  offered  a  talent 
more  than  the  existing  rate ;  upon  which  the  &.rmerSy 
enraged  and  consulting  together,  called  upon  him  to 
name  his  sureties,  concluding  that  he  could  find  none. 
The  poor  man,  being  startled  at  the  proposal,  began 
to  retire;  but  Alcibiades,  standing  at  a  distance^ 
cried  out  to  the  magistrates,  "  Set  my  name  down- 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine ;  I  will  be  security  for  him.*' 
When  the  other  bidders  heard  this,  they  perceived 
that  all  their  contrivance  was  defeated ;  for  their 
way  was,  with  the  profits  of  the  second  year  to  pay 
the  rent  for  the  year  preceding  ;  so  that,  not  seeing 
any  other  way  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  the 
difficulty,  they  began  to  entreat  the  stranger,  and 
offered  him  a  simi  of  money.  Alcibiades  would  not 
suffer  him  to  accept  of  less  than  a  talent;  but  when 
that  was  paid  down,  he  bid  him  relinquish  the 
bargain.  Such  was  his  liberality  in  this  case. 
6  Socrates,  however,  in  his  affection  for  him  had  many 
and  powerful  rivals.  And  in  some  degree  the  natural 
good  qualities  of  Alcibiades  gave  him  the  masteiy; 
his  words  overcame  him  so  much,  as  to  draw  tears 
fit)m  his  eyes,  and  to  disturb  his  very  soul.  Yet 
sometimes  he  would  abandon  himself  to  flatterers, 
when  they  proposed  to  him  varieties  of  pleasures,  and 
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would  slip  away  from  Socrates :  who  then  would  pur- 
eae  him,  and  seek  him  out,  like  a  ronaway  slave,  as 
indeed  he  despised  eveiy  one  else  and  had  no  reverence 
or  awe  for  any  one  but  him.  Cleanthes  the  philosopher, 
speaking  of  one  to  whom  he  was  attached,  says  ^t^  only 
hold  on  him  was  hy  his  ears ;  while  his  rivals  had  all 
the  other  places  offered  them.  And  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Alcibiades  was  very  easily  caught  by  plea- 
sures ;  the  expression  used  by  Thucydides  about  "  the 
personal  lawlessness  of  his  living''  gives  occasion  to 
believe  so.  But  those  who  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
him,  took  advantage  much  more  of  his  vanity  and 
ambition,  and  thrust  him  on  unseasonably  to  under- 
take great  enterprises,  persuading  him,  that  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  concern  himself  in  public  affairs,  he 
would,  not  only  obscure  the  rest  of  the  generals  and 
politicians,  but  outdo  the  authority  and  the  reputa- 
tion which  Pericles  himself  had  gained  in  Greece. 
But  in  the  same  manner  as  iron  which  is  softened 
by  the  fire,  grows  hard  with  the  cold,  and  all  its 
parts  are  closed  again;  so,  as  often  as  Socrates  ob- 
served Alcibiades  to  be  misled  by  luxury  or  pride, 
he  reduced  and  corrected  him  by  his  reasonings,  and 
made  him  humble  and  modest,  by  showing  him  in  how 
fnanj  things  he  was  deficient,  and  how  very  &r  from 
perfection  in  virtue. 

When  he  was  just  past  his  childhood,  he  went  once  7 
to  a  grammar-school  and  asked  the  master  for  one  of 
Homer's  books;  and  he  making  answer  that  he  had 
nothing  of  Homer's,  Alcibiades  gave  him  a  blow  with 
his  fist  and  went  away.  Another  schoolmaster  telling 
him  that  he  had  Homer  corrected  by  himself;  ''  How?  '* 
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8aid  Alcibiades,  "and  do  you  employ  your  time  in 
teaching  children  to  read  7     You  who  are  able  to  amend 
Homer  may  well  undertake  to  instruct  men."     Being 
once  desirous  to  speak  with  Pericles,  he  went  to  his 
house,  and  was  told  there  that  he  was  not  at  leisure, 
but  busied  in  considering  how  to  render  his  accounts  to 
the  Athenians ;  Alcibiades,  as  he  went  away,  said,  "  It 
were  better  for  him  to  consider  how  he  might  aroid  ren- 
dering up  his  accounts  at  all."     And  whilst  he  was  yet 
Bicm     '^^ry  young,  he  served  in  the  expedition  against  Potidaao, 
^cUm[    where  Socrates  lodged  in  the  same  tent  with  him,  and 
^g^  stood  next  him  in  battle.    Once  there  happened  a  sharp 
combat,  in  which  they  both  behaved  with  signal  bravery ; 
but  Alcibiades  receiving  a  wound,  Socrates  threw  him- 
self before  him  to  defend  him,  and  beyond  any  question 
saved  him  and  his  arms  from  the  enemy,  and  so  in  all 
justice  might  have  challenged  the  prize  of  valour.     But 
the  generals  appearing  eager  to  adjudge  the  honour  to 
Alcibiades,  because  of  his  rank,  Socrates,  who  desired 
to  increase  his  thirst  ailer  glory  of  a  noble  kind,  was  the 
first  to  give  evidence  for  him,  and  pressed  them  to  crown 
him,  and  to  decree  to  him  the  complete  suit  of  armour. 
Battle    Afterwards,  in  the  battle  of  Delium,  when  the  Athenians 
lium,     were  routed,  and  Socrates  with  a  small  party  was  retreat- 
B.C.  404.  jjjg  ^jj  £^^^^  Alcibiades,  who  was  on  horseback,  observing 

it,  would  not  pass  on,  but  stayed  to  shelter  him  from  the 
danger,  and  brought  him  safe  off,  though  the  enemy 
pressed  hard  upon  them  and  cut  off  many.  But  this 
was  at  a  later  time. 
8  He  gave  a  box  on  the  ear  to  ELipponicus,  the  fiither 
of  Gallias,  whose  birth  and  wealth  made  him  a  person 
of  great  influence  and  repute.    And  this  he  did  unpro- 
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yoked  by  any  passion  or  quarrel  between  them,  but  only 
because,  in  a  frolic,  He  had  agreed  with  his  companions 
to  do  it.  People  were  justly  offended  at  this  insolence, 
when  it  became  known  through  the  city ;  but  early  the 
next  morning  Alcibiades  went  to  Hipponicus*s  house, 
and  knocking  at  the  door  went  in  to  him,  took  off  his 
outer  garment,  and  presenting  his  naked  body,  desired 
him  to  scourge  and  chastise  him  as  he  pleased.  Upon 
this  Hipponicus  forgot  all  his  resentment,  and  not  only, 
pardoned  him,  but  afterwards  gave  him  his  daughter 
Hipparete  in  marriage.  Some  say  that  it  was  not  Hip- 
ponicus, but  his  son  Callias,  who  gave  Hipparete  to 
Alcibiades,  together  with  a  portion  of  ten  talents,  and 
that  after,  when  she  had  a  child,  Alcibiades  forced  him 
to  give  ten  talents  more,  upon  pretence  that  such  was 
the  agreement  if  she  brought  him  children.  Afterwards 
CaUias,  for  fear  of  coming  to  his  death  by  his  means, 
declared,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  that  if  he 
should  happen  to  die  without  children,  the  state  would 
inherit  his  house  and  all  his  goods.  Hipparete  was  a 
virtuous  and  dutiful  wife,  but  at  last  growing  impatient 
of  the  outrages  done  to  her  by  her  husband^s  continual 
entertaining  of  courtesans,  as  well  strangers  as  Athenians, 
she  left,  him  and  went  to  her  brother's  house.  Alci- 
biades seemed  not  at  all  concerned  at  this,  and  lived  on 
still  in  the  same  luxury ;  but  the  law  requiring  that  she 
should  deliver  to  the  archon  in  person,  and  not  by  proxy, 
the  instrument  by  which  she  claimed  a  divorce,  when, 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  she  presented  herself  before  him 
to  perform  this,  Alcibiades  came  in,  caught  her  up,  and 
carried  her  home  through  the  market-place,  no  one 
daring  to  oppose  him,  nor  to  take  her  from  him.     She 
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continued  with  him  till  her  death,  which  happened  not 
long  after,  when  Alcibiades  had  gone  to  Ephesus.  Nor 
was  this  violence  thought  so  very  scandalous  or  unmanly. 
For  the  law,  in  making  her  who  desires  to  be  divorced 
appear  in  public,  seems  to  de&ign  to  give  her  husband 
an  opportunity  of  treating  with  her,  and  of  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  her. 
9  Alcibiades  had  a  dog  which  cost  him  seventy  minas, 
and  was  a  very  large  one,  and  very  handsome.  His 
tail,  which  was  his  principal  ornament,  he  caused  to  be 
cut  off;  and  his  acquaintance  exclaiming  at  him  for  it, 
and  telling  him  that  all  Athens  was  sorry  for  the  dog, 
and  cried  out  upon  him  for  this  action,  he  laughed  and 
said,  ^'  Just  what  I  wanted  has  happened,  then.  I 
wished  the  Athenians  to  talk  about  this,  that  they  might 
not  say  something  worse  of  me." 
10  It  is  said  that,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  appearing 
in  the  assembly,  he  made  a  contribution  of  money  for 
the  public  use ;  not  however  by  design ;  but  as  he  passed 
along  he  heard  a  shout,  and  inquiring  the  cause,  and 
having  heard  there  was  a  donative  making,  he  went  in 
amongst  them  and  gave  money  also.  And  the  multitude 
thereupon  applauding  him  and  shouting,  he  was  so  trans- 
ported at  it  that  he  forgot  a  quail  which  he  had  under 
his  robe,  and  the  bird,  being  frightened  with  the  noise, 
flew  off;  upon  which  the  people  made  louder  acclama- 
tions than  before,  and  many  of  them  started  up  to  pursue 
the  bird ;  and  Antiochus,  the  pilot,  caught  it  and  re- 
stored it  to  him,  for  which  he  was  ever  ailer  a  &vourite 
with  Alcibiades.  But  with  all  his  advantages  for  enter- 
ing public  life  (his  noble  birth,  his  riches,  the  personal 
courage  he  had  shown  in  divers  battles,  and  the  multi- 
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tade  of  his  friends  and  relations  thro\nng  open,  so  to 
say,  folding-doors  for  his  admittance),  he  did  not  consent 
to  let  his  power  with  the  people  rest  on  anything  rather 
than  on  his  own  gifl  of  eloquence.  That  he  was  a 
mastex  in  the  art  of  speaking,  the  comic  poets  bear  him 
witness;  and  the  greatest  of  public  speakers,  in  his  ora- 
tion against  Midias*,  allows  that  Alcibiades,  among  other 
perfections,  was  a  most  accomplished  orator.  If,  how- 
ever, we  give  credit  to  Theophrastus,  who  of  all  philo-» 
sophers  was  the  most  curious  inquirer,  and  the  greatest 
lover  of  histoiy,  we  are  to  imderstand  that  Alcibiades 
had  the  highest  capacity  for  inventingf ,  for  discerning 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  be  said  for  any  purpose  and 
on  any  occasion ;  but  aiming  not  only  at  saying  what  " 
was  required,  but  also  at  saying  it  well,  in  respect,  that 
is,  of  words  and  phrases,  when  these  did  not  readily 
occur,  he  would  often  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  his 
speech  for  want  of  the  apt  word,  and  would  be  silent 
and  leave  off  till  he  could  recollect  himself,  and  find 
what  he  was  seeking  for. 

His  expenses  in  horses  kept  for  the  public  games,  and  11 
in  the  number  of  his  chariots,  were  matter  of  great  ob- 
servation; never  did  any  one  but  he,  either  private 
person  or  king,  send  seven  chariots  to  the  Olympic 

*  Demosthenes  prosecuted  Midias  for  an  assault  on  himself, 
and  has  a  long  passage  in  his  speech  about  the  way  in  which 
Alcibiades,  in  former  times,  in  spite  of  his  great  pretensions,  birth 
and  wealth,  capacity  as.  a  general,  and  skill  as  a  speaker,  had 
not  been  tolerated  in  his  insolence  to  private  persons. 

t  Invention  in  this  sense  is  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  rhe- 
toric, or  the  art  of  speaking :  the  other  four  being  arrangement, 
diction,  memoiy,  delivery;  invention  disposition  docuHOf  me» 
moria,  prontmtiatio,  as  Cicero  says  in  his  **De  Inventione." 
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The  games.  And  to  have  carried  away  at  once  the  first,  the 
Olyra-  second,  and  the  fourth  prize,  as  Thucydides  says,  or  the 
JIJIJ:  third,  as  Euripides  relates  it,  outdoes  fer  away  every 
B.a4fi0.  (Jistiiiclion  that  ever  was  known  or  thought  of  in  that 
kind.     Euripides  celebrates  his  success  in  this  manner : 

—  But  the  song  to  you^ 
Son  of  CliniaSt  is  dtte  ; 
Vietory  is  noble  ;  how  much  more 
To  do,  08  never  Greek  before. 
To  obtain  in  the  great  chariot  raee 
The  first,  the  second,  and  third  place; 
Advance  with  easy  step  to  fame, 
And  three  times*  bid  the  herald  daim 
The  dive  for  a  single  naTne. 

12  The  emulation  displayed  by  the  deputations  of  various 
states,  in  the  presents  which  they  made  to  him,  rendered 
this  success  yet  more  illustrious.  The  Ephesians  erected 
a  tent  ior  him,  adorned  magnificently ;  the  city  of  Chios 
furnished  him  with  provender  for  his  horses,  and  with 
great  numbers  of  beasts  for  sacrifice ;  and  the  Liesbiana 
sent  him  wine  and  other  provisions,  for  the  many  great 
entertainments  which  he  made.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  he  escaped  not  without  censure,  occasioned  either 
by  the  ill-nature  of  his  enemies,  or  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct. For,  it  is  said  that  one  Diomedes,  an  Athenian, 
a  worthy  man  and  a  friend  to  Alcibiades,  passionately 
desiring  to  obtain  the  victoiy  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  having  heard  much  of  a  chariot  which  belonged  to 
the  state  at  Argos,  where  he  knew  that  Alcibiades  had 
great  power  and  many  friends,  prevailed  with  him  to 
undertake  to  buy  the  chariot.  Alcibiades  did  indeed 
buy  it,  but  then  claimed  it  for  his  own,  leaving  Dio- 

*  Perhaps  more  correctly,  twioe:  fas  Ms  read  di9. 
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medes  to  rage  at  him,  and  to  call  iipon  gods  and  men 
to  bear  witness  to  the  injustice.  It  would  seem  there 
wajs  a  suit  at  law  about  it,  and  there  is  an  oration  ex- 
tant Concerning  the  Chariot^  written  by  Isocratea  in 
defence  of  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  but  the  plaintiff  here 
is  named  Tisias,  and  not  Diomedes. 

But  as  soon  as  he  threw  himself  into  politics,  which  13 
was  when  he  was  still  very  young,  he  quickly  brought 
down  the  credit  of  all  the  advisers  of  the  people,  except 
Phseax  the  son  of  Erasistratus,  and  Nicias  the  son  of 
Niceratus,  who  alone  could  contest  it  with  him.  Nicias 
was  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  and  was  esteemed  their 
first  general.  Phaeax  was  but  a  rising  statesman,  like 
Alcibiades ;  he  was  descended  f^om  noble  ancestors,  but 
was  his  mferior,  as  in  many  other  things,  so  principally 
in  eloquence.  He  possessed  rather  the  art  of  persuading 
in  private  conversation,  than  of  debate  before  the  people; 
and  was,  as  Eupolis  said  of  him, 

The  beat  of  talkers  and  of  speakers  tvorst. 

An  oration  against  Alcibiades  exists,  said  to  be  by 
Phaeax,*  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  told,  that 
Alcibiades  made  daily  use  at  his  table  of  the  many  gold 
and  silver  vessels  which  belonged  to  the  commonwealth, 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  There  was,  however,  a 
certain  Hyperbolus  of  the  township  of  PerithoedsB,  whom 
Thucydides  also  speaks  of  as  a  man  of  bad  character, 
and  who  on  the  stage  was  the  general  butt  for  the 
mockery  of  all  the  comic  writers  of  the  time,  but  was 
quite  unconcerned  at  the  worst  they  could  say,  indiffe- 

*  Perhaps  the  same  as  one  now  extant,  ascribed  to  Andocidos. 
Isocrates's  speech  is  also  still  extant,  De  Bigis. 
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rent  to  good  repute  and  therefore  insensible  of  shame ; 
which  some  people  call  boldness  and  com*age,  whereas 
it  is  indeed  impudence  and  recklessness.     He  was  liked 
by  nobody,  yet  the  people  made  frequent  use  of  him, 
when  they  had  a  mind  to  disgrace  or  calumniate  any  per- 
sons in  authority ;  and  at  this  time  they  were  prepared, 
by  his  persuasions,   to  proceed  to  pronoimce  the  sen- 
tence of  ten  years'  banishment,  called  ostracism.     Thia 
they  made  use  of  to  humiliate  and  drive  out  of  the  city 
such  citizens  as  at  any  time  outdid  the  rest  in  credit  and 
power,  indulging  not  so  much  perhaps  their  apprehen- 
sions as  their  jealousies,  in  this  way.     And  when  on 
cism^f  *^^^  occasion  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  ostracism 
SJm'"  "^0^1^  ^^1  upon  one  of  those  three,  Alcibiades  contrived 
*9P»®j^  to  form  a  coalition  of  parties,  and  communicating  his 
tween    project  to  Nicias,  turned  the  sentence  upon  Hyperbolus 
and       himself.    Others  say  it  was  not  with  Nicias,  but  Phaeax, 
that  he  consulted,  and  by  help  of  Phaeax's  friends  pro-, 
cured  the  banishment  of  Hyperbolus,  who  suspected 
nothing  less.     For  no  mean  or  obscure  person  had  ever 
fallen  under  that  punishment,  so  that  Plato,  the  comin 
poet,  speaking  of  Hyperbolus,  might  well  say. 

The  man  deserved  the  fate;  deni/t  who  can  ? 
Yes,  but  the  fate  did  not  deserve  the  Tnan; 
Isotfor  the  like  of  him  and  his  slave-brands 
Bid  Athens  put  the  sherd  into  our  hands. 

But  we  have  given  elsewhere*  a  fuller  statement  of 
what  is  known  to  us  of  the  matter. 
14      Alcibiades,  however,  was  not  less  disturbed  at  the 

*  In  the  life  of  Nicias.   The  probable  time  is  b.c.  416;  a  little 
before  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
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diBtinctiona  which  Nicins  received  from  the  e 
Athena  than  at  the  Lonoura  which  the  AtheniiuiB  them- 
selves  paid  to  him.  For  fhongh  Alcibiadea  was  the 
proper  appointed  person*  to  receive  Lacediem 


e  of  thoa 


that  m 


i  made  prisoneTs  at  Pyloa,  yet,  &o.  ub. 


after  they  had  obtained  the  peace  and  restitution  of  the 
captives  by  the  procurement  chiefly  of  Nicias,  they  paid 
special  attentions  to  htm.  And  it  was  commonly  said 
in  Greece,  that  the  war  was  begun  by  Pericles,  and  tliat 
Nicias  made  an  end  of  it,  and  the  peace  was  generally 

*  He  wu,  BajB  Plnttirch,  Lacedsmonian  proxenus  at  Athens. 
The  proxanu  in  the  «DoieDt  cities  waa  a  DHtiTB  citizen  whc 
undertook  to  help  and  protect  the  citizena  of  aoother  state  who 
came  to  atay  there.  He  served  the  some  purpose  as  consuls 
in  modem  limes ;  only  he  was  always  a  citizen  of  the  city  he 
lived  in ;  and  hence  the  office  generally  ran  in  a  family.  Al- 
dbiades  was  displeased,  that  Spartan  envoys  coming  to  Athens 
should  seek  hospitality  and  assistance  from  any  one  bnt  him- 
sell    Compare  the  Life  of  Pericles,  o.  29. 
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rj^Q  called  the  peace  of  Nicias.  Alcibiades,  extremely  an- 
&1^°'  noyed  at  this,  and  flill  of  envy,  set  himself  to  break 
B.C.  421.  ^Q  treaty.  First,  therefore,  observing  that  the  Argives, 
as  well  out  of  fear  as  hatred  of  the  LacedsemomanB, 
sought  for  protection  against  them,  he  gave  them  & 
secret  assurance  of  alliance  with  Athens.  And  com- 
mimicating,  as  well  in  person  as  by  letters,  with  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  people  there,  he  encouraged  them  not  to 
fear  the  Lacedsemonians,  nor  make  concessions  to  them, 
but  to  wait  a  little  and  keep  their  eyes  on  the  Athenians, 
who  already  were  all  but  sorry  they  had  made  peace, 
and  would  soon  give  it  up.  And  presently,  when  the 
Lacedsemonians  had  made  a  league  with  the  Boeotians, 
and  had  not  delivered  up  Panactum  entire*,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done  by  the  treaty,  but  only  after 
first  destroying  it,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  Alcibiades  laid  hold  of  that  oppor- 
timity  to  exasperate  them  more  highly.  He  clamoured 
against  Nicias,  and  accused  him  of  many  things,  which 
seemed  probable  enough ;  as  that,  when  he  was  general 
he  made  no  attempt  himself  to  capture  their  enemies 
that  were  shut  up  in  the  isle  of  Sphacteria ;  but  when 
they  were  afterwards  made  prisoners  by  others,  he  pro- 
cured their  release  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Lacede- 
monians, only  to  get  favour  with  them ;  that  he  would 
not  make  use  of  his  credit  with  them  to  prevent  their 
entering  into  this  confederacy  with  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  sought 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  Greeks  who  were  inclined 

*  The  BceotianB  had  taken  Panactum,  a  i<xt  on  the  frontier  of 
Attica.  They  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  to  give  it 
up ;  they  did  give  it  up,  but  pulled  it  down  first. 
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to  make  alliance  and  friendship  with  Athens,  because  The 
forsooth  the  Lacedaemonians  might  not  happen  to  like  em- 
it.  Just  when  Nicias  was  bj  these  arts  brought  into  ii.c.  420 
disgrace  with  the  people,  ambassadors  arrived  from 
Lacedsemon,  holding  at  once  a  satiB&ctory  language, 
and  adding  that  thej  had  full  powers  to  arrange  aU 
matters  in  dispute  upon  friendly  and  equitable  terms. 
The  council  had  received  them,  and  the  people  were  to 
assemble  on  the  morrow  to  give  them  audience.  Alci- 
biades  got  alarmed,  and  contrived  to  gain  a  secret  con- 
ference with  the  envoys.  When  they  were  met,  he 
said :  "  Wliat  is  it  you  intend,  ye  men  of  Sparta  ?  Can 
you  be  ignorant  that  the  coimcil  always  act  with  mode- 
ration and  respect  towai*ds  ambassadors,  but  that  the 
people  are  frdl  of  ambition  and  great  designs  ?  If  you 
let  them  know  what  frdl  powers  you  possess,  they  will 
urge  and  press  you  to  unreasonable  conditions.  Qidt, 
therefore,  this  indiscreet  simplicity,  if  you  expect  to 
obtain  equal  terms  from  the  Athenians,  and  would  not 
have  things  extorted  from  you  contrary  to  your  inclina- 
tions ;  and  begin  to  treat  with  the  people  for  terms  of 
agreement,  not  avowing  yourselves  plenipotentiaries. 
And  I  will  be  ready  to  assist  you  out  of  good- will  to 
the  LacedsBmonians."  When  he  had  said  thus,  he  gave 
them  his  oath  for  the  performance  of  what  he  promised, 
and  by  this  way  drew  them  from  Nicias  to  rely  entirely 
upon  himself;  and  left  them  full  of  admiration  of  the  dis- 
cernment and  sagacity  they  had  seen  in  him.  The  next 
day,  when  the  people  were  assembled  and  the  ambassa- 
dors introduced,  Alcibiades,  with  great  apparent  courtesy, 
asked  them,  With  what  powers  they  were  come  ?  They 
answered,  Not  as  plenipotentiaries.   Instantly,  Alcibiades, 
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with  a  loud  voice,  as  though  he  had  received  and  net  done 

the  wrong,  began  to  call  them  dishonest  prevaricators, 

and  to  urge  that  such  men  could  not  possibly  come  to 

say  or  do  anything  that  was  sincere.      The   council 

also  complained,  the  people  were  in  a  rage,  and  Nicias, 

who  knew  nothing  of  the  deceit  and   the  imposture, 

was  in  the  greatest  surprise  and  confusion  at  such 

a  change  in  the  men. 

15      So  thus  the  LacedaBmonian  ambassadors  were  utterly 

^th"^  rejected,  and  Alcibiades  was  declared  general,  who  pre- 

^^.   sently  united  the  Argives,  the  Eleans,  and  the  people  of 

iceneral  Mantinea,  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Athenians.    And 

B.C.  419.  though  no  man  conunended  the  melhod  by  which  he 

effected  it,  nevertheless  it  was  a  great  political  feat  thus 

to  divide  and  shake  almost  all  Peloponnesus,  and  to 

combine  so  many  men  in  arms  against  the  Lacedaemonians 

gj^ttlg    in  one  day  before  Mantinea ;  and,  moreover,  to  remove 

tfnefL^"  *^®  ^^  ^^^  *^®  danger  so  fer  from  the  frontier  of  the 
B.C.  418.  Athenians,  that  even  success  would  profit  the  enemy 
but  little,  should  they  be  conquerors,  whereas  if  they 
were  defeated,  Sparta  itself  was  hardly  safe.  After  this 
battle  at  Mantinea,  the  select  thousand*  of  the  Argives 
immediately  set  to  work  to  overthrow  the  people  in 
Argos,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  came  to  their  aid  and  abolished  the 
democracy.  But  the  people  took  arms  again  and  gained 
the  advantage,  and  Alcibiades  came  to  their  aid,  and 
completed  the  victory,  and  persuaded  them  to  build 

*  The  select  thousand  were  yoimg  men  of  the  zichei*  dassesi 
enrolled  in  a  separate  military  coips.  The  Spartans  had  won  the 
day  at  Mantinea,  and  this  encouraged  the  attempt* 
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long  walls,  and  by  that  means  to  join  their  city  to  the 
sea,  and  so  to  place  it  wholly  within  the  reach  of  the 
Athenian  power.  To  this  purpose  he  procured  them 
builders  and  masons  from  Athens,  and  displayed  the 
greatest  zeal  for  their  service,  and  gained  no  less  honour 
and  power  to  himself  than  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Athens.  He  also  persuaded  the  people  of  Patrae  to  join 
their  city  to  the  sea,  by  building  long  walls ;  and  whei^ 
some  one  told  them,  by  way  of  warning,  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  swallow  them  up,  Alcibiades  made  answer, 
Perhaps  so,  by  little  and  little,  and  beginning  at  the  feet, 
hut  the  Lacedcemonians  would  begin  at  the  head  and 
do  it  all  at  once.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to  advise  the 
Athenians  to  look  to  their  interests  by  land,  and  to  make 
good  the  oath  which  was  put  to  the  youths  in  the  temple 
of  Agi*aulos*,  that  they  would  account  wheat  and  barley, 
and  vines  and  olives,  to  be  the  limits  of  Attica;  so  in- 
Btructing  them  to  claim  a  title  to  all  land  that  is  culti- 
vated and  productive. 

But  with  all  these  words  and  deeds,  and  with  all  this  ^^ 
aagacity  and  high  spirit,  he  intermingled  exorbitant 
luxury  and  pride  and  wantonness  in  his  eating  and 
drinking  and  dissolute  living ;  wore  long  purple  robes 
like  a  woman,  which  dragged  after  him  as  he  went  through 
the  market-place ;  caused  the  planks  of  his  galley  to  be 
cat  away,  that  so  he  might  lie  the  softer,  his  bed  not 

*  Agranlos,  or  Agraule,  from  whom  the  township  of  Agraule 
took  its  name,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  who  to 
fulfil  an  oracle^  which  promised  victory  on  such  a  condition, 
threw  herself  from  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis.  The  people  built 
her  a  temple,  and  here  the  young  Athenians,  on  first  assuming 
arms,  took  this  oath. 
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being  7)Iaced  on  the  boards,  but  hanging  upon  girths. 
His  shield,  again,  which  was  richly  gilded,  had  not  the 
usual  ensigns  of  the  Athenians,  but  a  ^Cupid,  holding  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  was  painted  upon  it.  The 
sight  of  all  this  made  the  people  of  good  repute  in  the 
city  feel  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  apprehension  also, 
at  his  high-handed  living  and  his  contempt  of  law,  as 
things  monstrous  in  themselves,  and  indicating  designs 
of  usurpation.  Aristophanes  has  well  expressed  the 
people's  feebng  towards  hun  :— 

They  love,  and  hate,  and  cannot  do  without  him. 

And  still  more  strongly,  under  a  figiu*ative  expression, 

Best  rear  no  lion  in  yowr  State^  *ti8  true; 
But  treat  him  like  a  lion  if  you  do» 

The  truth  is,  his  contributions  of  money,  his  publio 
shows,  and  other  munificence  to  the  people,  which  were 
such  as  nothing  could  exceed,  the  glory  of  his  ancestors, 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  the  grace  of  his  person,  hia 
strength  of  body,  joined  with  his  great  courage  and 
knowledge  in  military  affairs,  prevailed  upon  the  Athe- 
nians to  endure  the  rest  patiently,  to  indulge  many 
things  to  him,  and,  according  to  their  habit,  to  give 
the  softest  names  to  his  iaults,  attributing  them  to 
youth  and  good-nature.  He  kept  Agatharchus,  the 
painter,  a  prisoner  till  he  had  painted  his  whole  house, 
but  then  dismissed  him  with  a  reward.  He  publicly 
struck  Taureas,  who  exhibited  plays  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  competed  with  him  for  the  prize.  He  selected 
for  himself  one  of  the  captive  Melian  women,  and  had  a 
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child  by  her,  whom  he  took  care  to  bring  up.     Thia 
the  Athenians  called  great  humanity ;  and  yet  he  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  isle  of  Melos  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  Captura 
having  spoken  in  &your  of  that  decree.     When  Aris-  B.c.4ie. 
tophon  the  painter  had  drawn  Nemea  sitting  and  hold* 
ing  Alcibiades  in  her  arms*,  the  multitude  were  pleased 
with  the  piece,  and  thronged  to  see  it,  but  older  people 
disliked  it,  and  looked  on  all  these  things  as  enormities^ 
and  movements  towards  tyranny.     So  that  it  was  not 
said  amiss  by  Archestratus,  that  Greece  could  not  mp^ 
port  a  second  Alcibiades,     Once,  when  Alcibiades  suc- 
ceeded well  in  the  assembly,  and  a  crowd  of  people 
attended  him  home  to  do  him  honour,   Timon,   the 
misanthrope,  did  not  pass  by,  nor  avoid  him  as  he  did 
others,   but  met  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
said,  ''Go  on,  my  son;   and  increase  in  credit  with 
the  people;  you  will  one  day  bring  them  calamities 
enough."     Some  that  were  present  laughed  at  the  say- 
ing, and  some  reviled  Timon ;    but  there  were  others 
upon  whom  it  made  a  deep  impression.     So  various 
was  the  judgment  which  was  made  of  him,   and  so 
uneven  his  own  character. 

The  Athenians,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Pericles,  had  17 
already  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  Sicily;  but  did  not  The. 
attempt  anything  till  after  his  death.     Then,  under  expedi- 
pretence  of  aiding  their  friends,  they  sent  succours  upon  bx?*41s. 

*  The  picture  was  one  of  two  made  in  honour  of  his  yictories 
in  the  games.  In  one  of  them  the  two  deities  of  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  games  were  painted  crowning  him ;  the  other  re- 
presented him  thus  embraced  by  Nemea,  the  goddess  of  the 
Nemean  games. 
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several  occasions  to  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
Syracusans,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  an  expedition 
with  a  greater  force.  But  Alcibiades  was  the  person 
who  inflamed  this  desire  of  theirs  to  the  height,  and 
prevailed  with  them  no  longer  to  proceed  by  partial 
measures,  and  by  little  and  little,  in  their  design,  but 
to  sail  out  with  a  great  fleet,  and  undertake  at  once  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  island.  He  possessed 
the  people  with  great  hopes,  and  he  himself  entertained 
yet  greater ;  and  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  was  the 
utmost  bound  of  their  ambition,  was  but  the  mere 
outset  of  his  expectation.  Nicias  endeavoured  to  divert 
the  people  from  the  enterprise,  by  representing  to  them 
that  the  taking  of  Syracuse  would  be  a  work  of  great 
difficulty;  but  Alcibiades  dreamed  of  nothing  less  than 
the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  by  the  ac- 
cession of  these  conceiving  himself  at  once  made  master 
of  Italy  and  of  Peloponnesus,  seemed  to  look  upon 
Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  magazine  for  the  war.  The 
yoimg  men  were  soon  elevated  with  these  hopes,  and 
listened  gladly  to  those  of  riper  years,  who  talked 
wonders  of  the  countries  they  were  going  to ;  so  that 
you  might  see  great  numbers  sitting  in  the  wrestling- 
grounds  and  on  the  public  seats,  drawing  on  the  ground 
the  figure  of  the  island,  and  the  situation  of  Libya 
and  Carthage.  Socrates  the  philosopher  and  Meton  the 
astronomer  are  said,  however,  never  to  have  hoped  for 
any  good  to  the  commonwealth  from  this  war ;  the  one, 
it  is  t*  be  supposed,  presaging  what  would  ensue,  frx)m 
signs  given  him  by  his  attendant  Genius;  and  the 
other,  either  upon  rational  consideration  of  the  project, 
or  by  use  of  some  art  of  divination,  conceived  fears  for 
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its  isfme,  and,  feigning  madness,  caught  up  a  burning 
tx)rch,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  set  his  own 
house  on  fire.  Others  relate,  that  he  did  not  make 
any  pretence  of  being  mad,  but  set  his  house  on  fire 
secretly  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  besought 
the  people  that  for  his  comfort,  after  such  a  calamity, 
they  woidd  spare  his  son  from  the  expedition.  By 
which  artifice  he  deceived  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
obtained  of  them  what  he  desired. 

Together  with  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  much  against  his  18 
will,  was  appointed  general ;  and  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  command,  not  the  less  on  account  of  his  colleague. 
But  the  Athenians  thought  the  war  would  proceed  more 
prosperously,  if  they  did  not  send  Alcibiades  free  from 
all  restraint,  but  tempered  his  heat  with  the  caution  of 
Nicias.  This  they  chose  the  rather  to  do,  because 
Lamachus,  the  third  general,  though  he  was  advanced 
in  years,  yet  in  several  battles  had  appeared  no  less  hot 
and  rash  than  Alcibiades  himself.  When  they  began 
to  deliberate  as  to  the  amount  of  the  forces  and  the 
manner  of  making  the  necessary  provisions,  Mcias  made 
another  attempt  to  oppose  the  design  and  tc  prevent 
the  war ;  but  Alcibiades  contradicted  him,  and  carried 
his  point  with  the  people.  And  one  Demostratus,  an 
orator,  proposing  to  give  the  generals  absolute  power 
for  the  preparations  and  the  whole  management  of  the 
war,  it  was  presently  so  decreed.  When  all  things 
were  fitted  for  the  voyage,  many  unlucky  omens  ap- 
peared. Just  at  the  time  fell  the  feast  of  Adonis,  in 
which  the  women  used  to  lay  out  in  many  parts  of  the 
city  images  resembling  dead  men  carried  out  to  their 
burial,  and  to  represent  funeral  solemnities  by  beating 
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Muti-    themselves,  and  singing  mournful  songs.     The  mud- 
of  the    lation  however  of  the  images  of  Mercury,  most  of  which 

Herm». 


A  herma,  or  statue  of  Merenry. 

in  one  night  had  their  faces  all  disfigured,  terrified 
many  persons  who  were  wont  to  disregard  most  things 
of  that  nature.  It  was  given  out  that  it  was  done  by 
the  Corinthians,  for  the  sake  of  the  Syracusans,  who  were 
their  colony,  in  hopes  that  the  Athenians  by  such  pro- 
digies might  be  induced  to  delay  or  abandon  the  war. 
But  this  report  gained  no  credit  with  the  people, 
nor  yet  the  belief  of  those  who  woidd  not  suppose 
that  there  was  anything  ominous  in  the  matter,  but 
thought  it  only  an  extravagant  action,  committed  in 
that  sort  of  sport  which  runs  into  license,  by  wild  young 
men  coming  from  a  debauch.  Alike  enraged  and  ter- 
rified at  the  thing,  looking  upon  it  to  proceed  from  a 
conspiracy  of  persons,  who  designed  some  conmiotionB 
iu  the  state,  the  council,  as  well  as  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  both  of  which  met  frequently  in  a  few  days' 
space,  examined  diligently  everything  that  might  ad- 
minister ground  for  suspicion. 
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During  this  examination,  Androcles,  one  of  the  dema-  19 
gogues,  produced  certain  slaves  and  strangers  before 
them,  who  accused  Alcibiades  and  some  of  his  friends 
of  de&cing  other  images  in  the  same  manner,  and  of 
having  profanely  acted  the  sacred  Mysteries  at  a 
dronken  meeting,  where  one  Theodoras  represented 
th^  Herald,  Polytion  the  Torch-bearer,  and  Alcibiades 
the  Chief  Priest,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  appeared 
as  candidates  for  initiation,  and  had  the  style  of  Ini- 
tiates. These  are  the  matters  contained  in  the  articles 
of  information*,  which  Thessalus  the  son  of  Cimon 
exhibited  against  Alcibiades,  for  his  impious  mockery 
of  the  two  goddesses,  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  The  people 
were  highly  exasperated  and  incensed  against  Alcibiades 
upon  this  accusation,  which  being  aggravated  by  An- 
drocles, the  most  malicious  of  all  his  enemies,  at  first 
disturbed  his  friends  exceedingly.  But  when  they 
perceived  that  all  the  seamen  designed  for  Sicily  were 
for  him,  and  the  soldiers  also,  and  when  the  Argive  and 
Mantinean  auxiliaries,  a  thousand  men  at  arms,  openly 
declared  that  they  had  undertaken  this  distant  maritime 
expedition  for  the  sake  of  Alcibiades,  and  that,  if  he 
was  ill-used,  they  woidd  all  go  home,  they  recovered 
tiieir  courage,  and  became  eager  to  make  use  of  the 
present  opportunity  for  justifying  him.  At  this  his 
enemies  were  again  discouraged,  fearing  lest  the  people 
should  be  more  gentle  to  him  in  their  sentence,  because 
of  the  occasion  they  had  for  his  service.  Therefore  to 
obviate  this,  they  contrived  that  some  other  orators, 

♦  An  EisangeliOj  the  technical  term  for  an  indictment  before 
the  legislature,  for  misdemeanours  not  coming  strictly  under  the 
letter  of  anj  written  law.     . 
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who  did  not  appear  to  be  enemies  to  Alcibiades,  but 
really  hated  him  no  less  than  those  who  avowed  it, 
should  stand  up  in  the  assembly  and  say,  that  it  was  a 
very  absurd  thing  that  one  who  was  created  general 
of  such  an  army  with  absolute  power,  after  his  troops 
were  assembled,  and  the  confederates  were  come,  should 
lose  the  opportunity,  delaying  here  whilst  the  list  of 
the  jurors  shoidd  be  made  up,  and  a  day  and  hour  be 
determined  for  the  pleadings :  andj  therefore,  let  him 
sail  at  once;  good  fortune  attend  him;  and  when  the 
war  should  he  at  an  end,  he  might  then  in  person  make 
his  defence  according  to  the  laws,  Alcibiades  per- 
ceived the  malice  of  this  postponement,  and,  appealing 
in  the  assembly,  represented  that  it  was  monstrous  for 
him  to  be  sent  with  the  command  of  so  large  an  arm^^ 
when  he  lay  under  such  accusations  and  calumnies ; 
that  he  deserved  to  die  if  he  could  not  clear  himself  of 
the  crimes  objected  to  him ;  hut  when  he  had  so  done^ 
and  had  proved  his  innocence,  he  should  then  cheerfully 
apply  himself  to  the  war,  as  standing  no  longer  in  fear 
of  false  accusers, 
20  But  when  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  people,  who 
commanded  him  to  sail  immediately,  he  set  out,  and 
the  other  generals  with  him,  having  under  their  com- 
mand near  one  hundred  and  forty  galleys,  five  thousand 
one  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  about  one  thousand 
three  himdred  archers,  slingers,  and  light-armed  men, 
and  all  the  other  provisions  corresponding.  And  ar- 
riving on  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  occupied  Rhegium,  and 
there  stated  his  views  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  conduct  the  war.  He  was  opposed  by  Nicias ; 
but  Lamachus  being  of  his  opinion,  they  sailed  for 
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Sicily  forthwith,  and  took  Gatana.  This  was  all  that 
was  done  while  he  was  there,  for  he  was  immediately 
after  summoned  home  by  the  Athenians  to  abide  his 
trial.  At  first,  as  we  before  said,  there  were  only  some 
slight  suspicions  advanced  against  Alcibiades,  and  evil 
reports  by  certain  slaves  and  strangers.  But  afterwards, 
in  his  absence,  his  enemies  attacked  him  more  violently^ 
and  confoimded  together  the  breaking  the  images  with 
the  profanation  of  the  Mysteries,  as  though  both  had  been 
committed  in  pursuance  of  the  same  conspiracy  for 
changing  the  government.  The  people  proceeded  to 
imprison  all  that  seemed  in  any  way  implicated  in  the 
matter,  without  distinction,  and  without  hearing  them, 
and  repented  now,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
charge,  that  they  had  not  immediately  brought  Alcibi- 
ades to  his  trial,  and  given  judgment  upon  him.  Any 
of  his  relations  or  inends  or  companions  who  fell  into 
the  people's  hands,  whilst  they  were  in  this  fury,  did 
not  fail  to  meet  with  very  severe  usage.  Thucydides 
has  omitted  to  name  the  informers,  but  others  mention 
Dioclides  and  Teucer.  Amongst  whom  is  Phrynichus, 
the  comic  poet,  in  whom  we  find  the  following : — 

0  dearest  Hermes  !  only  do  take  care. 
And  mind  you  do  not  miss  your  footing  there  ; 
Should  you  get  hitrt,  occasion  may  arise. 
For  a  new  Dioclides  to  tell  lies. 

To  which  he  makes  Mercury  retui*n  this  answer  :— 

lunU  so  :  for  I  feel  no  inclination 

To  reward  Teucer  for  more  information. 

The  truth  is,  his  accusers  alleged  nothing  thai  was  cer- 
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tain  or  solid  against  Him.  One  of  them,  being  asked 
how  he  knew  the  men  who  defaced  the  images,  reply- 
ing, that  he  saw  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  made 
a  palpable  misstatement,  for  it  was  just  new  moon  when 
the  fact  was  committed.  This  made  all  men  of  under- 
standing cry  out  upon  the  thing ;  but  the  people  were 
as  eager  as  ever  to  receive  ftirther  accusations,  nor 
was  their  first  heat  at  all  abated,  but  they  went  on 
seizing  and  imprisoning  every  one  that  had  anything 
said  against  them. 
21  Amongst  those  who  were  detained  in  prison  for  their 
trials,  was  Andocides  the  orator,  whose  descent  the 
historian  Hellanicus  deduces  from  Ulvsses.  He  was 
always  supposed  to  hate  popidar  government,  and 
to  support  oligarchy.  The  chief  ground  of  his  being 
suspected  of  defacing  the  images,  was  because  the 
great  Mercury,  which  stood  near  his  house,  and  was  an 
ancient  monument  of  the  tribe  ^gei's,  was  almost  the 
only  statue,  of  all  the  remarkable  ones,  which  remained 
entire.  For  this  cause  it  is  now  called  the  Mercury  of 
Andocides,  all  men  giving  it  that  name,  though  the  in- 
scription is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  happened 
that  Andocides,  amongst  the  rest  who  were  prisoners 
upon  the  same  accoimt,  contracted  particular'  acquaint- 
ance and  intimacy  with  one  Timaeus,  a  person  inferior 
to  him  in  repute,  but  of  remarkable  dexterity  and  bold- 
ness. He  persuaded  Andocides  to  accuse  himself  and 
some  few  others  of  this  crime,  urging  to  him  that  upon 
his  confession  he  would  be,  by  the  decree  of  the  people, 
secure  of  his  pardon,  whereas  the  event  of  judgment  is 
uncertain  to  all  meuy  but  to  great  persons,  such  as  he 
was,  most  formidable:  and  it  was  better  for  him,  if  he 
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regarded  himself^  to  save  his  life  by  telling  a  lie,  than 
to  suffer  an  infamous  death,  and  remain,  although  vn- 
justly,  under  the  same  imputation:  and  if  he  had  regard 
to  the  public  good,  it  was  commendable  to  sacrifice  a  few 
suspected  men,  by  that  means  to  rescue  many  excellent 
persons  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  Andocides  was 
prevailed  upon,  and  accused  Himself  and  some  others, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  decree  obtained  his  pardon, 
while  all  the  persons  named  by  him,  except  some  few 
who  had  saved  themselves  by  flight,  suffered  death. 
To  gain  the  greater  credit  to  his  information,  he  accused 
his  own  servants  amongst  others.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  people's  anger  was  not  immediately  appeased ; 
and  being  now  less  taken  up  with  the  mutilators,  they 
had  their  whole  passion,  as  it  were,  at  their  disposal  to 
be  discharged  upon  Alcibiades.  In  conclusion  they 
sent,  the  Salaminian  galley  to  recall  him.  They  had 
the  wisdom,  however,  to  command  those  that  were 
sent,  to  use  no  violence,  nor  seize  upon  his  person, 
but  address  him  in  the  mildest  terms,  requiring  him 
to  follow  them  to  Athens,  in  order  to  abide  his  trial, 
and  clear  himself  before  the  people.  For  they  feared 
disorder  and  sedition  in  the  army  in  an  enemy*s  country; 
which  indeed  it  woidd  have  been  easy  for  Alcibiades  to 
excite,  if  he  had  wished  it.  For  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
pirited upon  his  departure,  expecting  for  the  future 
tedious  delays,  and  that  the  war  would  be  drawn  out 
into  a  lazy  length  by  Nicias,  when  Alcibiades,  who  was 
the  spur  to  action,  was  taken  away.  For  though 
Lamachus  was  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  courage,  poverty 
deprived  him  of  authority  and  respect  in  the  army. 

Alcibiades,  in  his  very  departure,  prevented  Messina  22 
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from  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  There 
were  some  in  that  city  who  were  upon  the  point  of 
delivering  it  up,  but  he,  knowing  better  than  any  one 
their  names,  gave  ioformation  to  the  fiiends  of  the 
Byracusans,  and  so  defeated  the  whole  contrivance. 
When  he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  went  on  shore,  and  there 
concealed  himself,  and  escaped  those  who  searched  ailer 
him.  To  one  who  knew  him,  and  asked  him^  if  he 
durst  not  trust  his  own  native  country,  he  replied,  "  In 
everything  else,  yes ;  but  in  a  matter  that  touches  my 
life,  I  would  not  trust  even  my  mother,  lest  she  by 
nuBtake  might  throw  in  the  black  ball  instead  of  the 
white."  When  afterwards  he  was  told  that  the  as- 
sembly had  pronounced  judgment  of  death  against 
him,  all  he  said  was,  *^  I  will  make  them  feel  that  I 
am  alive."  The  information  against  him  was  con- 
ceived in  this  form : — "  Thessalus  son  of  Cimon,  oi 
the  township  of  the  Laciadse,  lays  information  that 
Alcibiades  son  of  Clinias,  of  the  to^mship  of  the  Scam- 
ibonidffi,  has  committed  a  crime  against  the  goddesses 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  by  representing  in  derision  the 
Holy  Mysteries,  and  showing  them  to  his  companions 
in  his  own  house.  Where,  being  habited  in  such  robes 
as  are  used  by  the  Chief  Priest  when  he  shows  the  holy 
things,  he  named  himself  the  Chief  Priest,  Polytion  the 
Torch-bearer,  and  Theodorus  of  the  township  of  Phegsea 
the  Herald;  and  saluted  the  rest  of  his  company  as 
Initiates  and  Adepts.  All  which  was  done  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Eumolpidce  and  the 
Heralds  and  the  Priests  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis.*'  He 
was  condenmed  as  contumacious  upon  his  not  appear- 
ing, his  property  confiscated,  and  a  decree  made  that 
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all  the  prieRtf^  and  priestesses  should  solemnly  curse 
him.  One  only  of  whom,  Theano  the  daughter  of 
Menon,  of  the  townjdhip  of  Agraule,  is  said  to  have 
resisted  that  part  of  the  decree,  saying,  that  her  holy 
office  obliged  her  to  make  prayers^  but  not  execration^. 

Alcibiades,  lying  under  these  heavy   decrees  and  23 
sentences,  when  first  he  fled  from  Thurii,  passed  over 
into   Peloponnesus,   and  was  at  this  time  staying  at 
Argos.  But  being  there  in  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  think* 
ing  himself  utterly  hopeless  of  return  to  his  native  coun- 
tjy,he  sent  to  Sparta,  desiring  safe  conduct,  and  assuring 
them,  that  he  would  make  them  more  than  amends  by 
his  future  services  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  them 
while  he  was  their  enemy.     The  Spartans  giving  him 
the  security  he  desired,  he  went  among  them  with 
eagerness,  and  at  his  very  first  coming,  succeeded  in 
inducing  them  to  delay  and  hesitate  no  longer  about 
sending  aid  to  the  Syracusans;    and  so  roused  and 
excited  them,  that  they  forthwith  despatched  Gylippus  oyiip. 
into  Sicily,  to  crush  the  forces  which  the  Athenians  JJnJ? 
had  in  Sicily.     A  second  point  was,  to  renew  the  war  Bxfii*. 
upon  the  Athenians  at  home.    But  the  third  thing,  and 
the  most  important  of  all,  was  to  make  them  fortify  Benew- 
Decelea,  whicn  above  everything  reduced  and  wasted  wu*  in  ^ 
the  pubstance  of  the  Athenians.    The  renown  which  he  Kodocl 
earned  by  these  public  services  was  equalled  by  the  J[{J^f 
admiration  he  attracted  to  his  private  life ;  he  captivated  ^JJ^' 
and  won  over  everybody  by  his  conformity  to  Spartan  ^^  *^^- 
habits.     People  who  saw  him  wearing  his  hair  dose 
out,  bathing  in  cold  water,  eating  coarse  meal,,  ajad 
dining  on  black  broth,  doubted,  or  rather  coidd  not 
believe,  that  he  had  ever  had  a  cook  in  his  house,  or  seen 
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the  face  of  a  perfumer,  or  worn  a  scarf  of  Milesian 
fine  wool.  For  he  had,  we  are  told,  this  pecidiar 
talent  and  artifice  for  gaining  men^s  affections,  that 
he  coujd  at  once  comply  with  and  reallj  embrace 
and  enter  into  their  habite  and  ways  of  life,  and  change 
as  often  and  as  fast  as  the  chameleon.  One  colour  in- 
deed thej  say  the  chameleon  cannot  assume ;  it  cannot 
make  itself  appear  white :  but  Alcibiades,  whether 
with  good  men  or  with  bad,  could  adapt  himself  to  his 
company,  and  wear  indifferently  the  appearance  of 
virtue  or  vice.  At  Sparta,  he  was  devoted  to  athletic 
exercises,  was  frugal  and  reserved ;  in  Ionia,  luxurious, 
gay,  and  careless;  in  Thrace,  always  drinking;  in 
Thessaly,  ever  on  horseback;  and  when  he  lived  with 
Tissaphemes,  the  Persian  satrap,  he  exceeded  the  Per- 
sians themselves  in  magnificence  and  pomp.  Not  that 
his  natural  disposition  changed  so  easily,  nor  that  his 
real  character  was  so  very  variable,  but  whenever  he 
was  sensible  that  by  pursuing  his  own  inclinations  he 
might  give  offence  to  those  with  whom  he  had  occasion 
to  convei'se,  he  transformed  himself  into  any  shape, 
and  adopted  any  Cushion,  that  he  observed  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  them.  .So  that  to  have  seen  him  at  Lace- 
dsmon,  a  man,  judging  by  the  outward  appearance, 
would  have  said  :  "  'Tis  not  Achilles'  son,  but  he  himi- 
self,  the  very  man"  that  Lycurgus  designed  to  form ; 
while  hifi  real  feelings  and  acts  would  have  rather 
provoked  the  exclamation:  '^'Tis  the  same  woman 
stilL"  *    For  while  king  Agis  was  absent  and  abroad 

*  (('Tis  not  Achilles'  son,  but  he  himHetf,  the  veiy  man,"  is 
quoted  elsewhere  by  Plutarch,  but  ia  otherwise  unknown.  **  'Tis 
Uie  same  woman  still,"  is  said  of  Helen  by  Electrs  in  the 
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with  the  army,  he  corrupted  his  wife  Timsea,  and  had 
a  child  bom  by  her.  Nor  did  she  even  deny  it,  but 
when  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  called  him  in 
public  Leotychides,  but  amongst  her  confidants  and 
attendants,  woidd  whifiper  that  his  name  was  Alcibiades. 
To  such  a  degree  was  she  transported  by  her  passion 
ibr  him.  He  on  the  other  side  would  say,  in  his  vain 
way,  he  had  not  done  this  thing  out  of  mere  wantonness 
of  insult,  nor  to  gratify  a  passion,  but  in  order  that  his 
mce  might  one  day  he  kings  over  the  LacedcBtnonians, 
There  were  many  who  told  Agis  of  what  was  doing : 
and  time  itself  gave  the  surest  evidence.  For  Agis, 
alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  had  quitted  his  wife,  and  for 
ten  months  after  was  never  with  her;  Leotychides 
therefore  being  bom  at  the  end  of  those  ten  months,  he 
would  not  acknowledge  him  for  his  son,  which  was  the 
reason  that  afterwards  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  suc- 
cession. 

After  the  Athenians  had  suffered  their  disaster  in  24 
Sidlyy  envoys  came  to  Sparta  at  once  ftt)m  Chios,  and  Defeat 
Lesbos,  and  Cyzicus,  to  signify  their  purpose  of  revolt-  Athe- 
ing  from  Athens.     The  Boeotians  interposed  in  £ivour  slcliy,"' 
of  the  Lesbians,  and  Phamabazus  of  the  Cyzicenes,  but  ^'^'  ^^ 
the  Lacedsemonians,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  of  Ionia, 
chose  to  assist  Chios  before  all  others.     He  himself  also 
sailed  instantly  to  the  spot,  procured  the  immediate 
revolt  of  almost  all  Ionia,  and  co-operating  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  generals,  did  great  mischief  to  the  Athe- 
nians.    But  Agis  was  his  enemy,  hating  him  for  having 

Orestes  of  Euripides  (129),  when,  in  making  a  fiineral  offering, 
she  had,  to  save  her  beaaty,  cat  off  only  the  veiy  ends  of  her 
hair. 
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dishonoured  his  wife,  and  also  impatient  of  his  glory, 
as  almost  every  enterprise  and  every  success  was  as- 
cribed to  Alcibiades.  Others  also  of  the  most  powerful 
and  ambitious  amongst  the  Spartans  were  possessed 
with  jealouE^  of  him,  and  at  last  prevailed  with  the 
magistrates  in  the  city  to  send  orders  into  Ionia  that 
he  should  be  killed.  Alcibiades  however  quietly  ob* 
tained  intelligence  of  this,  and,  in  apprehension  of  the 
result,  while  he  joined  in  all  the  measures  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, took  care  not  to  put  his  person  in  their 
power ;  and  at  last  withdrawing  for  his  safety's  sake  to 
Tissaphemes,  the  king  of  Persia's  satrap,  immediately 
became  the  first  and  most  influential  person  about  him. 
For  this  barbarian,  not  being  himself  sincere,  but  a 
lover  of  guile  and  wickedness,  admired  his  address  and 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  talents.  And,  indeed, 
the  charm  of  daily  familiar  intercourse  with  him  was 
more  than  any  character  could  resist  or  any  dispodtioil 
escape.  Even  those  who  feared  and  envied  him,  could 
not  but  take  delight,  and  have  a  sort  of  kindness  fox 
him,  when  they  saw  him  and  were  in  his  company. 
So  that  Tissaphemes,  otherwise  above  all  other  PersianB 
a  hater  of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  so  won  by  the  flatteries 
of  Alcibiades,  that  he  set  himself  even  to  exceed  him 
in  responding  to  them.  The  most  beautifiil  of  his 
parks,  containing  salubrious  streams  and  meadows, 
where  he  had  built  pavilions  and  places  of  retirement 
royally  and  exquisitely  adorned,  received  by  his  di- 
rection the  name  of  Alcibiades^  and  was  always  so 
called  and  so  spoken  of 
25  Thus  Alcibiades,  abandoning  his  hopes  with  the  Spar- 
tans, whom  he  could  no  longer  trust,  and  because  also  he 
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ttood  in  fear  of  Agis^  set  himself  henceforth  to  do  them 
ill  offices,  and  render  them  odious  to  Tissaphemes,  who 
by  his  means  was  hindered  from  assisting  them  yigo- 
roTifllj,  and  from  finally  ruining  the  Athenians.  For 
his  adyice  was  to  furnish  the  Spartans  but  sparingly  with 
money,  and  so  wear  them  out,  and  consume  them  in- 
sensibly ;  when  both  parties  had  waited  their  strength 
upon  one  another,  they  would  each  become  ready  to 
submit  to  the  king,  Tissaphemes  readily  pursued  his 
counsel,  and  so  openly  expressed  the  liking  and  admi- 
ration which  he  had  for  him,  that  Alcibiades  was  looked 
up  to  by  the  Greeks  of  both  parties,  and  the  Athenians 
now  in  their  misfortunes  repented  them  of  their  sen- 
tence against  him.  And  he,  on  the  other  side,  began 
to  be  troubled  for  them,  and  to  fear  lest,  if  Athens 
were  utterly  destroyed,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  his  enemies.  At  that  time  pretty 
liearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  Athenians  was  in 
Samos.  Their  iieet  maintained  itself  here,  and  from 
these  head-quarters  they  issued  to  reduce  such  as  had 
revolted,  and  to  protect  those  that  had  not ;  in  one  way 
or  other  still  contriving  to  be  a  match  for  their  enemies 
at  sea.  What  they  stood  in  fear  of,  was  Tissaphemes 
and  the  Phoenician  fleet,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  gal- 
leys, which  was  said  to  be  already  near  at  hand ;  if 
those  came,  there  remained  no  further  hope  for  Athens. 
Understanding  this,  Alcibiades  sent  secretly  to  the  chief 
men  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  giving  them  hopes 
that  he  would  make  Tissaphemes  their  firiend ;  he  was 
willing,  he  implied,  to  do  some  favour^  not  to  the> 
peapUj  nor  in  reliance  upon  them^  but  to  the  better 
eiUzenSy  if  only,  like  brave  men,  they  would  make  the 
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attempt  to  put  dovm  the  insolence  of  the  people,  and 
do  their  best  themselves  to  save  the  city  from  ruin^ 
All  of  them  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Alcibiades,  except  only  Phrynichus  of  the  township  of 
Dirades,  one  of  the  generals,  who  suspected,  as  the 
truth  was,  that  Alcibiades  cared  not  at  all  whether  the 
government  were  in  the  many  or  the  few,  but  only 
sought  by  any  means  to  make  way  for  his  own  return, 
and  to  that  end  inveighed  against  the  people,  to  gain 
the  good  opinion  and  assistance  of  the  others.     But 
when  he  found  his  coimsel  rejected  and  himself  become 
a  declared  enemy  of  Alcibiades,  he  sent  secretly  a 
message  to  Astyochus,  the  enemy^s  admiral,  cautioning 
him  to  beware  of  Alcibiades,  and  to  seize  him  as  a 
double-dealer,  imaware  that  one  traitor  was  making 
discoveries  to  another.     For  Astyochus,  who  was  anx- 
ious above  eveiything  for  the  fevour  of  Tissaphemes, 
knowing  the  credit  Alcibiades  had  with  him,  revealed 
to  Alcibiades  all  that  Phrynichus  had  said  against  him. 
Alcibiades  at  once  despatched  messengers  to  Samos,  to 
accuse  Phrynichus  of  the  treachery.     Upon  this  all  the 
commanders  were  enraged  with  Phrynichus,  and  set 
themselves  against  him,  and  he,  seeing  no  other  way  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  present  danger,  attempted  X/o 
remedy  one  evil  by  a  greater.     He  sent  to  Astyochus 
to  reproach  him  for  betrajdng  him,  and  to  make  an 
offer  to  him  at  the  same  time,  to  deliver  into  his  hands 
both  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians.     This 
occasioned  no  damage  to  the  Athenians,  because  Asty- 
ochus repeated  his  treachery,  and  revealed  also  this 
proposal  to  Alcibiades.     And  this  again  was  foreseen 
by  Phrynichus,  who,  expecting  a  second  accusation 
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from  Alcibiades,  to  anticipate  liim,  advertified  the  Athe« 
nians  beforehand  that  the  enemy  was  ready  to  sail  in 
order  to  surprise  them,  and  therefore  advised  them 
to  fortify  their  camp,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  go 
aboard  their  fihips.  While  the  Athenians  were  intent 
upon  doing  these  things,  they  received  other  letters 
from  Alcibiades,  admonishing  them  to  beware  of  Phry-^ 
nichtts,  as  one  who  designed  to  betray  their  fleet  to 
the  enemy;  to  which  they  now  gave  no  credit  at  all, 
Gonceiying  that  Alcibiades,  who  knew  perfectly  the 
coimsels  and  preparations  of  the  enemy,  was  merely 
making  use  of  that  knowledge,  in  order  to  impose  upon 
tkem  in  this  &lse  accusation  of  Phrynichus.  Yet, 
afterwards,  when  Plnynichus  was  stabbed  with  a  dagger 
In  the  market-place  by  Hermon,  one  of  the  frontier- 
guards,  the  Athenians,  ailer  a  trial  of  the  cause,  solemnly 
condemned  Phrynichus  of  treason,  and  decreed  crowns 
to  Hermon  and  his  associates. 

And  now  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  canying  all  before  26 
them  at  Samos,   despatched  Pisander  to  Athens,  to  The  go- 
attempt  a  change  of  government,  and  to  encourage  the  ment 
aristocratical    citizens  to  take    upon   themselves  the  Four 
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conduct  of  af^drs,  and  to  overthrow  the  democracy,  dred' 
representing  to  them,  that  upon  these  terms  Alcibiades  ^'^' 
would  procure  them  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Tis- 
saphemes.  This  was  the  colour  and  pretence  made  use 
of  by  those  who  desired  to  change  the  government  of 
Athens  to  an  oligarchy.  But  as  soon  as  they  prevailed, 
and  had  got  the  administration  into  their  hands,  under 
the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,  whereas,  indeed,  they 
were  but  Four  Hundred,  they  slighted  Alcibiades  alto- 
gether, and  prosecuted  the  war  with  less  vigour.   Partly 
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because  they  durst  not  yet  trust  the  citizens,  who  had 
no  kindness  for  this  change,  and  partly  because  they 
thought  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  always  befriended  the 
government  of  the  few,  would  be  inclined  to  give  them 
some  not  un&vourable  terms.  The  people  in  the  city 
were  terrified  into  submission,  many  of  those  who  had 
dared  openly  to  oppose  the  Four  Hundred  having  been 
put  to  death.  But  those  who  were  at  Samos,  indignant 
when  they  heard  this  news,  were  eager  to  set  sail  in- 
stantly for  the  Pirssus;  and,  sending  for  Alcibiades, 
they  declared  him  general,  requiring  him  to  lead  them 
on  to  put  down  the  tyrants.  He  however  in  that 
juncture  did  not,  as  it  might  have  been  thought  a  man 
would,  on  being  suddenly  exalted  by  the  favour  of  a 
multitude,  think  himself  under  an  obligation  to  gratify 
and  submit  to  all  the  wishes  of  those  who,  from  a  fugi- 
tive and  an  exile,  had  created  him  general  of  so  great 
an  army  and  given  him  the  command  of  such  a  fleet. 
But,  as  became  a  great  captain,  he  opposed  himself  to 
the  precipitate  resolutions  which  their  rage  led  them 
to,  and  by  restraining  them  from  the  great  error  they 
were  about  to  commit,  unequivocally  saved  the  com- 
monwealth. For  if  they  then  had  sailed  to  Athens,  all 
Ionia  and  the  islands  and  the  Hellespont,  would  have 
fallen  into  the  enemy^s  hands  without  opposition,  while 
the  Athenians,  involved  in  civil  war,  would  have  been 
fighting  with  one  another  within  the  circuit  of  their 
own  walls.  It  was  Alcibiades  alone,  or  at  least  prin- 
cipally, who  prevented  all  this  mischief;  for  he  not 
Only  used  persuasion  to  the  whole  multitude,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  danger,  but  applied  himself  to  them, 
one  by  one,  entreadng  some,  and  constraining  others. 
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He  was  mncb  assisted  by  Thrasybuliis  of  Stiria,  wbo, 
having  the  loudest  voice,  as  we  are  told,  of  all  the 
Athenians,  went  along  with  him,  and  cried  out  to  those 
who  were  eager  to  be  gone.  A  second  great  service 
which  Alcibiades  did  for  them,  was  his  undertaking 
&at  the  Phcenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacediemonians 
expected  to  be  sent  to  them  by  the  king  of  Persia,  should 
either  come  in  aid  of  the  Athenians,  or  otherwise  should 
not  come  at  all.  He  sailed  off  with  aU  expedition  in 
order  to  perform  this,  and  the  ships,  which  had  already 
been  seen  as  near  as  Aspendus,  were  not  brought  any 
further  by  Tissaphemes,  who  thus  deceived  the  Lace- 
daemonians; and  it  was  by  both  sides  believed  that 
they  had  been  diverted  by  the  procurement  of  Alci- 
biades. The  Lacedaemonians,  in  particular,  iiccused 
him  that  he  had  advised  the  Barbarian  to  stand  istill 
and  suffer  the  Greeks  to  waste  and  destroy  one  another,' 
as  indeed  it  was  evident  that  the  accession  of  so  great 
a  force  to  either  party  would  enable  them  to  take  away 
the  entire  dominion  of  the  sea  from  the  other  side. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Four  Hundred  usurpers  were  27 
driven  out,  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  vigorously  assisting  Over- 
those  who  were  for  the  popular  government.    And  now  of  the 
the  people  in  the  city  not  only  desired,  but  commanded  Hun- 
Alcibiades  to  return  home  from  his  exile.    He  however  ^^^ 
desired  not  to  owe  his  return  to  the  mere  grace  and 
commiseration  of  the  people,  and  resolved  to  come 
back,  not  with  empty  hands,  but  with  glory,  and  after 
some  service  done.    First  of  all  therefore  he  sailed  out 
from  Samoa  with  a  few  ships,  and  cruised  about  the  sea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnidos  and  Cos.    But  receiving 
intelligence  there  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral 
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was  Bailing  with  his  whole  force  towards  tihe  Hellespont, 
and  that  the  Athenians  had  followed  him,  he  hurried 
wi^e  ^^^  ^  reinforce  the  Athenian  commanders,  and,  by 
TOnt^  good  fortune,  arrived  with  eighteen  galleys  at  a  critical 
Battle  time.  For  both  the  fleets  having  come  to  a  general 
dos,&c.  action  near  Abydos,  the  fight  between  them  had  lasted 
^^^'  till  dusk,  the  one  side  having  the  advantage  on  one 
quarter,  and  the  other  on  another.  Upon  his  first 
appearance,  both  sides  formed  a  fidse  impression;  the 
enemy  was  encouraged,  and  the  Athenians  terrified. 
But  Alcibiades  raised  the  Athenian  ensign  in  the 
admiral  ship,  and  fell  without  delay  upon  those  galleys 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  which  had  the  advantage  and 
were  in  pursuit.  He  soon  put  these  to  flight,  and 
followed  them  so  close  that  he  forced  tihem  on  shore, 
and  broke  the  ships  in  pieces,  the  sailors  abandoning 
them  and  swimming  away,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Phamabazus,  who  had  come  down  to  their 
assistance  by  land,  and  did  what  he  could  from  the 
shore  to  protect  them.  In  fine,  the  Athenians  having 
taken  thirty  of  the  enemy^s  ships  and  recovered  all 
their  own,  erected  a  trophy.  After  the  gaining  of  so 
glorious  a  victory,  his  vanity  made  him  eager  to  show 
himself  to  Tissaphemes,  and,  having  furnished  himself 
with  gifts  and  presents,  ai^d  an  equipage  suitable  to  his 
dignity,  he  set  out  to  visit  him.  But  the  thing  did  not 
succeed  as  he  had  imagined ;  for  Tissaphemes,  who  had 
been  so  long  complained  of  by  the  Lacedcemonians,  and 
was  now  afiraid  to  fall  into  disgrace  with  his  king  upon 
that  account,  thought  this  arrival  of  Alcibiades  a  very 
seasonable  opportunity,  and  caused  him  to  be  seized 
and  sent  away  prisoner  to  Sardis;    fimcying  by  this 
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act  of  injustice  to  clear  himself  from  all  former  imputa- 
tions. 

But  about  thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades  by  some  28 
means  or  other  got  a  horse  and  escaped  from  his 
keepers,  and  came  to  Clazomense,  where  he  procured 
Tissaphemes  additional  disgrace  by  professing  he  was 
a  party  to  his  flight.  From  thence  he  sailed  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  and  being  informed  there  that  Mindanis 
and  Phamabazus  were  together  at  Cyzicus,  he  made 
a  speech  to  the  soldiers,  telling  them  that  sea-fighting^ 
land-fighting y  and^  by  the  gods,  fighting  against  fortified 
cities  too,  must  be  all  one  for  them,  as  unless  they  con- 
quered everywhere,  there  was  no  money  for  them.  As 
soon  as  ever  he  got  them  on  ship-board,  he  hastened  to 
Proconesus,  and  gave  command  to  seize  all  the  small 
vessels  they  met,  and  guard  them  safely  in  the  interior 
of  the  fleet,  that  the  enemy  might  have  no  notice  of  his 
coming ;  and  a  great  storm  of  rain  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  darkness,  which  happened  at  the  same 
time,  contributed  much  to  the  concealment  of  his 
enterprise.  Indeed,  it  was  not  only  imdiscovered  by 
the  enemy,  but  the  Athenians  themselves  were  ignorant 
of  it,  for  he  commanded  them  suddenly  on  board,  and 
set  sail  when  they  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  it. 
As  the  darkness  presently  passed  away,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  we^e  seen  riding  out  at  sea  in  front  of  the 
liarbour  of  Cyzicus.  Fearing  if  they  discovered  the  Buttle 
number  of  his  ships,  they  might  endeavour  to  save  S^i2^o 
themselves  by  land,  he  commanded  the  rest  of  the*^^ 
captains  to  slacken,  and  follow  him  slowly,  whilst  he^ 
advancing  with  forty  ships,  showed  himself  to  the 
enemy,  and  provoked  them   to  fight.     The  enemy, 
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being  deceived  as  to  their  numbers,  despised  them,  and 
supposing  they  were  to  contend  with  those  only,  made 
themselves  ready  and  began  the  fight.     But  as  soon  as 
they  were  well  engaged,  they  perceived  the  other  part 
of  the  fl«et  coming  down  upon  them,  at  which  they 
were  so  terrified,  that  they  fled  immediately.     Upon 
that,  Alcibiades,  breaking  through  the  midst  of  them 
with  twenty  ofJiis  best  ships,  hastened  to  the  shore, 
disembarked,  and  pursued  those  who  abandoned  their 
ships  and  fled  to  land,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
them.     Mindarus  and  Phamabazus,  coming  to   their 
succour,  were  defeated.     Mindarus  was  slain  upon  the 
place,  fighting  valiantly;   Phamabazus  saved  himself 
by  flight.     The  Athenians  slew  great  numbers  of  their 
enemies, .  won  much  spoil,  and  took  all  their  ships. 
They  also  made  themselves  masters  of  Gyzicus,  which 
was  deserted  by. Phamabazus,  and  destroyed  its  Pelo- 
ponnesian  garrison,  and  thus  not  only  secured  to  them- 
selves the  Hellespont,  but  drove  the  Lacedtemonians 
from  out  of  all  the  rest  of  the  sea.    They  intercepted 
some  letters  written   to  the  Ephors,  which  gavo  an 
account  of  this  fetal  overthrow,  after  their  short  laconic 
manner :    '^  All  is  amiss* ;    Mindarus  is   dead ;   the 
men  starve ;  we  don't  know  what  to  do." 
29      The  soldiers  who  followed  Alcibiades  in  this  last 
light  were  so  exalted  with  their  success,  and  felt  that 
degree  of  pride,  that,  looking  on  themselves  as  invin- 
cible, they  disdained  to  mix  with  the  other  soldiers,  who 
had  been  often  overcome.     For  it  happened  not  long 
before,  Thrasyllus  had  received  a  defeat  near  Ephesus, 

*  Or  perhape  "the  ships  are  lost." 
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and  upon  that  occa&ion  the  Ephesians  erected  tJieir 
brazen  trophy  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Athenians.  The 
soldiers  of  Alcibiades  reproached  those  who  were  under 
the  command  of  Thrasyllus  with  this  miafortuney  at  the 
same  time  magnifying  themselves  and  their  own  com- 
mander, and  it  went  so  far  that  they  would  not  exercise 
with  them,  nor  lodge  in  the  same  quarters.  But  soon 
after,  Phamabazus,  with  a  great  force  of  horse  and  foot, 
billing  upon  the  soldiers  of  Thrasyllus,  as  they  were 
laying  waste  the  territory  of  Abydos,  Alcibiades  came 
to  their  aid,  routed  Phamabazus,  and,  together  with 
Thrasyllus,  pursued  him  till  it  was  night ;  and  in  this 
action  the  troops  united,  and  returned  together  to  the 
camp,  rejoicing  and  congratulating  one  another.  The 
next  day  he  erected  a  trophy,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  province  xmder  Phamar 
bazus,  where  none  ventured  to  resist;  and  he  took 
divers  priests  and  priestesses,  but  released  them  without 
ransom.  He  prepared  next  to  attack  the  Chalcedonians, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  received 
a  Lacedaemonian  governor  and  garrison.  But  having 
intelligence  that  they  had  removed  their  com  and  cattle 
out  of  the  fields,  and  were  conveying  it  all  to  the 
Bitbynians,  who  were  their  friends,  he  drew  down  his 
army  to  the  frontier  of  the  Bithynians,  and  then  sent 
a  berald  to  charge  them  with  this  proceeding.  The 
Bithynians,  terrified  at  his  approach,  delivered  up  to 
him  the  booty,  and  entered  into  alliance  with  him. 

Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Chalcedon,  30 

and  inclosed  it  with  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea.     Phama*  _ 

Capture 
bazus  advanced  with  his  forces  to  raise  the  siege,  and  of  Cha> 

Hippocrates,  the  governor  of  the  town,  at  the  same  time  and 
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Belym-  gathering  together  all  the  strength  he  had,  made  a  sally 
b!^408.  up^^  ^^^  Athenians.  Alcibiades  divided  his  army  so 
as  to  engage  them  both  at  once,  and  not  only  forced 
Phamabazns  to  a  dishonouittble  flight,  but  defeated 
Hippocrates,  and  killed  him  and  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  with  him.  After  this  he  sailed  into  the 
Hellespont,  in  order  to  raise  supplies  of  money,  and 
took  the  city  of  Selymbria,  in  which  action,  through 
his  precipitation,  he  exposed  himself  to  great  danger. 
For  some  within  the  town  had  imdertaken  to  betray  it 
into  his  hands,  and,  by  agreement,  were  to  give  him 
a  signal  by  a  lighted  torch  about  midnight.  But  one 
of  the  conspirators  beginning  to  repent  himself  of  the 
design,  the  rest,  for  fear  of  being  discovered,  were 
driven  to  give  the  signal  before  the  appointed  hour. 
Alcibiades,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  torch  lifted  up  in  the 
Air,  though  his  troops  were  not  in  readiness  to  march, 
ran  instantly  towards  the  walls,  taking  with  him  about 
thirty  men  only,  and  commanding  the  rest  of  the  army 
to  follow  him  with  all  possible  speed.  When  he  came 
thither,  he  found  the  gate  opened  for  him,  and  entered 
with  his  thirty  men  and  about  twenty  more  light^armed 
men,  who  were  come  up  to  them.  They  were  no  sooner 
in  the  city,  but  he  perceived  the  Selymbrians  all 
armed,  coming  down  upon  him  :  so  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  escaping  if  he  stayed  to  receive  them ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  been  always  successful  till  that 
day,  wherever  he  commanded,  he  could  not  endure  to 
be  defeated  and  fly.  So,  requiring  silence  by  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  he  commanded  one  of  his  men  to  make 
proclamation  that  the  Athenians  should  not  attack  the 
Selymbrians.   This  cooled  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
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were  fiercest  for  the  fight,  for  they  supposed  that  all 
their  enemies  were  within  the  walls,  and  it  raised  the 
hopes  of  others  who  were  disposed  to  an  accommodation. 
Whilst  they  were  parleying,  and  propositions  made  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  Alcibiades^s  whole  army  came 
np  to  the  town.  And  now  conjecturing  rightly  that 
the  Selymbrians  were  well  inclined  to  peace,  and  fear- 
ing lest  the  city  might  be  sacked  by  the  Thracians, 
who  came  in  great  numbers  to  his  army  to  serve  as 
volunteers,  out  of  kindness  for  him,  he  commanded 
them  all  to  retreat  without  the  walls.  And  upon  the 
submission  of  the  Selymbrians,  he  saved  them  fix)m 
being  pillaged,  and  only  taking  fix>m  them  a  sum  of 
money,  and  placing  an  Athenian  garrison  in  the  town, 
departed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenian  generals  who  besieged  31 
Chalcedon,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Phamabazus  upon  Treaty 
these  articles:   That  he  should  give  them  a  simi  ofphama- 
money;  that  the  Chalcedonians  should  return  to  the?^^' 
subjection  of  Athens ;  and  that  the  Athenians  should  ture  of 
make  no  inroad  into  the  province  whereof  Phamabazus  tium, 
was  governor;  and  Phamabazus  was  also  to  provide 
safe  conducts  for  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  the  king 
of  Persia.     Therefore  now,  when  Alcibiades  returned 
thither,  Phamabazus  required  that  he  also  should  be 
sworn  to  the  treaty;  but  he  refused  it,  imless  Phama- 
bazus would  swear  at  the  same  time.    When  the  treaty 
was  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  Alcibiades  went  against 
the  Byzantines,  who  had  revolted  fix)m  the  Athenians, 
and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  about  the  city.    But 
Anaxilaus  and  Lycurgus  together  with  some  others 
having  undertaken  to  betray  the  city  to  him  upon  his 
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engagement  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  abroad,  ae 
if  by  reason  of  some  unexpected  movement  in  Ionia,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  And  accordingly 
in  the  day-time  -  he  made  a  show  to  depart  with  hia 
whole  fleet ;  but  returned  the  same  night,  and  went; 
ashore  with  aU  his  men-at-arms,  and  silently  and  undis-: 
covered  marched  up  to  the  walls.  At  the  same  time 
his  ships  rowed  into  the  harbour  with  ^11  possible 
violence,  coming  on  with  much  fuiy  and  great  shouts 
and  outcries.  The  Byzantines,  thus  surprised  and^ 
astonished,  while  they  all  hurried  to  the  defence  o^ 
their  port  and  shipping,  gave  opportunity  to  those  who: 
&,voured  the  Athenians,  securely  to  receive  Alcibiadea 
into  the  city.  Yet  the  enterprise  was  not  accomplished, 
without  fighting,  for  the  Peloponnesians,  Boeotians,  and 
Megarians  not  only  repulsed  those  who  came  out  of  the 
ships,  and  forced  them  on  board  again^  but,  hearings 
that  the  Athenians  were  entered  on  the  oth^  side,: 
drew  up  in  order,  and  went  to  meet  them.  Alcibiades. 
however  gained  the  victory  after  some  sharp  fighting,- 
in  which  he  himself  had  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  and  Theramenes  of  the  left,  and  took  about  three* 
hundred  who  survived  of  the  enemy,  prisoners  of  war. 
After  the  battle,  not  one  of  the  Byzantines  was  slain  or 
driven  out  of  the  city,  according  to  the  terms  which 
those  who  delivered  over  the  city  had  required,  making 
no  private  stipulation  of  advantage  to  themselves.  And 
thus  Anaxilaus,  being  afterwards  accused  at  Lacedsemon 
for  this  treason,  neither  disowned  the  action  nor  pro^ 
fessed  to  be  ashamed  of  it :  for  he  urged  that  he  was 
not  a  Lacedcsmoniarij  but  a  Byzantine^  and  saw  mi 
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Sparta^  hut  Byzantium,  in  danger,  the  city  so  block- 
aded, that  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  in  any  new 
provisions,  and  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians,  who 
were  in  garrison,  devouring  the  old  stores,  whilst  the 
Byzantines  with  their  wives  and  children  were  starving : 
that  he  had  not,  therefore,  betrayed  his  country  to 
enemies,  but  had  delivered  it  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  had  hut  followed  the  example  of  the  moat 
worthy  Lacedcemonians,  who  esteemed  nothing  to  he 
honourahle  and  just,  hut  what  was  profitable  for  their 
country.  The  Lacedssmonians,  upon  hearing  his  de- 
fence, respected  it,  and  discharged  aU  that  were  accused. 

And  now  Alcibiades  began  to  desire  to  see  his  native  32 
country  again,  or  rather  to  show  his  fellow-citizens  a 
person  who  had  gained  so  many  victories  for  them.  He 
set  sail  for  Athens,  the  ships  that  accompanied  him  b.c.407. 
being  adorned  with  great  numbers  of  shields  and  other 
spoils,  and  towing  afler  them  many  galleys  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  many 
others  which  he  had  sunk  and  destroyed ;  all  of  them 
tc^ether  amounting  to  two  hundred.  Little  credit 
perhaps  can  be  given  to  what  Duris  the  Samian,  who 
professed  to  be  descended  from  Alcibiades,  adds ;  that 
Chiysogonus,  who  had  gained  a  victory  at  the  Pythian 
games,  played  upon  his  flute  for  the  galleys,  whilst  the 
oars  kept  time  with  the  music,  and  that  Callippides 
the  tragedian,  attired  in  his  purple  robes,  and  other 
ornaments  used  in  the  theatre,  gave  the  word  to  the 
rowers,  and  that  the  admiral  galley  entered  into  tlie 
port  with  a  purple  sail.  Neither  Theopompus,  nor 
Ephoros,  nor  Xenophon  mentions  them.  Nor  indeed 
is  it  credible,  that  one  who  returned  £:om  so  long  an 
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exile  and  gach  varietj  of  misfortunes,  ahould  come 
home  to  his  countrymen  in  the  style  of  revellers  break' 
ing  up  from  a  drinking-party.  On  the  contrary,  he 
entered  the  harbour  iull  of  fear,  nor  would  he  venture 
to  go  on  shore,  tiU,  standing  on  the  deck,  he  saw  Eury- 
ptolemus  his  cousin  and  several  others  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  who  were  ready  to  receive  him  and 
invited  him  to  land.  As  soon  as  he  was  landed,  the 
multitude,  who  came  out  to  meet  him,  scarcely  seemed 
so  much  as  to  see  any  of  the  other  captains,  but  came 
iii  throngs  about  Alcibiades,  and  saluted  him  with  loud 
stcclamations,  and  still  followed  him ;  those  who  could 
press  near  him,  crowned  him  with  garlands,  and  ^hey 
who  could  not  come  up  so  close,  yet  stayed  to  behold 
him  afar  off,  and  the  old  men  pointed  him  out,  and 
showed  him  to  the  young  ones.  Nevertheless,  this 
public  joy  was  mixed  with  some  tears,  and  tlie 
present  happiness  was  allayed  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  miseries  they  had  endured.  They  made  re- 
flections that  they  could  not  have  so  unfortunately 
miscarried  in  Sicily,  or  been  defeated  in  any  of  their 
other  expectations,  if  they  had  left  the  management  of 
their  affairs  formerly,  and  the  command  of  their  forces, 
to  Alcibiades.  Since  upon  his  imdertaking  the  admin- 
istration, when  they  were  in  a  manner  driven  from  the 
sea,  and  could  scarce  defend  the  suburbs  of  their  city 
by  land,  and  at  the  same  time  were  miserably  distracted 
with  intestine  factions,  he  had  raised  them  up  fr^m 
this  low  and  deplorable  condition,  and  had  not  only 
restored  them  to  their  ancient  dominion  of  the  sea,  but 
had  also  made  them  everywhere  victorious  over  their 
enemies  by  land. 
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There  had  been  a  decree  for  recalling  him  fiom  his  33 
banishment  alre&dj  passed  bj  the  people,  on  the  motion 
of  Critias  the  son  of  CallseschruB,  as  appears  by  his 
elegies,  in  which  he  puts  Alcibiades  in  mind  of  this 
service :  — 

From  my  proposal  did  that  edict  come. 
Which  from  your  tedious  exile  brought  you  home; 
The  public  vote  at  first  was  moved  by  me. 
And  my  voice  put  the  seal  to  the  decree. 

And  when  the  people  now  met  in  assembly,  Alcibiades 
came  in  amongst  them,  and  first  bewailed  and  lamented 
his  own  sofierings,  and  in  gentle  terms  complaining  of 
the  usage  he  had  received,  imputed  all  to  his  hard 
fortune  and  some  ill  genius  that  attended  him:  then 
he  spoke  at  large  of  their  prospects,  and  exhorted  them 
to  courage  and  good  hope.  The  people  crowned  him 
with  crowns  of  gold,  and  created  him  general,  both  at 
land  and  sea,  with  absolute  power.  They  also  made  a 
decree  that  his  estate  should  be  restored  to  him,  and 
that  the  Eumolpidse  and  the  holy  Heralds  should  absolve 
him  from  the  curses  which  they  had  solemnly  by  sen- 
tence of  the  people  pronounced  against  him.  Which 
when  all  the  rest  obeyed,  Theodoras  the  Chief  Priest 
excused  himself,  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  he  is  innocent,  I 
never  cursed  him." 

But  notwithstanding  the  affairs  of  Alcibiades  went  84 
so  prosperously  and  so  much  to  his  glory,  yet  some 
people  were  still  a  little  distiu*bed,  and  looked  upon 
the  time  of  his  arrival  to  be  ominous.  For  on  the  day 
that  he  came  into  the  port  the  feast  of  the  goddess 
Minerva,  which  they  call  the  Plynteria,  was  kept.     It 
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is  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  Thargelion,  when  the  Praxi- 
eigidK  solemnise  their  eecret  rites, '  taking  all  the 
ornaments  &om  off  her  image,  and  keeping  the  part  of 
the  temple  where  it  atanda  close  covered.  Hence  the 
Athenians  esteem  this  day  most  inauapicious,  and  nerer 
undertake  anything  of  importance  upon  it.  And  there- 
fore they  imagined  that  the  goddess  did  not  receive 
Alcibiades  gradoualy  and  propitiously,  thus  hiding  her 
&ce  and  rejecting  him.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  every- 
thing succeeded  according  tfl  his  wish.  And  while  the 
one  hundred  gaUeya,  that  were  to  return  with  him, 
were  now  fitting,  and  their  crews  coUecting,  an  honour- 
able zeal  detmned  him  till  the  celebration  of  die  Mys- 
teriea  was  over.  For  ever  unce  Decelea  hod  been 
occupied,  as  the  enemy  commanded  the  roads  leading 
£^ni  Athens  to  Eleusia,  the  procession,  being  conducted 


by  aea,  had  not  been  performed  with  any  proper 
solemnity ;  they  were  forced  to  omit  the  sacrifices,  and 
dances,  and  other  holy  ceremonies,  which  had  usually 
been    peribrmed    in   the  vmy,   when   they   led  forth 
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lacchus,*  Alcibiades,  therefore,  judged  it  would  be  a 
glorious  action,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  gods, 
and  gain  him  esteem  with  men,  if  he  restored  the 
ancient  splendour  to  these  rites,  escorting  the  procession 
again  by  land,  and  protecting  it  with  his  army  in  the 
fece  of  the  enemy.  For  either,  if  Agis  stood  still  and 
did  not  oppose,  it  would  very  much  diminish  and 
obscure  his  reputation,  or,  in  the  other  alternative, 
Alcibiades  would  engage  in  a  holy  war,  in  the  cause  of 
the  gods,  and  in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  and  solemn 
ceremonies ;  and  this  in  the  sight  of  his  countiy,  where 
he  should  have  all  his  fellow-citizens  witnesses  of  his 
valour.  As  soon  as  he  had  resolved  upon  this  design, 
and  had  conununicated  it  to  the  Eumolpidse  and  Heralds, 
he  placed  sentinels  an  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  at  the 
break  of  day  sent  forth  his  scouts.  And  then  taking 
with  him  the  Priests  the  Initiates  and  the  Initiators, 
and  encompassing  them  with  his  soldiers,  he  conducted 
them  with  great  order  and  profound  silence  :  an  august 

*  lacchns  is  only  another  way  of  pronouncing  Bacchus,  who 
in  the  most  current  stoiy  is  the  son  of  Semele,  the  Theban  prin- 
cess. But  in  the  Eleusinian  rite,  the  sacred  power  or  diyinity 
of  wine  was  regarded  as  the  son,  not  of  any  human  parent,  but 
of  Earth-mother,  Demeter,  or  Ceres;  and  in  the  great  day  of  the 
festival  the  whole  multitude  of  worshippers  was  supposed  to  escort 
him  along  the  Sacred  Boad  from  Athens,  on  his  visit  to  his  mother^s 
home  at  Eleusis.  There  the  Priests  (of  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eu- 
molpidse)  and  Heralds,  and  the  Initiated  or  Adepts  (Epopta)  and 
the  candidates  for  initiation  (Initiates,  Novices,  Mystai)  went  in 
with  him,  and  the  candidates  were  presented  by  their  sponsors 
(Initiators,  Mystagogt)^  and  admitted  by  the  Chief  Priest,  (the 
E[ierophant)  to  the  sight  of  the  secret  ceremonial.  This  U  the 
procession  which  the  Greeks  thought  they  saw  supematnrally 
made  in  the  air  while  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
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and  venerable  procession,  wherein  all  who  did  not 
envy  him  said,  he  performed  at  once  the  office  of  a 
general  and  of  a  Chief  Priest.  The  enemy  did  not  dare 
to  attempt  anything  against  them ;  and  thus  he  brought 
them  back  in  safety  to  the  city.  Upon  which,  as  be 
was  exalted  in  his  own  thought,  so  the  opinion  which 
the  people  had  of  his  conduct  was  raised  to  that  d^ree, 
that  they  looked  upon  their  armies  as  irresistible  and 
invincible  while  he  commanded  them ;  and  he  so  won, 
indeed,  upon  the  lower  and  meaner  sort  of  people,  that 
they  passionately  desired  to  have  him  "tyrant"  over 
them,  and  some  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him  so, 
and  to  advise  him  to  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
envy,  by  abolishing  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
people,  and  suppressing  the  idle  talkers  that  were 
ruining  the  state,  that  so  he  might  act  and  take  upon 
him  the  management  of  afiairs,  without  standing  in  fear 
of  being  called  to  an  account. 
35  How  far  his  own  inclinations  led  him  to  usurp  sove- 
reign power  is  imcertain,  but  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  the  city  were  so  much  afraid  of  it,  that  they 
hastened  him  on  ship-board  as  speedily  as  they  could, 
appointing  the  colleagues  whom  he  chose,  and  allowing 
him  all  other  things  as  he  desired.  Thereupon  he  set 
sail  with  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and,  arriving 
at  Andros,  he  there  fought  with  and  defeated  as  well 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  Lacedssmonians  who  assisted 
them.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  city  :  and  this 
gave  the  first  public  occasion  to  his  enemies  for  their 
accusations  against  him.  Certainly,  if  ever  man  was 
ruined  by  his  own  glory,  it  was  Alcibiades.  For  his 
continual  success  had  produced  such  an  idea  of  hia 
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courage  and  conduct,  tliat  if  he  &iled  in  anything  he 
undertook,  it  was  imputed  to  his  neglect,  and  no  one 
would  believe  it  was  through  want  of  power.  For  they 
thought  nothing  was  too  hard  for  him,  if  he  went  about 
it  in  good  earnest.  They  fimcied,  every  day,  that  they  War  in 
should  hear  news  of  the  reduction  of  Chios  and  of  the  Cyrus 
rest  of  Ionia,  and  grew  impatient  that  things  were  not  n^j[^. 
effected  as  &st  and  as  rapidly  as  they  could  wish  for  SbminL 
them.  They  never  considered  how  extremely  money  ^y^ 
was  ii^anting,  and  that,  having  to  carry  on  war  with  an  ^^^%g, 
enemy  who  had  the  great  king  for  their  purveyor, 
their  commander  was  often  forced  to  quit  his  armament, 
in  order  to  procure  money  and  provisions  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  soldiers.  This  it  was  which  gave  the 
opportunity  for  the  last  accusation  against  him.  For 
Lysander,  being  sent  from  Lacedsemon  with  a  com- 
mission to  be  admiral  of  their  fleet,  and  being  furnished 
by  Cyrus  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  gave  every  sailor 
four  obols  a  day,  whereas  before  they  had  but  three. 
Alcibiades  could  hardly  allow  his  men  three  obols,  and 
therefore  was  constrained  to  go  into  Caria  to  furnish 
himself  with  money.  He  left  the  care  of  the  fleet  in 
his  absence  to  Antiochus,  an  experienced  seaman,  but 
rash  and  inconsiderate,  who  had  express  orders  from 
Alcibiades  not  to  engage,  though  the  enemy  provoked 
him.  But  he  slighted  and  disregarded  these  directions 
to  that  degree,  that  having  made  ready  his  own  galley 
and  another,  he  stood  for  Ephesus,  where  the  enemy 
lay,  and  as  he  sailed  before  the  heads  of  their  galleys, 
used  every  provocation  possible,  both  in  words  and 
deeds.  Lysander  at  first  came  out  with  a  few  ships,  and 
pursued  him.    But  all  the  Athenian  ships  coming  in 
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to  his  assistance,  Lysander  also  brought  up  his  whole 
fleet,  which  gained  an  entire  victory.  He  slew  An- 
tiochus  himself,  took  many  men  and  ships,  and  erected 
a  trophy.  As  soon  as  Alcibiades  heard  the  news,  he 
returned  to  Samos,  and  loosing  fcom  thence  with  his 
whole  fleet,  came  and  offered  battle  to  Lysander.  But 
Lysander,  content  with  the  victory  he  had  gained, 
would  not  stir. 
86  Amongst  others  in  the  army  who  hated  Alcibiades, 
was  Thrasybulus  the  son  of  Thrason,  who  now '  went 
purposely  to  Athens  to  accuse  him,  and  to  exasperate 
the  people  against  him.  Addressing  the  assembly,  he 
represented  that  Alcibiades  had  ruined  their  affairs^ 
and  lost  their  ships,  by  mere  self-conceited  neglect  of 
his  duties,  committing  the  government  of  the  army  in 
his  absence  to  men  who  gained  his  &vour  by  drinking 
and  scurrilous  talking,  whilst  he  wandered  up  and 
down  at  pleasure  to  raise  money,  giving  himself  up  to 
every  sort  of  luxury  and  excess  amongst  profligate 
creatures  of  Abydos  and  Ionia,  at  a  time  when  the 
enemy's  navy  were  on  the  watch  close  at  hand.  It  was 
also  objected  to  him,  that  he  had  fortified  a  castle  near 
Bisanthe  in  Thrace,  for  a  safe  retreat  for  himself,  as 
one  that  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  live  in  his 
own  coimtiy.  The  Athenians  gave  credit  to  these 
informations,  and  showed  the  resentment  and  displea- 
sure which  they  had  conceived  against  him,  by  choosing 
other  generals.  As  soon  as  Alcibiades  heard  of  this, 
he  immediately  quitted  the  army  altogether,  afiraid  of 
what  might  follow ;  and  collecting  a  body  of  mercenary 
soldiers,  he  made  war  upon  his  own  account  against 
those  Thracians  who  called  themselves  free  and  acknow- 
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ledged  no  king ;  by  wliich  means  he  amassed  to  himself 
a  considerable  treasure,  and  at  the  same  time  secured 
the  bordering  Greeks  from  the  incursions  of  the  barba- 
rians. And  when  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Adimantus,  Battle 
the  Athenian  commanders*,  posted  themselves  at  ^gos-r  p«^^ 
potami,  with  all  the  ships  which  the  Athenians  possessed,  ^^  ^^ 
£x>m  whence  they  were  used  to  go  out  to  sea  every 
morning,  and  offer  battle  to  Lysander  who  lay  near 
LampsacTis,  and  having  so  done,  to  return  back  again, 
and  lie  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  carelessly  and  without 
order,  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  Alcibiades,  who  was 
not  £ar  off,  did  not  think  so  slightly  of  their  danger,  nor 
neglect  to  let  them  know  it,  but  mounting  a  horse,  came 
to  the  generals,  and  represented  to  them  that  they  had 
chosen  a  very  inconvenient  station,  where  there  was  no 
safe  harbour,  and  where  they  were  distant  from  any 
town,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to  send  for  their 
necessary  provisions  as  far  as  Sestos.  He  also  pointed 
out  to  them  their  carelessness  in  suffering  the  soldiers, 
when  they  went  ashore,  to  disperse  and  wander  up  and 
down  at  their  pleasure,  while  the  enemy's  fleet,  imder 
the  command  of  a  single  general,  whose  every  order 
had  to  be  obeyed  in  silence,  like  a  king's,  lay  so  very  near 
them. 

He  exhorted  them  to  remove  the  fleet  to  Sestos.   The  87 
admirals  however  not  only  disregarded  what  he  said, 
bat  Tydeus,  with  insulting  expressions,   commanded 
him  to  be  gone,  saying,  that  now  not  he,  hut  others^ 
had  the  command  of  the  forces*    Alcibiades,  suspecting 

*  These  were  not  his  immediate  successors,  who  had  superseded 
him.  A  fiill  year,  following  his  deposition,  intervenes ;  the  events 
of  which  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Lysander. 
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also  something  of  treachery  in  them,  departed,  and  told 
his  friends,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  way  out  of 
the  camp,  that  if  the  generals  had  not  used  him  with 
such  insupportable  contempt,  he  would  within  a  few 
days  have  forced  the  Lacedaemonians,  however  un- 
willing, either  to  have  fought  the  Athenians  at  sea,  or 
to  have  deserted  their  ships.  Some  looked  upon  this 
as  a  piece  of  ostentation  only ;  others  said,  the  thing 
was  probable,  for  that  he  might  have  brought  down  by 
land  great  numbers  of  the  Thracian  cavalry  and  archers, 
to  assault  and  disorder  them  in  their  camp.  The  event 
however  soon  made  it  evident,  how  rightly  he  had 
judged  of  the  errors  which  the  Athenians  committed. 
For  Lysander  fell  upon  them  on  a  sudden,  when  they 
least  suspected  it,  with  such  success  that  Conon  alone 
with  eight  galleys  escaped  him ;  all  the  rest,  which 
were  about  two  hundred,  he  took  and  carried  away, 
together  with  three  thousand  prisoners,  whom  he  put 
to  death.  And  within  a  short  time  after  he  took 
Oapture  Athens  itself,  burnt  all  the  ships  which  he  found  there, 
Athens,  and  demolished  their  Long  Walls.  After  this,  Aldbiades, 
standing  in  dread  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were 
now  masters  both  at  sea  and  land,  retired  into  Bithynia. 
He  sent  thither  great  treasure  before  him,  took  much 
with  him,  but  left  much  more  in  the  castle  where  he 
had  before  resided.  But  he  lost  great  part  of  his 
wealth  in  Bithynia,  being  robbed  by  some  Thracian^ 
who  lived  in  those  parts,  and  thereupon  determined  to 
go  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  not  doubting  but  that 
the  king,  if  he  would  make  trial  of  his  abilities,  would 
find  him  not  inferior  to  Themistocles,  besides  that  he 
was  recommended  by  a  more  honourable  cause.   For  he 
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went  to  offer  his  service,  not  ns  Themistocles  did, 
against  his  fellow-citizens,  but  a^inst  their  enemies, 
and  to  implore  the  king^s  aid  for  the  defence  of  his 
oonntrj.  He  concluded  that  Phamabazus  wotdd  most 
readily  procure  him  a  safe-conduct,  and  therefore  went 
into  Phrygia  to  him,  and  continued  to  dwell  there 
some  time,  paying  him  great  respect,  and  being  honour- 
ably treated  by  him. 

The  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  were  much  ajQiicted  88 
at  their  loss  of  empire ;  but  when  they  were  deprived 
of  liberty  also,  and  Lysander  set  up  thirty  despotic  The 
rulers  in  the  city,  in  their  ruin  now  they  began  to  turn  TyrantB. 
to  those  thoughts  which,  while  safety  was  yet  possible, 
they  would  not  entertain;  they  acknowledged  and 
bewailed  their  former  errors  and  follies,  and  judged 
this  second  ill-usage  of  Alcibiades  to  be  of  all  the  most 
inexcusable.  For  he  had  been  rejected,  without  any  feult 
of  his  own  committing ;  and  merely  because  they  were 
incensed  against  his  subordinate  for  having  shamefully 
lost  a  few  ships,  they  much  more  shameiully  deprived 
the  commonwealth  of  its  most  valiant  and  accomplished 
general.  Yet  in  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  they  had  still 
some  iaint  hopes  left  them,  nor  would  they  utterly 
despair  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  while  Alcibiades 
was  safe.  For  they  persuaded  themselves  that  if  before, 
when  he  was  an  exile,  he  could  not  content  himself  to 
live  idly  and  at  ease,  much  less  now,  if  he  could  find 
any  favourable  opportunity,  would  he  endure  the  in- 
solence of  the  Lacedcevionians,  and  the  outrages  of  the 
Thirty.  Nor  was  it  an  absurd  thing  in  the  people  to 
entertain  such  imaginations,  when  the  Thirty  them- 
selves were  so  very  soKcitous  to  be  informed,  and  to  get 
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intelligence  of  all  his  actions  and  designs.  In  fine,  Gii- 
tias*  represented  to  Lysander  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
could  never  securely  enjoy  the  dominion  of  Greece,  till 
the  Athenian  democracy  was  absolutely  destroyed; 
and  though  now  the  people  of  Athens  seemed  quietly 
and  patiently  to  submit  to  so  small  a  number  of  gover- 
nors, yet  so  long  as  Alcibiades  lived,  the  knowledge  of 
this  &ct  would  never  suffer  them  to  acquiesce  in  their 
present  circumstances.  Yet  Lysander  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon  by  these  representations,  till  at  last  be 
received  secret  orders  from  the  magistrates  of  Lacedsemon, 
expressly  requiring  him  to  get  Alcibiades  dispatched : 
whether  it  was  that  they  also  feared  his  energy  and 
boldness  for  great  enterprises,  or  that  it  was  done  to 
gratify  king  Agis. 
S9  Upon  receipt  of  this  order  Lysander  sent  avray 
a  messenger  to  Phamabazus,  desiring  him  to  put  it  in 
execution.  Phamabazus  conmiitted  the  affair  to  Ma-*« 
gseus  his  brother  and  to  his  uncle  Susamithres.  AldL- ' 
biades  resided  at  that  time  in  a  small  village  in  Phrygiar, 
together  with  Timandra.f  As  he  slept,  he  had  this 
dream :  he  thought  himself  attired  in  Timandra's 
habit,  and  that  she,  holding  him  in  her  arms,  dressed 
his  head  and  painted  his  iace  as  if  he  had  been 
a  woman :  others  say,  he  dreamt  that  he  saw  Magseus 

• 
*  Gritias,  the  chief  of  the  Thirty,  is  the  same,  the  son  of 
Callseschnui,  from  whose  proposal  did  the  edict  come  which 
brought  Alcibiades  from  exile ; — ^remarkable  also  as  having  been 
a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  for  his  moral  and  political  verses,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  are  extant. 

t  Melissa,  in  Fhiygia,  is  the  recorded  place  of  the  death  and 
buzial  of  Alcibiades.   "  I  myself"  says  Athenseusi  "  saw  the  tomb 
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cut  off  his  h^ad  and  bum  his  bodj  :  at  any  rate,  it  was 
but  a  little  while  before  his  death  that  he  had  these 
yisions.  Those  who  were  sent  to  assassinate  hiiQ  had 
not  courage  enough  to  enter  the  house,  but  surrounded 
it  first,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades,  aa  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived it,  getting  together  great  quantities  of  clothes 
and  furniture,  threw  them  upon  the  fire  to  choke  it, 
and,  haying  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  lefl  arm,  and 
holding  his  naked  sw.ord  in  his  right,  cast  himself  into 
the  middle  of  the  fire,  and  escaped  securely  through 
it,  before  the  clothes  were  burnt.  The  barbarians,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him,  retreated,  and  none  of  them 
dui"st  stay  to  expect  him,  or  to  engage  with  him,  but, 
standing  at  a  distance,  they  slew  him  with  their  darts 
and  arrows.  -  When  he  was  dead,  they  departed,  and 
Timandra  took  up  his  dead  body,  and  covering  and 
wrapping  it  up  in  the  clothes  that  she  found  remaining, 
gave  it  an  honourable  and  respectful  burial.  It  is  said, 
that  the  &mous  Lais,  who  was  called  the  Corinthian, 
though  she  was  a  native  of  Hyccara,  a  small  town  in 
Sicily,  from  whence  she  was  brought  a  captive,  was  the 
daughter  of  this  Timandra.  There  are  some  who  agree 
with  this  account  of  Alcibiades's  death  in  all  points, 
except  tliat  they  impute  the  cause  of  it  neither  to 
Phamabazus,  nor  Lysander,  nor  the  Lacedaemonians: 
but  say  he  was  keeping  with  him  a  young  lady  of 

af  Alcibiades  on  my  way  from  Synada  to  Metropolis.  A  yearly 
sacriftce  of  an  ox  is  offered  there  by  the  orders  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent Emperor  Hadrian,  who  also  erected  on  the  tomb  a  statue 
of  Alcibiades  made  of  Parian  marble."  Athenseus  lived  in  the 
century  (about  a.d.  200)  after  Plutarch,  who  probably  died  soon 
after  the  accession  (a.d.  117)  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
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a  noble  lioase,  vhom  he  hod  dishoDoored,  and  that  her 
brotlieis  not  being  able  to  endure  the  indignity,  set 
fire  by  night  to  the  house  where  he  was  living,  and  as 
he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  from  the  flames,  slew 
him  with  their  darts,  in  the  manner  just  rehited. 


lYSANDER. 


N 


Pmlaa  Darle. 

The  treasure-cliambeT  of  the  Acanthians  at  DelpHi  has  1 
this  inscription :  '^  The  spoils  which  Brasidas  and  the 
Acanthians  took  from  the  Athenians.^'  And  accord- 
ingly many  take  the  marble  statue,  which  stands  within 
the  building  hj  the  door,  to  be  Brasidan^s ;  but  indeed 
it  is  Lysander^s,  an  actual  likeness*,  representing  him 
with  his  hair  at  full  length,  after  the  old  fashion,  and 
with  an  ample  flowing  beard.  For  neither  is  it  true, 
as  some  have  said,  that  because  the  Argives  after  their 
great  defeatf  shaved  themselves  for  sorrow,  the  Spartans, 
on  the  other  hand,  triimiphing  in  their  achievements, 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow ;  nor  did  they  take  a  passion 
for  wearing  long  hair,  because  the  Bacchiadse,  who 

*  Literally  an  iconie  statue ;  this,  from  eikon  or  icon,  a  likeness, 
is  the  technical  term  used  in  Latin  as  weU  as  Greek  for  real  por- 
traits from  the  life,  as  distinguished  from  ideal  representations. 

t  This  was  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  who  is  not  a 
faTomite  with  Plutarch.  The  battle  was  a  famous  one,  fought 
some  Uttle  time  before  the  Persian  wars.  Argos  before  her 
defeats  had  been  the  first  state  in  Peloponnesus,  and  had 
claimed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  to  which  the  Spartans 
after  their  Tictory  succeeded* 

»2- 
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iled  from  Corinth  to  Lacedsemon,  looked  mean  and 
tmsightly,  having  their  heads  all  close  cut.  But  this, 
also,  is  in  £ict  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  who, 
we  are  told,  used  to  say,  that  long  hair  made  goad- 
looking  men  more  heautijulj  and  ill-looking  fnen  more 
terrible, 

2  Lysander^B  father  is  said  to  have  been  Aristocritus, 
who  was  not  indeed  of  the  royal  &mily,  but  of  the 
stock  of  the  Heraclidse.  He  was  brought  up  in  poyerty, 
and  showed  himself  obedient  and  conformable,  as  ever 
any  one  did,  to  the  customs  of  his  country ;  of  a  manly 
spirit  also,  and  superior  to  all  pleasures,  excepting  only 
that  which  their  good  actions  bring  to  those  who  are 
honoured  and  successful ;  and  it  is  accounted  no  base 
thing  in  Sparta  for  their  yoimg  men  to  be  overcome 
with  this  kind  of  pleasure.  For  they  are  desirous  to 
have  their  youth  susceptible  from  the  very  first  to  good 
and  bad  repute,  to  feel  pain  at  disgrace  and  exultation 
at  being  commended ;  and  any  one  who  is  insensible 
and  unaffected  in  these  respects  is  thought  poor-spirited 
and  of  no  capacity  for  virtue.  Ambition  and  the 
passion  for  pre-eminence  were  thus  implanted  in  his 
character  by  his  Laconian  education,  nor,  if  they  con- 
tinued there,  must  we  blame  his  natural  disposition 
much  for  this.  But  he  was,  in  his  own  character, 
submissive  to  great  men  beyond  the  Spartan  habit, 

•  and,  to  obtain  his  ends,  would  easily  endure  the  haughti- 
ness of  a  superior ;  which  some  indeed  regard  as  no 
small  part  of  political  discretion.  Aristotle,  who  says 
all  great  characters  are  more  or  less  atrabilious,  as 
Socrates  and  Plato  and  Hercules  were,  writes,  that 
Lysander,  not  indeed  early  in  life,  but  when  he  was 
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old,  became  thus  affected.*     Wliat  is  singular  i^  his 
character  is  that  he  bore  poverty  very  well,  and  was 
not  at  all  enslaved  or  corrupted  by  wealth,  and  yet  he 
filled  his  oountiy  with  riches  and  the  love  of  them,  and 
took  away  their  glory  of  not  admiring  money,  import- 
ing amongst  them  an  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  after 
the  Athenian  war,  though  keeping  not  one  drachma  for 
himself.    When  Dionysius  the  tyrant  sent  his  daughters  Diony- 
aome  costly  gowns  of  Sicilian  manufiicture,  he  would  tyrant 
not  receive  them,  saying  he  wan  afraid  thei/  would  only  ncuse, 
look  the  less  handsome  in  them.    But  a  while  after,  being  b.c.406. 
sent  ambassador  to  the  same  tyrant,  on  receiving  a 
couple  of  robes,  and  being  told  to  choose  which  he 
would,  and  carry  it  to  his  daughter,  '^  she,"  said  he, 
*'  will  choose  best  for  herself,"  and  went  away  with 
both  of  them. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  having  now  been  carried  on  3 
a  long  time,  and  it  being  expected  after  the  disaster  of  ^P^^- 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  that  they  would  at  once  lose  ^^^t 
the  magtery  of  the  sea,  and  ere  long  be  routed  every-  b.c.413. 
where,   Alcibiades,   returning  from    banishment,   and  Victo- 
taking  the  command,  produced  a  great  change,  andAicibi- 
made  the  Athenians  again  a  match  for  their  opponents  b.c.  4ii- 
by  sea.     And  the  Lacedeemonians,  in  alarm  at  this,  and 

*  Aristotle  observes  that  aU  remarkable  men^  whether  in  phi- 
losophy or  politics^  poetry  or  the  arts,  have  been  atrabUums  (me- 
lan-cholic).  He  mentioiis  Hercules,  who  suffered,  before  his  death 
on  (EtOj  from  an  eruption  of  boils  on  his  skin,  a  thing  often 
caused  by  black  bile,  "  Lysander,"  he  adds,  "  sufiered  &om  them 
before  his  death.  Ajax  and  Bellerophon,  among  the  heroes,  are 
other  instances ;  and,  in  later  times,  Empedocles,  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  many  other  famous  men.  Soo,  too,  the  great  majority  of  the 
pocta." 

R3 
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callihg  up  fresh  courage  for  the  conflict,  which  they 
saw  required  an  able  commander  and  a  powerful  anna- 
liysan-  ment,  sent  out  Lysander  to  be  admiral  of  the  seas, 
admiral,  Coming  to  Ephesus,  and  finding  the  city  well  affected 
*'^*  *  towards  him  and  favourable  to  the  Lacedaemonian  party, 
but  in  ill  condition,  and  in  danger  to  become  barba- 
rised  by  adopting  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  who 
were  much  mingled  among  them,  the  countiy  of  Lydia 
being  all  about  them,  and  the  king^s  generals  spending 
much  of  their  time  there,  he  made  the  place  his  head- 
quarters, and  commanded  the  merchant  ships  all  about 
to  put  in  thither,  and  proceeded  to  build  ships  of  war 
there ;  and  thus  restored  their  ports  by  the  traffic  lie 
created,  and  their  market  by  the  employment  he  gave, 
and  filled  their  private  houses  and  their  workshops  with 
wealth.  So  that  from  that  time  first  the  city  began,  by 
Lysander^s  means,  to  show  a  likelihood  of  growing  to 
that  stateHness  and  grandeur  which  now  it  enjoys. 
4  On  hearing  that  Cyrus  the  king^s  son  was  come  to 
Sardis,  he  went  up  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  accuse 
Tissaphernes,  who,  receiving  a  command  to  help  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  from  the 
sea,  was  considered  on  account  of  Alcibiades  to  have 
become  remiss  and  imwilling,  and  by  paying  the  seamen 
slenderly  to  be  ruining  the  fleet.  Now  Cyrus  was  will- 
ing that  Tissaphernes  might  be  found  in  blame  and  be 
ill-reported  of,  as  being  indeed  a  dishonest  man,  and 
also  privately  at  feud  with  himself.  By  these  means, 
and  by  their  daily  intercourse  together,  Lysander, 
especially  by  the  submissiveness  of  his  conversation, 
won  the  affections  of  the  young  prince,  and  greatly 
roused  him  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  when  he  would 


depart,  CyruB  gave  him  &  banquet,  and  desired  TiJm 
not  to  refuse  liis  good-will,  hut  to  speak  and  ask  what- 
ever he  had  a  mind  to,  ajid  that  he  should  not  be 
refused  anything  whatsoever :  ','  Since  you  are  ao  kind," 
replied  Lysander,  "  I  eamestlj  request  you  to  add  one 
penny  to  the  Beaman'e  pa^,  that  instead  of  three  pence, 
they  may  now  receive  four  peace.""  Cyrua,  delighted 
with  hia  public  apirit,  gave  him  ten  thousand  darics, 


out  of  which  he  added  the  ,  penny  to  the  seamen's 
pay,  and  by  the  renown  of  this  in  a  short  time  emptied 
the  ships  of  the  enemy,  as  many  came  over  to  that 
side  which  gave  the  most  pay,  and  those  who  re- 

■  The  obotm  mny  be  called  the  Oraek  peniij,  though  in  actual 
value  it  iraa  worth  three  halfpence ;  eznctl;  like  the  Swiss  hstz. 
It  was  the  iDbdivision  of  the  common  eOver  piece,  six  to  the 
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mainedy  being  disheartened  and  mutinous,  gave  dailj 
trouble  to  the  captains.  Yet  for  all  Lysander  had  so 
distracted  and  weakened  his  enemies,  he  was  afraid  to 
engage  hj  sea,  Alcibiades  being  an  energetic  com- 
mander and  having  the  superior  number  of  ships, — and 
having  been  hitherto,  in  all  battles,  undefeated  both  hj 
sea  and  land. 
5  But  when  Alcibiades  had  sailed  from  Samos  to  Pho- 
^^^  cffia,  leaving  Antiochus,  his  pilot,  in  command  of  the 
tium.  £ee^  ^ig  Antiochus,  out  of  vainglory,  and  to  insult 
Lysander,  sailed  with  two  galleys  into  the  port  of  the 
Ephesians,  and  with  mocking  and  laughter  proudly 
rowed  along  before  the  place  where  the  ships  lay  drawn 
up.  Lysander,  in  indignation,  laimched  at  first  a  few 
ships  only  and  pursued  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
Athenians  come  to  his  help,  he  added  some  other  ships, 
and  at  last  they  fell  to  a  set  battle  together;  and 
Lysander  won  the  victory,  and  taking  fifteen  of  their 
ships,  erected  a  trophy.  Upon  this  the  Athenian  people 
at  home,  being  angiy,  put  Alcibiades  out  of  the  com- 
mand, and  he  finding  himself  despised  by  the  soldiers 
in  Samos  and  ill  spoken  of,  sailed  away  from  the  army 
to  the  Chersonese.  And  this  battle,  althougb  not 
important  in  itself,  was  made  remarkable  by  its  conse- 
quences to  Alcibiades.  Lysander,  meanwhile,  inviting 
to  Ephesus  such  persons  in  the  various  towns  as  he 
saw  to  be  bolder  and  haughtier-spirited  than  their 
fellow-citizens,  proceeded  to  lay  the  foimdations  of  that 
arbitrary  government  by  bodies  of  ten — and  of  those 
revolutions,  which  afterwards  came  to  pass,  stirring  up 
and  urging  them  to  unite  in  clubs^  and  apply  them- 
selves to  public  affairs,  since  as  soon  as  ever  the  Athe- 
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nians  Bhotdd  be  pnt  down,  the  popular  govemmenta, 
he  said,  should  be  suppressed,  and  they  should  become 
supreme  in  their  several  cities.  And  he  gave  them 
evidence  of  these  things  hj  present  deeds,  promoting 
already  those  who  were  his  Mends  to  great  employ- 
ments, honours,  and  offices,  and,  to  gratify  their  cupi- 
dity, making  himself  a  partner  in  acts  of  injustice  and 
wickedness.  So  much  so,  that  all  flocked  to  him,  and 
courted  and  desired  him,  hoping,  if  he  remained  in 
power,  that  the  highest  wishes  they  could  form  would 
all  be  gratified.  And  therefore,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, they  could  not  look  pleasantly  upon  CaUicratidas,  Csiu- 
when  he  came  to  succeed  Lysander  as  admiral ;  nor  suo- 
afterwards,  when  he  had  given  them  experience  that  he  Lysan- 
was  the  most  noble  and  just  of  men,  were  they  pleased  B^.'406b 
with  the  manner  of  his  government,  and  its  straight- 
forward, Dorian,  honest  character.  They  did  indeed 
admire  his  virtue,  as  they  might  the  beauty  of  some 
hero's  image;  but  their  wishes  were  for  Lysander's 
zealous  and  profitable  support  of  the  interests  of  his 
friends  and  partisans,  and  they  shed  tears,  and  were 
much  disheartened  when  he  sailed  from  them. 

He  himself  also  helped  to  make  them  yet  more  dis-  6 
affected  to  CaUicratidas ;  and  what  remained  of  the  money 
which  had  been  given  him  by  CJyrus  to  pay  the  navy,  he 
Bent  back  again  to  Sardis,  saying  that  CaUicratidas  if 
He  liked  might  go  and  ask  for  it  himself,  and  take  his 
own  course  to  maintain  the  soldiers.  And  at  the  last, 
on  sailing  away,  he  declared  to  him  that  he  delivered 
^p  the  fleet  in  Jull  possession  of  the  sea.  But  CaUi- 
cratidas, to  expose  the  emptiness  of  these  high  pre- 
tensions, said,  '*  In  that  case,  take  Samos  on  the  left, 
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and  sail  round  to  Miletus,  and  there  deliver  up  the  ships 
to  me ;  for  if  we  are  masters  of  the  sea,  we  need  not 
fear  sailing  by  our  enemies  in  Samos."*  To  which 
Lysander  answering,  that  not  himself,  but  he,  com- 
manded the  ships,  sailed  to  Peloponnesus,  leaving  Cal- 
licratidas  in  great  perplexity.  For  neither  had  he 
brought  any  money  from  home  with  him,  nor  could 
he  endure  to  tax  the  towns  or  force  them,  they  being 
already  in  hardship  enough.  Therefore  the  only  course 
that  was  to  be  taken  was  to  go  and  beg  at  the  doors  of 
the  king's  commanders,  as  Lysander  had  done.  For 
'  which  he  was  most  unfit  of  any  man,  being  of  a  gene- 
rous and  great  spirit,  and  one  who  thought  it  more 
becoming  for  the  Greeks  to  suffer  any  damage  from 
one  another,  than  to  flatter  and  wait  at  the  gates  of 
barbarians,  who  indeed  had  gold  enough,  but  nothing 
else  that  was  commendable.  But  being  compelled  by 
necessity,  he  proceeded  to  Lydia,  and  went  at  once  to 
Cyrus's  house,  and  sent  in  word,  that  Callicratidcts,  the 
admiral,  was  there  to  speak  with  him.  One  of  those 
who  kept  the  gates  replied,  '*  Cjrrus,  0  stranger,  is  not 
now  at  leisure,  for  he  is  drinking."  To  which  Calli- 
cratidas  answered,  most  innocently,  "  Very  well ;  I  will 
wait  here  till  he  has  done  his  draught."  This  time 
therefore  they  took  him  for  some  cloMmish  fellow,  and 
he  withdrew,  merely  laughed  at  by  the  barbarians; 
but  when  afterwards  he  came  a  second  time  to  the 
gate,  and  was  not  admitted,  he  took  it  hardly,  and  set 
off  for  Ephesus,  wishing  a  great  n[iany  evils  to  those 
who  first  let  themselves  be  trified  with  by  these  bar- 

*  Sail  south  from  Ephestm  to  Miletus,  coasting  round  Samos, 
which  was  between  them,  and  which  waa  the  Athenian  station. 
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barians,  and  taught  them  to  be  insolent  because  of  their 
riches,  and  added  vows  to  those  who  were  present,  that 
as  soon  as  ever  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  he  would  do  all 
he  could  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  that  they  might  be 
formidable  to  the  barbarians,  and  cease  henceforth  to 
need  their  aid  against  one  another. 

But  Gallicratidas,  who  entertained  purposes  worthy  a  7 
Lacedaemonian,  and  showed  himself  worthy  to  compare  ^f'® 
with  the  very  best  of  Greece  for  his  justice,  his  great-  ts^^"«^* 
ness  of  mind  and  courage,  not  long  after  was  beaten  in  August, 
a  sea-fight  at  Arginusse,  and  was  drowned.    And  affairs 
going  back  the  losing  way,  the  associates  in  the  war 
sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  requiring  Lysander  to  be 
their  admiral,  professmg  themselves  ready  to  undertake 
the   business  much  more  zealously,  if  he  was  com- 
mander; and  Cyrus  also  sent  to  request  the  same  thing. 
But  because  they  had  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  be 
admiral  twice,  and  wished  nevertheless  to  gratify  their 
allies,  they  gave  the  title  of  admiral  to  one  Aracus, 
and  sent  Lysander  nominally  as  vice-admiral,  but  in- 
deed with  fuU  powers.     So  he  came  out,  long  wished  Betum 
for  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  chief  persons  and  leaders  gJ^V 
in  the  towns,  who  hoped  to  grow  to  greater  power  still  3Ji^^ 
by  his  means,  when  the  popidar  governments  should  be  J^»^  ^^^ 
everywhere  destroyed.     But  to  those  who  loved  honest 
and  noble  behaviour  in  their  commanders,  Lysander, 
compared  with  Gallicratidas,  seemed  unscrupulous  and 
subtle,  managing  most  things  in  the  war  by  ingenious 
deceit,  extolling  what  was  just  when  it  was  profitable, 
and  when  it  was  not,  making  expediency  serve  in  its 
place,  not  judging  truth  to  be  in  nature  better  than 
fiilsehood,  but  setting  a  value  upon  both  according  to 
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interest.  He  would  laugh  at  those  who  thought  that 
Hercules^s  posterity  ought  not  to  use  deceit  in  war : 
for  where  the  lion's  akin  will  not  reach  ^  you  must  patch 
it  out  with  the  fox's,* 
8  Such  is  the  conduct  recorded  of  him  in  the  business 
about  Miletus.  For  when  his  friends  and  connections, 
whom  he  had  promised  to  assist  in  suppressmg  popular 
government  and  expelling  their  political  opponents, 
altered  their  minds  and  made  peace  with  their  enemies, 
he  pretended  openly  as  if  he  was  pleased  with  it  and 
was  desirous  to  further  the  reconciliation,  but  privately 
he  upbraided  and  abused  them,  and  provoked  them  to 
set  upon  the  people.  And  as  soon  as  ever  he  perceived 
a  new  attempt  to  be  commencing,  he  at  once  came  up 
and  entered  into  the  city,  and  the  first  of  the  conspi- 
rators he  lit  upon,  he  pretended  to  rebuke,  and  spoke 
roughly,  as  if  he  would  punish  them ;  but  the  others, 
meantime,  he  bade  to  be  courageous  and  fear  nothing 
now  he  was  with  them.  And  all  this  acting  and  dis- 
sembling was  with  the  object  that  the  most  considerable 
men  of  the  popular  party  might  not  fly  away,  but  might 
stay  in  the  city  and  be  killed ;  which  so  fell  out,  for  all 
who  believed  him  were  put  to  death.  There  is  a  saying 
also  recorded  by  Androclides,  which  makes  him  guilty 
of  great  indifference  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  His 
recommendation,  according  to  this  account,  was  to  cheat 
boys  with  dice,  and  men  with  oaths,  an  imitation  of 
Polycrates  of  Samosf,  not  very  honourable  to  a  lawfrd 

*  The  lion* 8  skin  was  worn  by  Hercules,  and  Lysander,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (see  Chapter  2),  was  one  of  HerouU^s  posterity. 

t  Polycrates,  a  little  before  the  Persian  wars,  was  tyrant  of 
Samos,  the  most  powerful  of  the  early  tyrants,  and  famous  for  his 
perfidy.   Some  similar  dictum  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
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commander,  to  take  example,  namely,  from  a  tyrant, 
nor  in  character  with  Laconian  usages,  to  treat  gods  as 
ill  as  enemies,  or,  indeed,  even  more  injuriously;  since 
he  who  overreaches  by  an  oath  admits  that  he  fears  his 
enemy,  while  he  despises  his  god. 

Cyrus  now  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis,  and  gave  him  9 
some  money,  and  promised  him  more,  youthfully  pro- 
testing he  had  ^nich  a  desire  to  please  him,  that  if  his 
&ther  gave  him  nothing,  he  would  supply  him  of  his 
own ;  and  if  he  himself  should  be  destitute  of  all,  he 
would  cut  up,  he  said,  to  make  money,  the  very  throne 
upon  which  he  eat  to  do  justice,  it  being  made  of  gold 
and  silver.  And  at  last,  on  going  up  into  Media  to  his 
&ther,  he  ordered  that  Lysander  should  receive  the 
tribute  of  the  towns,  and  committed  his  government  to 
him,  and  so  taking  his  leave,  and  desiring  him  not  to 
fight  by  sea  before  he  returned,  for  he  would  come 
back  with  a  great  many  ships  out  of  Phoenicia  and 
Gilicia,  he  departed  to  visit  the  king.  Lysander's  ships 
were  too  few  for  him  to  venture  to  fight,  and  yet  too 
many  to  allow  of  his  remaining  idle ;  he  set  out  there- 
fore and  reduced  some  of  the  islands,  and  wasted  ^gina 
and  Salamis ;  and  from  thence  landing  in  Attica,  and 
saluting  Agis,  who  came  from  Decelea  to  meet  him,  he 
made  a  display  to  the  land  forces  of  the  strength  of  the 
fieet,  as  though  he  could  sail  where  he  pleased,  and 
were  absolute  master  by  sea.  But  hearing  the  Athe- 
nians pursued  him,  he  fied  another  way  through  the 
islands  into  Asia.  And  finding  the  Hellespont  unde-  Capture 
fended,  he  attacked  Lampsacus  with  his  ships  by  sea,  Lamp- 
while  Thorax,  acting  in  concert  with  him  with  the  land 
army,  made  an  assault  on  the  walls ;  and  so  having 
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taken  the  city  by  storm,  he  gave  it  up  to  his  soldiers  to 
plunder.  The  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  a  hundred  and 
eighty  ships,  had  just  arrived  at  Elseus  in  the  Cher- 
sonese; and  hearing  the  news,  that  Lampsacus  was 
destroyed,  they  immediately  sailed  to  Sestos;  where- 
taking  in  victuals,  they  advanced  to  iBgos-potami,  just 
opposite  their  enemies,  who  were  still  stationed  about 
Lampsacus.  Amongst  other  Athenian  captains  who 
were  now  in  command  was  Philocles,  he  who  persuaded 
the  people  to  pass  a  decree  to  cut  off  the  right  thumb 
of  the  captives  in  the  war,  that  they  ehould  not  be  able 
to  hold  the  spear,  though  they  might  the  oar. 
10  Then  they  all  rested  themselves,  hoping  they  should 
have  battle  the  next  morning.  But  Lysander  had 
other  things  in  his  head;  he  bid  the  mariners  and 
pilots  to  go'  on  board  at  dawn,  as  if  there  should  be 
a  battle  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  sit  there  in  order 
and  silence,  expecting  their  orders,  and  in  like  manner 
that  the  land  army  should  remain  quietly  in  their  ranks 
by  the  sea.  But  the  sun  rising,  and  the  Athenians 
sailing  up  with  their  whole  fleet  in  line  and  challenging 
them  to  battle,  he,  though  he  had  had  his  ships  all. 
drawn  up  and  manned  before  daybreak,  nevertheless 
did  not  stir.  He'merely  sent  some  small  boats  to  those 
who  lay  foremost,  and  bade  them  keep  still  and  stay  in 
their  order ;  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  none  of  them  to 
sail  out  and  ofler  battle.  So  about  evening  when  the 
Athenians  sailed  back,  he  would  not  let  the  seamen  go 
out  of  the  ships  before  two  or  three,  which  he  had  sent 
to  espy,  were  returned,  after  seeing  the  enemies  disem- 
bark. And  thus  they  did  the  next  day,  and  the  third, 
and  so  to  the  fourth.     So  that  the  Athenians  grew  ex* 
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tremely  confident,  and  disdained  their  enemiea,  as  if 
they  had  been  afraid  and  daunted.  At  this  time, 
Alcibiades,  who  was  in  his  castle  in  the  Chersonese, 
came  on  horseback  to  the  Athenian  army,  and  found 
&nlt  with  their  generals,  first  of  all  that  they  had 
pitched  their  camp  neither  well  nor  safely,  on  an 
exposed  and  open  beach,  a  very  bad  landing  for  the 
ships,  and,  secondly,  that  where  they  were,  they  had  to 
fetch  all  they  wanted  irom  Sestos,  some  considerable 
way  off,  whereas  if  they  sailed  round  a  little  way  to  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Sestos,  they  would  be  at  a  safer 
distance  from  an  enemy,  who  lay  watching  their  move- 
ments, at  the  command  of  a  single  general,  terror 
of  whom  made  every  order  rapidly  executed.  This 
advice  they  would  not  listen  to ;  and  Tydeus  answered 
disdainfully,  that  not  he,  but  others  were  in  office  now. 

So  Alcibiades,  who  even  suspected  there  must  bell 
treachery,  departed.  But  on  the  fifth  day,  the  Athe-  S^^o* 
nians  having  sailed  up  to  them  and  gone  back  again  as  ^c!^ 
they  were  used  to  do,  very  proudly  and  full  of  con- 
tempt, Ly Sander  sending  some  ships,  as  usual,  to  look 
out,  commanded  the  masters  of  them  that  when  they 
saw  the  Athenians  go  to  land,  they  should  row  back 
again  with  all  their  speed,  and  that  when  they  were 
about  half-way  across,  they  should  lift  up  a  brazen 
shield  from  the  fore  deck,  as  the  sign  of  battle.  And  he 
himself,  sailing  round,  encouraged  the  pilots  and 
masters  of  the  ships,  and  exhorted  them  to  keep  all 
their  men  to  their  places,  seamen  and  soldiers  alike, 
and  as  soon  as  ever  the  sign  should  be  given,  to  row 
up  boldly  with  all  their  might  to  their  enemies. 
Accordingly  when  the  shield  had  been  lifted  up  from 
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the  ships,  and  the  trumpet  from  the  admiral^s  vessel 
had  sotmded  for  battle,  the  ships  rowed  up,  and  the 
foot-soldiers  strove  to  get  along  bj  the  shore  to  the 
promontory.  The  distance  there  between  the  two 
continents  is  fifteen  furlongs,  which  by  the  zeal  and 
eagerness  of  the  rowers  was  quickly  traversed.  Conon, 
one  of  the  Athenian  conunanders,  was  the  first  who  saw 
fix)m  the  land  the  fieet  advancing,  and  shouted  out  to 
embark,  and  in  the  greatest  distress  bade  some,  and 
entreated  others,  and  some  he  forced,  to  man  the  ships. 
But  all  his  diligence  signified  nothing,  because  the  men 
were  scattered  about ;  for  as  soon  as  tlysy  came  out  of 
the  ships,  expecting  no  such  matter,  some  went  to 
market,  others  walked  about  the  country,  or  went  to 
sleep  in  their  tents,  or  got  their  dinners  ready,  being, 
through  their  commanders^  want  of  skill,  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible fix>m  any  thought  of  what  was  to  happen.  And 
the  enemy  now  coming  up  with  shouts  and  noise, 
Conon  with  eight  ships  sailed  out,  and  mftTcing  his 
escape,  passed  firom  thence  to  Cyprus,  to  Evagoras. 
The  Peloponnesians  falling  upon  the  rest,  some  they 
took  quite  empty,  and  some  they  destroyed  while  they 
were  filling ;  the  men,  meantime,  coming  unarmed  and 
scattered  to  help,  died  at  their  ships,  or,  fiying  by  land, 
were  slain,  their  enemies  disembarking  and  pursuing 
them.  Lysander  took  three  thousand  prisoners,  with 
the  generals,  as  well  as  the  fieet,  except  the  sacred  ship 
Paralus  and  those  which  fied  with  Conon.  So  taking 
the  ships  in  tow,  and  having  plimdered  the  camp,  with 
pipe  and  songs  of  victory  he  sailed  back  to  Lampsacus, 
having  accomplished  a  great  work  with  small  pains,  and 
having  finished  in  one  hour  a  war,  which  had  been 
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protracted  in  its  continuance,  and  diversified  in  its 
incidents  and  its  fortunes  to  a  degree  exceeding  belief, 
compared  with  all  before  it.  After  altering  its  shape 
and  character  a  thousand  times,  and  after  having  been 
the  destruction  of  more  commanders  than  all  the  pre- 
vious wars  of  Greece  put  together,  it  was  now  put  an 
end  to  by  the  good  counsel  and  skilful  conduct  of  one 
man.  So  that  indeed  some  people  looked  upon  the 
result  as  a  divine  intervention. 

And  there  were  some  who  declared  that  the  stars  of  12 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  on  each  side  of  Lysander's 
ship,  when  he  first  set  sail  from  the  harbour  towards  his 
enemies,  shining  about  the  hehn ;  and  some  say  the  stone 
which  feU  was  a  sign  of  this  calamity.  For  a  stone 
of  a  great  size  did,  according  to  the  common  belief,  fall 
from  the  sky  at  -^gos-potami,  which  is  shown  to  this 
day,  and  had  in  great  esteem  by  the  Chersonites.  It 
is  said  that  Anaxagoras  announced,  that  the  occurrence 
of  a  slip  or  shake  among  the  bodies  fixed  in  the  heavens, 
dislodging  any  one  of  them,  would  be  fl")llowed  by  the 
fell  of  the  whole  of  them.  For  no  one  of  the  stars,  he 
said,  is  now  in  the  same  place  in  which  it  was  at  first ; 
for  they,  being,  according  to  him,  like  stones  and  heavy, 
shine  by  the  refraction  of  the  upper  air  round  about 
lihem,  and  are  carried  along  forcibly  by  the  violence  of 
the  circular  motion  by  which  they  were  originally  with- 
held from  felling,  when  cold  and  heavy  bodies  were 
first  separated  from  the  general  universe.  But  there  is 
a  more  probable  opinion  than  this,  maintained  by 
some,  who  say  that  falling  stars  are  no  efliux  or  out- 
break of  an  ethereal  fire  extinguished  by  the  lower  air 
almost  at  the  instant  of  its  igniting ;  neither  are  they 
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the  sudden  combustion  and  blazing  up  of  a  quantity  of 
the  lower  air  let  loose  in  great  abundance  into  the 
upper  region ;  but  that  the  heavenly  bodies  by  a  re- 
laxation of  the  force  of  their  circular  movement  are 
carried  by  an  irregular  course,  not  in  general  into  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  but  for  the  most  part  into 
the  wide  sea ;  which  is  the  cause  of  their  not  being 
observed.  Daimachus  in  his  treatise  on  Eeligion  sup- 
ports the  view  of  Anaxagoras.  He  says,  that  before 
this  stone  fell,  for  seventy-five  days  continually  there 
was  seen  in  the  heavens  a  vast  fiery  body,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  flaming  cloud,  not  remainmg  still,  but  making 
a  variety  of  intricate  and  broken  movements,  so  that  the 
fiery  pieces,  which  were  broken  off  by  this  commotion 
and  disturbance,  were  carried  in  all  directions,  shining 
as  &lling  stars  do.  But  when  it  afterwards  came  down 
to  the  ground  in  this  district,  and  the  people  of  the 
place  recovering  from  their  fear  and  astonishment  came 
together,  there  was  no  fii:e  to  be  seen,  neither  any  sign 
of  it;  there  was  only  a  stone  lying,  big  indeed,  but 
which  bore  no  proportion,  to  speak  of,  to  that  fieiy 
compass.  It  is  manifest  that  Daimachus  needs  to  have 
indulgent  hearers;  but  if  what  he  says  be  true,  he 
altogether  proves  those  to  be  wrong  who  say  that  a  rock 
broken  off  from  the  top  of  some  mountain  by  winds  and 
tempests  and  caught  and  whirled  about  like  a  top, 
as  soon  as  this  impetus  began  to  slacken  and  cease,  was 
precipitated  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Unless  indeed  we 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  phenomenon  which  was  ob-r 
served  for  so  many  days  was  really  fire,  and  that  the 
cliange  in  the  atmosphere  ensuing  on  its  extinction  was 
attended  with  violent  winds   and   agitations,    which 
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might  be  the  cause  of  this  stone  being  carried  off.  The 
exacter  treatment  of  this  subject  belongs  however  to 
a  different  kind  of  writing. 

Lysander,  after  the  three  thousand  Athenians  whom  1^ 
he  had  taken  prisoners  were  condemned  by  the  com* 
missioners  to  die,  called  Philocles  the  general,  and  asked 
him  what  punishment  he  considered  himself  to  deserve 
for  having  advised  the  citizens  as  he  had  done  against 
the  Greeks,  But  he,  nothing  cast  down  at  his  calamity, 
bade  him  Tiot  accuse  him  of  matters  of  which  nobody 
was  a  judge,  hut  do  to  him,  now  he  was  a  conqueror,  as 
Tie  would  have  suffered,  had  he  been  overcome.  Then 
washing  himself,  and  putting  on  a  fine  cloak,  he  led  the 
citizens  the  way  to  the  slaughter,  as  Theophrastus 
writes.  After  this,  Lysander  sailing  about  the  various 
cities  bade  all  the  Athenians  he  met  go  into  Athens, 
declaring  that  he  would  spare  none,  but  kill  every  man 
whom  he  foimd  out  of  the  city,  intending  thus  to  cause 
immediate  &mine  and  scarcity  there,  that  they  might 
not  make  the  siege  laborious  to  him,  having  provisions 
sufficient  to  endure  it.  And  suppressing  the  popular 
governments  and  all  other  constitutions,  he  left  one 
Lacedaemonian  chief  officer*  in  every  city,  with  ten 
rulers  to  act  with  him  selected  out  of  the  societies  which 
he  had  previously  made  up  in  the  different  towns.  And 
doing  thus  as  well  in  the  cities  of  his  enemies,  as  of  his 
allies,  he  sailed  leisurely  on,  establishing,  in  a  manner, 
for  himself  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Greece, 
Neither  did  he  select  his  rulers  by  any  principle  of  birth 

*  Harmoat  or  Sarjnostes  is  the  name  of  the  Spajrtan  officer : 
dekarchy  or  dekadarchy  that  of  the  committee,  or  junta^  or 
oligarchical  council,  of  ten. 
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or  wealth,  but  siinply  bestowed  the  offices  on  his  own 
friends  and  partisans,  doing  everything  to  please  them, 
and  putting  absolute  power  of  reward  and  punishment 
into  their  hands.  And  personally  appearing  on  many 
occasions  of  bloodshed  and  massacre,  and  aiding  his 
friends  to  expel  their  opponents,  he  did  not  give  the 
Greeks  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Lacedssmonian 
government;  and  the  expression  of  Theopompus  the 
comic  poet*  seems  but  poor,  when  he  compares  the 
Lacedemonians  to  tavern  women,  because  giving  the 
Greeks  a  single  first  taste  of  the  delicious  wine  of  liberty  ^ 
they  then  poured  vinegar  into  the  cup ;  for  from  the  veiy 
£rst  it  was  a  rough  and  bitter  taste,  all  government  by 
the  people  being  suppressed  by  Lysander,  and  the 
boldest  and  least  scrupulous  of  the  oligarchical  party 
set  up  to  rule  the  cities. 
14  Having  spent  some  little  time  in  this  manner,  and 
Si^e  having  sent  before  to  Lacedasmon  to  tell  them  he  was 
Burren-  on  his  way  with  two  hundred  ships,  he  united  his  forces 
Athens,  on  the  <;oast  of  Attica  with  those  of  the  two  kings  Agis 
and  Pausanias,  hoping  to  take  the  city  without  delay. 
But  when  the  Athenians  defended  themselves,  he  with 
his  fleet  passed  again  to  Asia,  and  in  like  manner  de« 
stroyed  the  forms  of  government  in  all  the  other  cities, 
and  set  up  his  arbitrary  bodies  of  ten  persons,  many  in 
every  one  being  murdered  and  many  driven  into  eadle ; 
and  in  Samos  he  expelled  the  whole  people,  and  gave 
their  towns  to  the  exiles  whom  he  brought  back.  And 
the  Athenians  still  possessing  Sestos,  he  took  it  from 

*  Plutarch  in  the  maiiuscriptB  says  **  the  oomie  poet  Theo> 
pompus ;"  but  it  ia  given  elsewhere,  by  a  late  writer,  in  a  passage 
of  some  length,  professing  to  be  a  quotation  fiom  Theopomptu 
the  historian. 
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them,  and  suffered  not  the  Sestians  themselyes  to  dwell 
in  it,  but  gave  the  city  and  country  to  be  divided  out 
among  the  pilots  and  boatswains  of  the  ships  under  him ; 
which  was  his  first  act  that  was  disallowed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  brought  the  Sestians  back  again 
into  their  country.  All  Greece  however  rejoiced  to 
see  the  ^ginetans  by  Lysander's  aid  now  again,  after 
a  long  time,  brought  back  to  their  homes,  and  the 
Melians  and  Scionieans  restored,  while  the  Athenians 
were  driven  out  and  delivered  the  cities  up.  But 
when  he  now  understood  they  were  in  a  bad  case  in 
the  cify  because  of  the  &mine,  he  sailed  to  Piraeus,  and 
reduced  the  city,  which  was  compelled  to  surrender  on 
what  conditions  he  demanded.  One  hears  it  said  by 
Lacedaemonians  that  Lysander  wrote  to  the  Ephors 
thus :  ''  Athens  is  taken ; "  and  that  these  magistrates 
wrote  back  to  Lysander,  ^^  Taken  is  enough.'*  But 
this  saying  was  invented  for  its  neatness*  sake ;  for  the 
true  decree  of  the  magistrates  was  as  follows :  ^'  The 
goyemment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  has  made  these 
orders ;  pull  down  Piraeus*  and  the  Long  Walls ;  quit 
all  the  towns,  and  keep  to  your  own  land ;  if  you  do 
tliese  things,  you  shall  have  peace,  if  you  wish  it, 
restoring  also  your  exiles.  As  concerning  the  niunber 
of  the  ships,  whatsoever  be  there  judged  necessary  to 
appoint,  that  do."  This  scroll  of  conditions  the  Athe- 
nians accepted,  Theramenes  son  of  Hagnon  supporting 
it.  At  which  time  too  they  say  that  when  Cleomenes, 
one  of  the  young  orators,  asked  him  how  he  durst  act 

*  Fin&iiB,  meaning  the  walls  of  Pireeus,  famous  for  their  size 
and  solidify,  and  the  Long  Walls  the  connecting  walls  between 
it  and  the  city. 
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and  speak  contrary  to  Themistocles,  delivering  up  the 
walls  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  he  had  built  against 
the  will  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  said,  "  0  young  man, 
I  do  nothing  contrary  to  Themistocles;  for  he  raised 
these  walls  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  and  we  pull 
them  down  for  their  safety ;  and  if  walls  made  a  dty 
happy,  then  Sparta  should  be  the  most  wretched  of  all, 
as  it  has  none." 
15  Ly Sander,  having  received  all  the  ships  except  twelve, 
and  having  taken  possession  of  the  walls  of  the  Athe* 
nians  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Munychion, 
the  same  on  which  they  had  overcome  the  barbarians 
at  Salamis*,  then  proceeded  to  bring  in  measures  for 
altering  the  government.  And  when  the  Athenians 
showed  a  disposition  to  resist  and  called  out  against  it^ 
he  sent  to  the  people  and  informed  them,  that  he  found 
that  the  city  had  broken  the  terms,  for  the  walls  had 
been  still  standing  after  the  days  were  past  within  which 
they  should  have  been  pidled  down ;  he  should  there- 
fore consider  their  case  anew,  they  having  broken  their 
first  articles.  And  some  state  that  in  iact  the  proposal 
was  made  in  the  congress  of  the  allies,  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  all  be  sold  as  slaves ;  on  which  occasion 
Erianthus  the  Thebanf  gave  his  vote  to  pull  down 
the  city  and  turn  the  country  into  sheep-pasture.  Yet 
afterwards,  when  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  generals^ 

*  This,  as  regards  the  battle  of  Salamis,  is  certainly  incor- 
rect, and  inconsistent  with  Plntarch's  own  statement  elsewhere. 
Mtmy chion  is  March ;  Salamis  was  fonght  in  Boedromion,  Sep- 
tember, at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries. 

t  One  of  the  commanders  in  the  fleet  at  the  battle  of  iEgo»- 
Fotami.    See  below,  p.  202,  note. 
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and  a  man  of  Phocis  while  they  sat  at  wine,  sang  the 
first  chorus  in  Euripides^s  Electra, 

Electro,  2^amemnon*8  chUd,  Icotm 
Unto  thy  desert  home, 

they  were  all  melted  with  compassion,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  a  cruel  deed  to  destroy  and  pull  down  a  city  which 
had  been  so  famous,  and  produced  such  men.  Accord- 
ingly Lysander,  the  Athenians  yielding  up  everything, 
sent  for  a  number  of  flute- women  out  of  the  city,  and 
collected  aU  those  that  were  in  the  camp,  and  pulled 
down  the  walls  and  burnt  the  ships  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  the  allies  being  crovmed  with  garlands  and  making 
merry  together,  as  counting  that  day  the  beginning  of 
their  liberty*     He  proceeded  also  at  once  to  alter  the  Govern- 

.  .  .  .  ment  of 

government,  placing  thirty  rulers  in  the  city  and  ten  the 

in  the  Pirseus :  he  put  also  a  garrison  into  the  Acropolis, 

and  made  Gallibius  a  Spartan  the  governor  of  it ;  who 

afterwards  taking  up  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus  the 

athlete,  about  whom  Xenophon  wrote  his  Banquet*, 

when  Autolycus  took  him  by  the  legs  and  threw  him  to 

the  ground,  Lysander  was  not  vexed  at  it,  but  chid 

Gallibius,  telling  him  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern 

freemen.    The  thirty  rulers,  however,  to  gain  Callibius's 

£ivour,  a  little  after  killed  Autolycus. 

Lysander  after  this  sails  out  to  Thrace,  and  what  re-  16 

mained  of  the  public  money,  and  the  gifts  and  crov^pis 

which  he  had  himself  received  (numbers  of  people,  as 

might  be  expected,  being  anxious  to  make  presents  to 

*  The  Banquet)  or  Symposium,  in  Xenophon's  fiction  is  given 
by  Callias  the  son  of  Hipponicns  in  honour  of  the  victozy  won 
l^  Autolycus,  still  at  that  time  a  boy,  in  the  pavicratitimf  at  the 
games  of  the  Panatheneea. 
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a  Tiian  of  such  great  power,  who  was  in  a  maimer  tbe 
lord  of  Greece),  he  sends  to  LacedRmon  by  Gylippns, 
who  had  cominanded  formerly  in  Sicily.  But  he,  it  is 
reported,  opened  the  eeams  of  the  sacks  at  the  bottom, 
took  a  conBiderable  amount  of  mouey  out  of  every  one 
of  them,  and  sewed  them  up  agun,  not  knowing  there 
was  a  writing  in  every  one  stating  how  much  there  was. 
And  coming  to  Sparta,  what  he  had  thus  stolen  away 
he  hid  under  the  tilea  of  his  house,  and  delivered  up 
the  sacks  to  theEphors,  and  showed  the  seals  were  upon 
them.  But  afterwards,  on  their  opening  the  meka  and 
counting  it,  the  quantities  differed  from  what  the  wri- 
tdngB  stated;  and  die  Ephors  being  io  perplexity, 
Gylippus'e  servant  tells  them  in  a  riddle,  that  under  ikt 
tiles  lay  many  owl»*  ;  for  it  seems  the  greatest  part  of 
the  money  then  current  bore  the  Athenian  stamp  of  the 
owl. 


Gylippus,  having  committed  so  foul  and  base  a  deed, 
alter  such  great  and  disdnguiahed  elicits  before,  re- 
moved himself  from  Lacedtemon.  But  the  wisest  of  tlie 
Spartans,  very  much  on  account  of  this  occurrence, 
dreading  the  influence  of  money,  as  being  what  had 

*  Or  perh&ps  even  more  obecnrelj,  many  owU  rootUd  ta 
Cararnietu ;  tha  wall-known  Atheaitui  snboib  being  Otntmien*, 
and  ciramua  the  Oreek  for  tiling. 
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corrupted  some  of  the  greatest  citizens,  exclaimed  against 
Lysander^s  conduct,  and  protested  to  the  Ephors,  that 
all  the  silver  and  gold  should  be  sent  away,  as  mere 
''alien  mischiefs."  These  consulted  about  it;  and 
Theopomptis  says  it  was  Sciraphidas,  but  Ephorus  that 
it  was  Phlogidas,  who  declared  they  ought  not  to  re* 
ceive  any  gold  or  silver  money  into  the  city ;  but  to 
use  their  own  country  coin,  which  was  iron,  and  was 
first  of  all  dipped  in  vinegar  when  it  was  red  hot,  that  it 
might  not  be  worked  up  anew,  but  because  of  the  dipping 
might  be  hard  and  unpliable.  It  was  also  of  course 
very  heavy  and  troublesome  to  cany,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  quantity  and  weight  was  but  a  little  in  value. 
And  perhaps  all  the  old  money  was  so,  coin  consisting 
of  iron,  or  in  some  countries,  copper  skewers,  whence 
it  comes  that  we  still  find  a  great  nimiber  of  small  pieces 
of  money  retain  the  name  of  oholus*,  and  the  drachma 
is  six  of  these,  because  so  much  may  be  grasped  in  one's 
hand.  But  Lysander's  friends  being  against  it  and 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  money  in  the  city,  it  was 
resolved  to  bring  in  this  sort  of  money  to  be  used 
publicly,  enacting  at  the  same  time,  that  if  any  one  was 
found  in  possession  of  any  privately,  he  should  be  put 
to  death,  as  if  Lycurgus  had  feared  the  coin  and  not 
the  oovetousness  resulting  fi*om  it,  which  they  did  not 
repress  by  letting  no  private  man  keep  any,  so  much  as 

*  ObduSy  a  small  spit  or  skewer,  is  probably  the  same  word 
with  oboltUf  the  Ghreek  penny :  drachma^  the  siz-obol  piece,  a 
handfiil,  comes  from  draasomai,  to  grasp  in  the  hand ;  thus  in 
Homer,  dragmOy  of  the  stalks  of  com  in  the  reaper's  hands : 
**Ab  when  reapers,  facing  each  other,  cut  a  swallie  in  a  rich 
man's  field  of  wheat  or  of  barley,  and  the  handfuh  fall  thickly ;" 
and  again  of  the  gleaners,  in  the  shield  of  Achilles. 
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they  encouraged  it  by  allowing  the  state  to  possess  it ; 
attaching  thereby  a  sort  of  dignity  to  it  over  and  above 
its  ordinary  utility.  Neither  was  it  possible,  that  what 
they  saw  was  so  much  esteemed  publicly,  they  should 
privately  despise  as  unprofitable;  and  that  every  one 
should  think  that  a  thi^ig  could  be  worth  nothing  for 
his  personal  use,  which  was  so  extremely  valued  and 
desired  for  the  use  of  the  state.  And  moral  habits,  in> 
duced  by  public  practices,  are  &r  quicker  in  making 
their  way  into  men's  private  lives,  than  the  failings  and 
slips  of  individuals  are  in  infecting  the  city  at  large. 
For  it  is  probable  that  the  parts  will  be  rather  corrupted 
by  the  whole  if  that  grows  bad ;  while  the  vices  which 
£ow  from  a  part  into  the  whole,  find  many  correctives 
and  remedies  from  these  which  remain  sound.  Terror 
and  the  law  were  now  to  keep  guard  over  the  citizens' 
houses,  to  prevent  any  money  entering  into  them ;  but 
their  minds  could  no  longer  be  expected  to  remain 
superior  to  the  desire  of  it,  when  wealth  in  general  was 
thus  set  up  to  be  striven  after,  as  a  high  and  noble 
object.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  given  our 
censure  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one  of  our  other 
writings. 
13  Lysander  erected  out  of  the  spoils  brazen  statues  at 
Delphi  of  himself  and  of  every  one  of  the  captains  of 
the  fleet*,  as  also  figures  of  the  golden  stars  of  Castor 

*  Paosanias  gives  a  long  list  of  their  names,  as  he  saw  them 
in  the  temple ;  among  them  was  Erianthns,  the  Bceotian,  men- 
tioned above  in  Chap.  15.  The  figures  were  placed  behind  that 
of  Lysander,  who  was  represented  as  receiving  a  crown  from 
Neptune.  There  were  also  figures  of  Hermon,  who  steered  his 
ship,  and  of  Abas  his  diviner. 
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and  Pollux,  which  were  lost  before  the  battle  at  Leuctra. 
In  the  treasuiy  of  Brasidas  and  the  Acanthians  there 
was  a  trireme,  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  of  two  cubits, 
which  Cyrus  sent  Lysander  in  honour  of  his  victory. 
But  Anaxandrides  of  Delphi  writes  that  there  was  also 
a  deposit  of  Lysander's,  a  talent  of  silver  and  fifty-two 
minas,  besides  eleven  staters;  a  statement  not  con> 
sistent  with  the  generally  received  account  of  his 
poverty.  And  at  that  time  Lysander,  being  in  fact  of 
greater  power  than  any  Greek  before,  was  yet  thought 
to  show  a  pride  and  to  affect  a  superiority  greater  even 
than  his  power  warranted.  He  was,  as  Duris  relates^ 
the  first  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  cities  reared 
altars  as  to  a  god,  and  sacrificed ;  to  him  were  songs  of 
triumph  first  sung,  the  beginning  of  one  of  which  still 
remains  recorded : — 

Great  Greect^s  genercHJrom  spacious  Sparta  we 
Will  celebrate  with  songs  of  victory. 

And  the  Samians  decreed  that  their  solemnities  of  Jimo 
should  be  called  the  Lysandria.  And  out  of  the  poets 
he  had  Choerilus  always  with  him,  to  extol  his  achieve- 
ments in  verse;  and  to  Antilochus,  who  had  made 
some  verses  of  no  great  merit,  in  his  commendation, 
being  pleased  with  them,  he  gave  a  hat  fiill  of  silver. 
And  when  Antimachus  of  Colophon  and  one  Niceratus 
of  Heraclea  competed  with  each  other  in  a  poem  on  the 
deeds  of  Lysander,  he,  acting  as  judge,  gave  the  garland 
to  Niceratus;  at  which  Antimachus  in  vexation  de- 
stroyed his  poem ;  but  Plato,  being  then  a  young  man, 
and  admiring  Antimachus  for  his  poetry,  consoled  him 
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fi>r  his  defeat  by  telling  him  that  it  is  the  ignorant  who 
are  the  sufferers  by  ignorance,  as  truly  as  the  blind  by 
want  of  sight.  And  when  Aristonus  the  mnsiciany  who 
had  been  a  conqueror  six  times  at  the  Pythian  games, 
told  him  as  a  piece  of  flattery,  that  if  he  were  successful 
again,  he  would  proclaim  himself  in  the  name  of  Ly- 
Sander ;  "  that  is,"  he  answered,  "  as  his  slave. " 
19  This  ambitious  temper  was  indeed  only  burdensome 
to  the  highest  personages  and  to  his  equals ;  but  through 
having  so  many  people  devoted  to  serve  him,  an  extreme 
haughtiness  and  contemptuousness  grew  up,  together 
with  ambition,  in  his  character.  He  observed  none  of 
moderation  befitting  a  private  man,  in  rewarding  or  in 
pimishing ;  the  recompense  of  his  friends  and  associates 
was  absolute  power  over  cities  and  the  irresponsible 
authority  of  tyrants,  and  the  only  satis&ction  of  his 
wrath  was  the  death  of  his  enemy ;  banishment  would 
not  do.  As  for  example,  at  a  later  period,  fearing  lest 
the  popular  leaders  of  the  Milesians*  should  fly,  and 
desiring  also  to  discover  those  who  lay  hid,  he  swore 
he  would  do  them  no  harm,  and  on  their  believing  hiTt| 
and  coming  forth,  he  delivered  them  up  to  the  oligar- 
chical leaders  to  be  slain,  being  in  all  no  less  than  eight 
hundred.  And  indeed  the  slaughter  in  general  of  those 
of  the  popular  party  in  the  towns  exceeded  all  com- 
putation ;  as  he  did  not  kill  only  for  offences  against 

*  For  MUesiana  read,  perhaps,  Tkanana,  It  is  not  likely 
that  Plutarch  is  repeating  here,  in  a  different  form,  the  &ct 
which  he  narrated,  probably  in  the  proper  place  as  regards  time, 
before  the  battle  of  JSgos-potami,  in  Chap.  8 ;  and  a  similar 
account  to  this  is  given  elsewhere,  as  what  happened,  after 
JSgofl-potami,  at  Thasos. 
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himself,  but  granted  these  favours  without  sparing,  and 
joined  in  the  execution  of  them,  to  gratify  the  many 
hatreds,  and  the  much  cupidity  of  his  friends  in  all  the 
various  cities.  From  whence  the  saying  of  Eteocles 
the  Lacedaemonian  came  to  be  &mous,  that  Crreece 
could  not  have  borne  two  Lyaandera.  Theophrastus 
says,  that  Archestratus  said  the  same  of  Alcibiades. 
But  in  his  case  what  had  given  most  offence  was  a 
certain  licentious  and  wanton  self-will ;  Lysander  was 
made  an  object  of  fear  and  terror  by  his  immerciiul 
disposition.  The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  much  concern 
themselves  for  any  other  accusers ;  but  when  Phama- 
bazus,  whose  coimtry  he  had  pillaged  and  wasted,  sent 
some  to  Sparta  to  inform  against  him,  the  Ephors  took 
the  matter  up,  and  put  one  of  his  friends-  and  fellow* 
captains.  Thorax,  to  death,  finding  some  silver  privately 
in  his  possession ;  and  sent  Lysander  a  scroll,  command- 
ing him  to  return  home.  The  scroll  is  made  up  thus : 
when  the  Ephors  sent  out  an  admiral  or  general  on  his 
command,  they  take  two  round  pieces  of  wood,  both 
exactly  of  a  length  and  thickness  and  cut  even  to  one 
another ;  they  keep  one  themselves,  and  the  other  they 
give  to  the  person  they  send  forth ;  and  these  pieces  of 
of  wood  they  call  scytalaa.  When  therefore  they  have 
occasion  to  communicate  any  secret  or  important  matter, 
making  a  scroll  of  parchment  long  and  narrow  like  a 
leathern  thong,  they  wind  it  about  their  own  wooden 
roller,  leaving  no  space  void  between,  but  covering  the 
sur&ce  of  the  staff  with  the  scroll  all  over.  When  they 
have  done  this,  they  write  what  they  please  on  the 
scroll,  as  it  is  wrapped  about  the  staff;  and  when  they 
have  written,  they  take  off  the  scroll,  and  send  it  to  the 
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general  without  the  wood.     He,  when  he  has  received 
it,  can  read  nothing  of  the  writing,  because  the  words 
and  letters  are  not  connected,  but  all  broken  up ;  but 
taking  his  own  staff,  he  winds  the  slip  of  the  scroll  about 
it,  so  that  this  folding,  restoring  all  the  parts  into  the 
same  order  that  they  were  in  before,  and  putting  what 
comes  first  into  connection  with  what  follows,  brings 
the  whole  consecutive  contents  to  view  round  the  out- 
side.    And  this  scroll  is  called  a  staff,  after  the  name  of 
tJie  wood,  as  a  thing  measured  is  bj  the  name  of  the 
measure. 
20      But  Lysander,  when  the  staff  came  to  him  to  the 
Hellespont,  was  troubled,  and  fearing  Phamabazus's 
accusations  most,  made  haste  to  confer  with  him,  hoping 
to  end  the  difference  by  a  meeting.     When  they  met, 
he  desired  him  to  write  another  letter  to  the  magis- 
trates, stating  that  he  had  not  been  wronged  and  had 
no  complaint  to  prefer.     But  he  was  ignorant  that 
Phamabazus,  as  the  proverb  says,  played  Cretan  against 
Cretan* ;  for  pretending  to  do  all  that  was  desired, 
openly  be  wrote  such  a  letter  as  Lysander  wanted,  but 
kept  by  him  another,  written  privately,  and  when  they 
came  to  put  on  the  seals,  changed  the  tablets,  which 
differed  not  at  all  to  look  upon,  and  gave  him  the  letter 
which  had  been  written  privately.    Lysander  accord- 
ingly, coming  to  Lacedssmon,  and  going,  as  the  custom 
is,  to  the  magistrates'  office,  gave  Fhamabazus's  letter 
to  the  Ephors,  being  persuaded  that  the  greatest  accu- 
sation against  him  was  now  withdrawn;  for  Phama- 

*  Or  **  cheat  against  cheat,"  the  Cretans  being  famous  for 
their  mendacity ;  "  the  Cretans  are  always  liars." 
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bazns  was  beloved  by  the  Lacedemonians,  haying  been 

in  the  war  the  most  zealous  on  their  side  of  all  the 

king's  generals.    But  after  the  magistrates  had  read  the 

letter  they  showed  it  him,  and  he  understanding  now 

that 

Others  beside  Ulyasea  deep  can  be, 
JHot  the  one  wise  man  of  the  world  is  he, 

left  them  at  the  time  in  extreme  coniusion.  But  a  few 
days  after,  meeting  the  Ephors,  he  said  he  must  go  to 
the  temple  of  Ammon,  and  offer  the  god  the  sacrifices 
which  he  had  vowed  in  the  war.  For  some  state  it 
as  a  truth,  that  when  he  was  besieging  the  town  of 
AphytsB  in  Thrace,  Anmion  stood  by  him  in  his  sleep ; 
whereupon  raising  the  siege,  supposing  the  god  had 
commanded  it,  he  bade  the  Aphytaeans  sacrifice  to 
Ammon,  and  resolved  to  make  a  journey  into  Libya 
to  propitiate  the  god.  But  most  were  of  opinion  that 
Ae  god  was  but  the  pretence,  and  that  in  reality  he  was 
afi*aid  of  the  Ephors,  and  that  impatience  of  the  yoke  at 
home,  and  dislike  of  Hving  imder  authority,  made  him 
long  for  some  travel  and  wandering,  like  a  horse  just 
brought  in  fix)m  open  feeding  and  pasture  to  the  stable, 
and  put  again  to  his  ordinary  work.  For  what  Ephorus 
states  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  travelling  about  I 
shall  relate  by  and  by. 

And  having  hardly  and  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  21 
of  the  magistrates  to  depart,  he  set  sail.  But  the  kings, 
while  lie  was  on  his  voyage,  considering  that  keeping, 
as  he  did,  the  cities  in  possession  by  his  own  friends 
and  partisans,  he  was  in  fact  their  sovereign  and  the 
lord  of  Greece,  took  measures  for  restoring  the  power 


to  the  people  and  for  dirowing  bis  friends  out.*  A  new 
movemeDt  now  commencing  in  this  direction,  and,  first 
of  all,  the  Athenians  from  Phjle  setting  npcHL  their 
Thirty  rulerB  and  overpowering  them,  Ljsander,  coming 


Bipd-  home  in  haste,  persuaded  the  Lacedsmonians  to  support 
the        the  oligarchies  and  to  put  down  the  popiJar  govem- 
TjrMHi  menta;  and  to  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  first  of  all,  th^ 
sent  a  hundred  talents  for  the  war,  and  Lysander  him- 
self, as  general,  to  asaist  them.     But  the  tings,  envying 
him  and  fearing  lest  he  should  take  Athens  again,  re- 

*  Thi»,  howavar,  iraH  pretty  certainly  tefoM  the  recall  of 
I/fsander  bf  the  toytaia.  The  kings  ma;  hava  taken  moraTes 
of  tha  some  kind  also  afterwardj  when  he  was  avay  on  his 
jQjaga.  Bat  the  moveiDent  at  Athens  took  place  tetj  early ; 
the  Thirty  weie  only  in  ptwec  for  a  few  montba,  and  were  ex- 
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solved  that  one  of  themselves  should  take  the  command. 
Accordingly  Pausanias  went,  and  in  words  indeed  pro- 
fessed as  if  he  had  been  for  the  tyrants  against  the 
people,  but  in  reality  exerted  himself  for  peace,  that 
Lysander  might  not,  by  means  of  his  friends,  become 
lord  of  Athens  again.  This  he  brought  easily  to  pass ; 
and  reconciling  the  Athenians  and  qiuetdng  the  tumults, 
he  defeated  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Lysander.  Though 
shortiy  after,  on  the  Athenians  renouncing  the  Spartan 
supremacy,  he  was  censured  for  having  thus  taken,  as 
it  were,  the  bit  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people,  which, 
being  freed  from  the  oligarchy,  could  now  break  out 
again  into  affronts  and  insolence ;  and  Lysander  re- 
gained the  reputation  of  a  person  who  employed  his 
command  not  in  gratification  of  others,  nor  for  vain 
show,  but  strictly  for  the  good  of  Sparta, 

His  speech  also  was  high  and  daunting  to  such  as  22 
opposed  him.  The  Argives,  for  example,  contended 
about  the  bounds  of  their  land,  and  thought  they 
brought  juster  pleas  than  the  Lacedsemonians ;  holding 
out  his  sword,  "  He,"  said  Lysander,  "  that  is  master  of 
this,  brings  the  best  argument  about  the  boimds  of 
territory."  A  man  of  Megara  at  some  conference  taking 
freedom  with  him,  "  This  language,  my  friend,"  said  he, 
"is  that  of  a  city."*   To  the  Boeotians,  who  were  acting 

pelled  before  midsummer,  403  B.C.,  the  beginning  of  the  archon- 
ship  of  Euclides.  Lysander,  after  failing  in  his  endeavours  to 
maintain  them,  appears  to  have  gone  to  Asia  again ;  was  re- 
called; and  then  went  to  Ammon;  returning  some  time  before 
the  death  of  Agis,  b.c.  399. 

*  Literally,  "  Your  words  require  a  dty,"  are  those  of  a  man 
representing  a  place  of  political  importance ;  "  You  speak  as  if 
any  one  cared  about  Megara*s  opinion." 

P 
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a  doubtful  part,  he  put  the  question,  whether  he  should 
pass  through  their  country  with  spears  upright,  or  levelled. 
After  the  revolt  of  the  Corinthians,  when,  on  coming 
to  their  walls,  he  perceived  tlie  Lacedaemonians  hesi- 
tating to  make  the  assault,  and  a  hare  was  seen  to  leap 
through  the  ditch :  "  Are  you  not  ashamed,"-  he  said, 
"  to  fear  an  enemy,  for  whose  laziness  the  very  hares 
Death  sleep  upon  their  walls  ? "  But  when  king  Agis  died, 
BXJ.399.  leaving  a  brother,  Agesilaus,  and  a  son,  so  reputed, 
Leotychides,  Lysander,  being  attached  to  Agesilau% 
persuaded  him  to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom,  as  being 
a  true  descendant  of  Hercules ;  Leotychides  lying  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  who  had 
lived  privately  in  familiarity  with  Timaea,  the  wife  of 
Agis,  when  he  was  an  exile  in  Sparta.  Agis,  they  say, 
computing  the  time,  satisfied  himself  that  she  could  not 
have  conceived,  by  him,  and  had  hitherto  always  neg- 
lected and  manifestly  disowned  Leotychides.  But  now 
when  he  was  carried  sick  to  Hersea,  being  ready  to  die, 
what  with  the  importunities  of  the  young  man  himself, 
and  with  those  of  his  Mends,  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons  he  declared  Leotychides  to  be  his ;  and  desiring 
those  who  were  present  to  bear  witness  of  this  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  died.  They  accordingly  did  so  testify  in 
favour  of  Leotychides.  And  Agesilaus,  being  in  general 
highly  regarded,  and  strong  in  the  support  of  Lysander, 
was  on  the  other  hand  prejudiced  by  Diopithes,  a  man 
famous  for  his  knowledge  of  oracles,  who  adduced  this 
prophecy  in  reference  to  Agesilaus's  lameness : — 

Beware^  great  Sparta,  lest  there  oome  of  thee^ 
Though  whole  thyself  an  halting  sovereignty  i 
TrovUeSf  both  long  and  unexpected  too. 
With  waves  of  deadly  warfare  shall  ensue. 
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When  many  therefore  yielded  to  the  oracle  and  inclined 
to  Leotychides,  Lysander  said  that  Diopithc»s  did  not 
take  the  prophecy  rightly ;  for  it  was  not  that  the  god 
would  be  oflfended  if  any  lame  person  ruled  over  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  that  the  kingdom  would  be  a  lame 
one,  if  bastards  and  false-bom  should  govern  with  the 
posterity  of  Hercules,  By  this  argument,  and  by  his 
great  influence  among  them,  he  prevailed,  and  Agesi- 
laus  was  made  king. 

Immediately,  therefore,  Lysander  spurred  him  on  to  23 
make  an  expedition  into  Asia,  putting  him  in  hopes  ^^^' 
that  he  might  destroy  the  Persians  and  attain  the  ^£a,  ^ 
height  of  greatness.     And  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in^*^*^®^ 
Asia,  bidding  them  request  to  have  Agesilaus  appointed 
to  command  them  in  the  war  against  the  barbarians ; 
which  directions  they  obeyed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  • 
Lacedsemon  to  entreat  it.     And  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  second  favour  done  Agesilaus  by  Lysander,  not  in- 
ferior to  his  first  in  obtaining  him  the  kingdom.     But 
with  ambitious  natures,  which  otherwise  are  not  ill- 
qualified  for  command,  the  feeling  of  jealousy  of  those 
near  them  in  reputation  sadly  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
performance  of  noble  actions ;   they  make  those  their 
rivals  in  virtue,  whom  they  ought  to   use  as  their 
helpers  to  it.     Agesilaus  took  Lysander  among  the 
thirty  counsellors  that    accompanied   him,   with  in- 
tentions of  using  him  as  his  especial  friend.     But  when 
they  were  come  into  Asia,  the  people  there,  to  whom 
he  was  but  little  known,  addressed  themselves  to  him 
briefly  and  seldom ;  whereas  Lysander,  because  of  their 
frequent  previous  intercourse,  was  visited  and  attended 
by  large  numbers,  by  his  friends  out  of  observance  and 
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by  others  out  of  fear.  And  just  as  in  tragedies  it  not 
uncommonly  is  the  case  with  actors,  the  person  who 
represents  a  messenger  or  servant  is  much  noticed,  and 
plays  the  chief  part,  while  he  who  wears  the  crown 
and  sceptre  is  hardly  heard  to  speak,  even  so  it  was 
with  the  counsellor  here ;  he  had  all  the  real  honours 
of  the  government,  and  to  the  king  was  left  the  empty 
name  of  power.  This  disproportionate  ambition  ought 
very  likely  to  have  been  in  some  way  softened  down, 
and  Lysander  should  have  been  reduced  to  his  proper 
second  place.  But  wholly  to  cast  off  and  to  insult  and 
affront  for  glory's  sake  one  who  was  his  benefector  and 
friend,  was  not  an  action  in  which  Agesilaus  should  have 
allowed  himself.  First  of  all,  he  gave  him  no  oppor- 
timity  for  any  action,  and  never  put  him  in  any  place 
of  command ;  then,  for  whomsoever  he  perceived  him 
exerting  his  interest,  these  persons  he  always  sent  away 
with  a  reftisal,  and  with  less  attention  than  any  ordinary 
suitors,  thus  silently  undoing  and  Weakening  his  in- 
fluence. So  Lysander,  miscarrying  in  everything  and 
perceiving  that  his  diligence  for  his  friends  was  but  a 
hindrance  to  them,  forbore  to  help  them,  entreating 
them  that  they  would  not  address  themselves  nor  make 
their  suit  to  him,  but  speak  to  the  king  and  to  those 
who  could  be  of  more  service  to  friends  than  at  present 
he  cotdd.  Most,  on  hearing  this,  forbore  to  trouble 
him  about  their  concerns;  but  continued  their  at- 
tentions to  him,  waiting  upon  him  in  the  walks  and 
places  of  exercise ;  at  which  Agesilaus  was  more  an- 
noyed than  ever,  envying  him  the  honour;  so  that, 
finally,  when  he  gave  the  rest  who  were  serving  under 
him,  places  of  command  and  the  governments  of  citieS| 
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he  appointed  Lyaander  caxver  at  bis  table,  adding  by 
way  of  insult  to  the  loniana,  '^  Let  them  go  now,  and 
pay  their  court  to  my  carver."  Upon  this  Lyaander 
thought  fit  to  come  and  speak  with  him ;  and  a  brief 
jaconic  dialogue  passed  between  them  as  follows: 
^'  Truly  you  know  well,  Agesilaus,  how  to  humble 
your  friends."  "  Those  friends,"  replied  he,  "  who 
would  be  greater  than  myself;  but  those  who  increase 
my  power,  it  is  just  should  share  in  it."  ''  Possibly, 
Agesilaus,"  answered  Lysander,  ^'  in  all  this  there  may 
be  more  said  on  your  part  than  done  on  mine.  I  only 
beg  you,  for  the  sake  of  observei's  from  without,  to 
place  me  in  any  command  imder  you,  where  you  may 
judge  I  shall  be  the  least  offenaiye  to  you  and  the  most 
useftd." 

Upon  this  he  was  sent  as  Heutenant  to  the  Hellespont;  24 
and  though  angry  with  Agesilaus,  did  not  neglect  his 
duty,  and  having  induced  Spithridates  the  Persian, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  Phamabazus,  and  was  a  gallant 
man  and  in  conunand  of  some  forces,  to  revolt,  he 
brought  him  to  Agesilaus.  He  was  not  however  em- 
ployed in  any  other  service,  but  having  completed  his 
time  returned  to  Sparta*  without  honour,  angry  with 
Agesilaus  md  hating  more  than  ever  the  whole  Spartan 
government,  and  resolved  to  delay  no  longer,  but 
while  there  was  yet  time,  to  put  into  execution  the 
plan  which  he  appears  some  time  before  to  have  con- 
certed*, for  a  revolution  and  change  in  the  constitution. 

*  Perhaps,  when  both  the  kings  were  hostile  to  him,  and 
were  taking  measures  against  him  (Chap.  21),  before  the  death 
of  Agis  and  accession  of  his  friend  Agesilaus,  whose  friendship 
now  failed  him. 

p  3 
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These  were  as  follows.     The  Heraclidss  who  joined 
with  the  Dorians  and  came  into  Peloponnesus,  became 
a  numerous  and  glorious  race  in  Sparta,  but  not  every 
fiunily  belonging  to  it  had  the  right  of  succession  in  the 
kingdom,  but  the  kings  were  chosen  out  of  two  families 
only,  called  the  Eurypontidse  and  the  AgiadaB ;  the  rest 
had  no  privilege  in  the  government  on  account  of  their 
nobility  of  birth,  and  the  honours  which  followed  from 
merit  lay  open  to  all  who  could  obtain  them.  Lysander, 
who  was  bom  of  one  of  these  ^milies,  when  he  had 
risen  into  great  renown  for  his  exploits,  and  had  gained 
great  friends  and  power,  was  vexed  to  see  the  city 
which  increased  to  what  it  was  by  him,  ruled  by  others 
not  at  all  better  descended  than  himself,  and  bo  formed 
a  design  to  remove  the  government  from  the  two  &milieB 
and  to  give  it  in  common  to  all  the  HeraclidaB ;  or,  as 
some  say,  not  to  the  Heraclidss  only,  but  to  all  the 
Spartans;    that  the  reward  might  not  belong  to  the 
posterity  of  Hercules,  but  to  those  who  were  like 
Hercules,  namely,  in  respect  of  thai  personal  merit 
which  raised  even  him  to  the  honour  of  the  godhead ; 
and  he  hoped  that  when  the  king's  place  was  thus  to  be 
competed  for,  no  Spartan  would  be  chosen  before  himself. 
25      Accordingly  he  first  attempted  and  prepared  to  per- 
suade the  citizens  privately,   and  studied  an  oration 
composed  to  this  purport  by  Cleon  the  Halicamassian. 
Aflerwards  perceiving  so  unexpected  and  great  an  in- 
novation required  bolder  means  of  support,  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  it  might  be  on  the  stage,  to  avail  himself  of 
machinery*,   and  to  try  the  effects  of  divine  agency 

*  Machineiy,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  supematoral  intervention, 
derived  from  the  actual  machines  by  which  actors  personating 
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upon  his  countrymen.  He  collected  and  arranged  for 
his  purpose  answers  and  oracles  £rom  Apollo,  not  ex- 
pecting to  get  any  benefit  from  Cleon's  rhetoric,  unless 
he  should  first  alarm  and  subdue  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  religious  and  superstitious  terrors, 
before  bringing  tiiem  to  the  consideration  of  his  argu- 
ments. Ephorus  relates,  ailer  he  had  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  had  &,iled  to  win  the 
priestesses  of  Dodona  by  means  of  Pherecles,  that  he 
went  to  Ammon,  and  discoursed  with  the  guardians  of 
the  oracle  there,  proffering  them  a  great  sum  of  gold, 
and  that  they,  taking  this  ill,  sent  some  to  Sparta  to 
accuse  Lysander;  and  on  his  acquittal  the  Libyans, 
going  away,  said,  "  You  will  find  us,  O  Spartans,  better 
judges,  when  you  come  to  dwell  with  us  in  Lybia," 
there  being  a  certain  ancient  oracle,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians should  dwell  in  Libya.  But  as  the  whole  plot 
and  process  of  the  intrigue  was  no  ordinary  one,  nor 
reared  upon  any  slight  basis,  but  depended  as  it  went 
on,  like  some  mathematical  proposition,  on  a  variety  of 
important  admissions,  and  proceeded  through  a  series 
of  intricate  and  difi&cult  steps  to  its  conclusion,  we  will 
go  further  into  it,  following  the  account  of  one  who  was 
at  once  an  historian  and  a  philosopher.* 

There  was  a  woman  in  Pontus,  who  professed  to  be  26 


gods  were  introduced  on,  or  rather  above,  the  stage.  Lysander, 
finding  ordinaiy  agencies  insufficient,  resolves  to  introduce  a  deus 
ex  machina  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  his  position. 

*  Ephorus,  whose  work  in  thirty  books  was  the  standard 
Ghreek  history  for  the  times  preceding  341  b.c.,  was  brought  up 
as  a  rhetorician  under  Isocrates,  and  in  the  general  Greek  sense 
of  the  name  would  be  called  a  philosopher. 
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pregnant  by  Apollo,  which  many,  as  was  natxual,  dis- 
belieyed,  and  many  also  gave  credit  to,  and  when  she 
had  brought  forth  a  man-child,  several  not  unimportant 
persons  took  an  interest  in  its  rearing  and  bringing  up. 
The  name  given  the  boy  was  Silenus,  for  some  reason 
or  other.  Lysander,  taking  this  for  the  groundwork, 
frames  and  devises  the  rest  himself,  making  use  of  not 
a  few,  nor  these  insignificant,  champions  of  his  story, 
who  brought  the  report  of  the  child's  birth  into  credit 
without  any  suspicion.  Another  report  also  was  pro- 
cured from  Delphi  and  circulated  in  Sparta,  that  there 
were  some  very  old  oracles  which  were  kept  by  the 
priests  in  private  writings;  and  they  were  not  to  be 
meddled  mthj  neither  was  it  lawful  to  read  them,  till 
one  in  after  times  should  come,  horn  of  Apollo,  and 
on  giving  some  known  token  of  his  parentage  to  the 
keepers,  should  take  the  books  in  which  the  oradea 
were.  Things  being  thus  ordered  beforehand,  Silenus, 
it  was  intended,  should  come  and  ask  for  the  oracles,  as 
being  the  child  of  Apollo,  and  those  priests  who  were 
privy  to  the  design,  were  to  profess  to  search  narrowly 
into  all  particulars,  and  to  question  him  concerning  his 
birth;  and  finally  were  to  be  convinced,  and,  as  to 
Apollo's  son,  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  writings.  Then 
he  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses  should  read, 
amongst  other  prophecies,  that,  which  was  the  object  of 
the  whole  contrivance,  relating  to  the  ofiice  of  the 
kings,  that  it  would  be  better  and  more  desirable  for  the 
Spartans  to  choose  their  kings  out  of  the  best  citizens. 
And  now  Silenus  "l^eing  grown  up  to  a  youtib  and  being 
ready  for  the  action,  Lysander  miscarried  in  his  drama 
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through  the  timiclitj  of  one  of  his  actors,  or  assistantfl, 
who  just  as  he  came  to  the  point  lost  courage  and 
declined  to  play  his  part.  Yet  nothing  was  found  out 
while  Lysander  lived,  but  only  after  his  death. 

He  died  before  Agesilaus  came  back  &om  Asia,  27 
being  involved,  or  perhaps  more  truly  having  himself  ^J^ 
involved  Greece,  in  the  Bceotian  war.*  For  it  isJS^aw, 
stated  botih  ways ;  and  the  cause  of  it  some  make  to  be 
himself,  others  the  Thebans,  and  some  both  together ; 
the  Thebans  on  the  one  hand  being  charged  with  the 
blame  of  it,  because  they  had  cast  away  the  sacrifice  at 
Aulis,  and  because  Androclidas  and  AmphitheTisf  took, 
they  say,  the  king^s  money  as  the  price  of  entangling 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  Grecian  war,  and  the  Thebans 
therefore  attacked  the  Phocians  and  wasted  their  coun- 
try :  it  being  said  on  the  other  hand  that  Lysander 
was  angry  that  the  Thebans  had  preferred  a  claim  to 
the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  war,  while  the  rest  of 
the  confederates  submitted  without  complaint,  and  had 
expressed  indignation  about  the  money  which  Lysander 
sent  to  Sparta ;  and  most  especially,  because  fix)m  them 
the  Athenians  had  obtained  the  first  opportunity  of 
freeing  themselves  from  the  Thirty  tyrants,  whom  Ly- 
sander had  made,  and  to  fortify  whom  in  their  power 
the  Lacednmonians    issued    a    decree    that    political 

*  The  first  BoBOtian,  or,  as  it  is  >  often  called,  the  Corinthian 
war,  which  brought  back  Agesilaus  from  Asia,  and  which  was 
tenmnated  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.o.  387. 

t  Androclidas  and  Amphitheus  were  two  of  the  chief  Thebans. 
Androclidas  is  mentioned  with  Ismenias  as  the  chief  men  of  the 
time,  in  the  life  of  Pelopidas,  Chaps.  5.  and  6. 
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refugees  from  Athens  might  be  arrested  in  whatever 
country  thej  were  found,  and  that  those  who  impeded 
their  arrest  should  be  excluded  from  the  confederacy. 
In  reply  to  this  the  Thebans  issued  counter-decrees  of 
their  own,  truly  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  actions 
of  Hercules  and  Bacchus*,  that  every  house  and  town 
in  Boeotia  should  be  opened  to  the  Athenians  who  re- 
quired it,  and  that  he  who  did  not  help  a  refrigee  who 
was  seized,  should  be  fbaed  a  talent  for  damages,  and  if 
any  one  should  bear  arms  through  Boeotia  to  Attica 
against  the  tyrants,  that  none  of  the  Thebans  should 
either  see  or  hear  it.  Nor  did  they  pass  these  humane 
and  truly  Greek  decrees  without  at  the  same  time 
making  their  acts  conformable  to  their  words.  For 
Thrasybulus  and  those  who  with  him  occupied  Phyle, 
set  out  upon  that  enterprise  from  Thebes,  with  arms 
and  money  and  secresy  and  a  point  to  start  frt>m,  all 
provided  for  them  "with  the  help  of  the  Thebans.  Such 
were  the  causes  of  complaint  which  Lysander  had 
against  the  Thebans. 
28  And  being  now  grown  altogether  violent  in  hia 
ofmlu-  temper  through  the  atrabilious  tendency  which  in- 
"*^_  creased  upon  him  in  his  age,  he  urged  the  Ephors  and 
persuaded  them  to  order  out  forces  against  them, 
and  taking  the  command,  set  forth.  Pausanias  also, 
the  king,  was  sent  shortly  after  with  an  army.  Now 
Pausanias,  coming  round  across  Citheron,  was  on  this 

*  Their  cotmtiTiiien,  so  to  call  them,  of  old,  the  Theban  Her- 
cules and  the  Theban  Bacchus,  Hercules  to  whom  Alcmena  gave 
birth  in  Thebes,  and  Bacchus  the  child  of  the  Theban  princess^ 
Semele. 
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quarter  to  invade  Bceotia  ;  Lysander  meantiine  ad- 
vanced through  Phocis  to  meet  him  with  a  numerous 
body  of  soldiers.*  He  occupied  the  city  of  the  Or- 
chomenians,  who  came  over  to  him  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  went  on  and  plundered  Lebadea.  And  he 
despatched  letters  to  Pausanias,  telling  him  to  move 
from  Platsea  to  meet  him  at  Haliartus,  saying  he  him- 
self would  be  at  the  walls  of  Haliartus  by  break  of  day. 
These  letters  were  brought  to  the  Thebans,  the  carrier 
of  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Theban  scouts. 
The  Thebans,  who  had  received  aid  from  Athens, 
committed  their  city  to  the  charge  of  the  Athenian 
troops,  and  salljring  out  about  the  first  sleep,  succeeded 
in  reaching  Haliartus  a  little  before  Lysander,  and  part 
of  them  entered  into  the  city.  He,  upon  this,  first  of 
all  resolved,  posting  his  army  upon  a  hill,  to  stay  for 
Pausanias ;  then  as  the  day  advanced,  not  being  able 
to  remain  quiet,  he  bade  his  men  take  up  their  arms, 
and  encouraging  the  allies,  led  them  in  a  column  along 
the  road  to  the  walls.  Those  Thebans  who  had  re- 
mained outside,  taking  the  city  on  the  left  hand, 
advanced  against  the  rear  of  their  enemies  by  the 
spring  which  is  called  Cissusa ;  where,  says  the  story, 
the  nurses  washed  the  in&nt  Bacchus  after  his  birth; 
the  water  is  of  a  bright  wine  colour,  clear,  and  most 
pleasant  to  drink ;  and  not  fax  off  the  Cretan  storax 
grows  all  about,  which  the  Haliartians  adduce  in  token 
of  Bhadamanthus  having  dwelt  there,  and  they  show 

^  Lysander  was  already  to  the  north  of  Boeotia  with  some 
Spartan  forces  that  were  there.  Pausanias  came  direct  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  from  the  south. 
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his  sepulchre,  calling  it  Alea ;  and  the  monument  also 
of  Alcmena  is  hard  bj;  for  theie,  they  say,  she  waa 
buried)  having  married  Ehadamanthus  after  Amphi- 
tiyon's  death.*  But  the  Thebans  inside  the  city, 
forming  in  order  of  battle  with  the  Haliartians,  stood 
still  for  some  time ;  but  on  seeing  Ljsander,  with  a  party 
of  those  who  were  foremost,  approaching,  on  a  sudden 
opening  the  gates  and  &lling  on,  they  killed  him  with 
the  soothsayer  at  his  side,  and  a  £tw  others ;  for  the 
greater  part  immediately  fled  back  to  the  main  force. 
But  the  Thebans  not  slackening,  but  closely  pursuing 
them,. the  whole  body  turned  to  fly  towards  the  hills. 
There  were  one  thousand  of  them  slain ;  there  died 
also  of  the  Thebans  three  hundred,  who  were  killed 
with  their  enemies,  while  following  them  into  craggy 
and  difficult  places.  These  had  been  under  suspicion 
of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  their  eagerness 
to  clear  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizenB 
exposed  themselves  in  the  pursuit,  and  so  met  their 
death. 
29  News  of  the  disaster  reached  Pausanias  as  he  was  on 
the  way  from  Platsa  to  Thespiae ;  and  having  set  his 

*  Haliartos  is  not  far  froiti  Thebes,  on  a  low  hill  termina- 
ting in  cliffs  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  lake  Copais.  "  Though 
not  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  water,"  says  Colonel  Leake,  "the 
rocky  point  projecting  into  the  marsh  is  remarkable  from  every 
part  of  the  plain." — Hoplites  is  "the  rivulet  under  the  western 
wall;"  and  Cissusa  "the  fountain  below  the  difb."  Cissusa 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Tilphussa,  the  spring  beside  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  Tiresias  died.  Li  Plutarch's  time  the  town 
of  Haliartus  was  extinct;  one  of  the  few  remaining  oljecti^ 
when  PAusanias  went  there,  was  a  monument  of  Lysander. 
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army  in  order  lie  came  to  Haliartus :  Tlirasybiilus  also 
came  from  Thebes,  leading  the  Athenians.  Pausanias 
proposing  to  request  the  bodies  of  the  dead  under 
truce,  the  elder  men  of  the  Spartans  took  it  ill  and 
were  angry  among  themselves,  and  coming  to  the  king, 
declared  that  Lysander  should  not  be  taken  away  upon 
any  conditions ;  if  they  fought  it  out  by  arms  about  his 
body  and  conquered,  then  they  might  bury  him,  and  if 
they  were  overcome,  it  was  glorious  to  die  upon  the 
spot  vnth  their  commander.  When  the  elders  had 
spoken  these  things,  Pausanias  saw  it  would  be  a  diffi> 
cult  business  to  vanquish  the  Thebans,  who  had  but 
just  been  conquerors;  that  Lysander's  body  also  lay 
near  the  walls,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  for  them, 
though  they  overcame,  to  take  it  away  without  a  truce : 
he  therefore  sent  a  herald,  obtained  a  truce,  and  with- 
drew his  forces.  And  canying  away  the  body  of  Ly- 
sander, they  buried  it  in  the  first  friendly  soil  they 
reached  on  crossing  the  Boeotian  frontier,  in  the  country 
of  the  Panopeans ;  where  the  monument  still  stands  on 
the  roadside,  as  you  go  fix)m  Delphi  to  Chseronea. 
Now  the  army  quartering  there,  it  is  said  that  a  person 
of  Phocis,  relating  the  battle  to  one  who  was  not  in  it, 
said  the  enemies  fell  upon  them^us^  after  Lysander  had 
parsed  over  Hoplites  ;  surprised  at  which  a  Spartan, 
a  friend  of  Lysander,  asked  what  Hoplites  he  meant,  for 
he  did  not  know  the  name.  "  It  was  there,"  answered 
the  Phocian,  "  that  the  enemy  killed  the  first  of  us ; 
the  rivulet  by  the  city  is  called  Hoplites."  On  hearing 
which  the  Spartan  shed  tears  and  observed,  How  impos^ 
tible  it  is  for  any  man  to  avoid  his  appointed  lot ; 
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LjsandeTi  it  appears,  having  received  an  oracle  as 
follows : — 

Sounding  Hoplites  see  thou  bear  in  mind. 
And  the  earth-bom  dragon  following  behind. 

Some  however  say  that  Hoplites  does  not  run  by  Hali- 
artus,  but  is  a  watercourse  by  Coronea,  &lling  into  the 
river  Philarus  near  the  town  in  foi-mer  times  called 
Hoplias  and  now  Isomantus.  The  man  of  Haliartus 
who  killed  Lysander,  by  name  Neochorus,  bore  on  his 
shield  the  device  of  a  dragon ;  and  this,  it  was  supposed, 
the  oracle  signified.  It  is  said  also  liiat  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thebans  received  an  oracle 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo,  referring  al 
once  to  the  battle  of  Deliimi  and  to  this  which  thirty 
years  afler  took  place  at  Haliartus.     It  ran  thus  : — 

Hunting  the  wolf^  observe  the  utmost  bounds 
And  Orchalid  the  hill  where  foxes  most  are  found. 

By  the  words,  the  utmost  hound,  Delium  being  intended, 
where  Boeotia  touches  Attica,  and  by  Orchalid  the  hill 
now  called  Alopecus*,  which  lies  in  the  parts  of  Hali- 
artus towards  Helicon. 
30  But  such  a  death  befalling  Lysander,  the  Spartans 
took  it  so  grievously  at  the  time,  that  they  put  the  king 
to  a  trial  for  his  life,  which  he  not  daring  to  await  fled 
to  Tegea,  and  there  lived  out  his  life  in  the  sanctuaiy 

*  A16peeus,  derived  from  alopex^  a  fox.  Hoplites,  it  should 
also  be  said,  in  explanation  of  the  surprise  of  Ljsander^s  friend, 
would  be  an  unusual  name  for  a  stream,  being  the  ordinary  word 
for  a  heavy-armed  soldier,  a  man-at-arms :  and  in  this  sense  it 
would  be  understood  in  the  oracle ;  "  The  sounding  man-at-anns 
see  thou  bear  in  mind,  and  the  earth-bom  dragon,"  &c. 


of  Minerra.  Tlie  poverty  also  of  Lysander  being  dia- 
covered  by  his  death,  made  Ha  merit  more  manifest, 
unce  irom  bo  much  wealth  and  power,  jrom  all  1jie 
homage  of  the  cities  and  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  he 
had  not  in  the  least  degree,  so  far  as  money  goes,  taken 
means  for  any  priTate  splendour,  as  Theopompus  in  his 
history  relates,  to  whom  any  one  may  rather  give  credit 
when  he  commends,  than  when  he  finds  iault,  .as  he 
hkes  better  to  blame  than  to  praise.  But  subsequently, 
Ephorus  says,  some  controversy  arising  at  Sparta  about 


some  matter  of  the  allies,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
consult  the  writings  which  Lysander  had  kept  by  him, 
Ageiulaus  came  t£i  his  house,  and  finding  the  book  in 
which  the  oration  on  the  Spartan  constitution  was 
written  out,  to  the  efiect  that  the  kingdom  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  Eurypontidte  and  Agiadfe  and  be  offered 
k,  and  a  choice  made  out  of  the  best  citizens, 


in 
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ftt  first  he  was  eager  to  make  it  public  and  to  show  his 
countrymen  the  real  character  of  Ljsander.  But  La- 
cntidoa,  a  wise  man  and  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
Ephora,  stopped  Agesilaua,  and  said,  they  had  better 
no(  dig  up  Lysander  again,  but  rather  bury  with  him 
suck  a  plausible  and  dangerous  speech.  All  the  honours 
were  paid  him  after  his  death ;  and  moreover  they  im- 
posed a  fine  upon  those  who  had  engaged  to  marry 
his  daughters,  and  then,  on  his  decease,  when  Ly- 
sander was  found  to  be  poor,  had  refiiaed  them  ;  because 
when  they  thought  him  rich  they  had  been  observant 
of  him,  but  now  when  his  poverty  had  proved  him 
just  and  good,  forsook  him.  For  there  was,  it  seema, 
in  Sparta  a  punishment  for  not  manying,  for  a  late, 
and  for  a  bad  marriage ;  and  to  the  last  penal^  those 
were  most  especially  liable  who  sought  alliances  with 
the  rich,  instead  of  with  the  good  and  with  their 
friends.  Such  is  the  accoont  we  have  collected  of 
Lysander. 


PELOPIDAS. 


Coin  of  Thebet. 


Cato  the  Elder,  hearing  some  people  commending  a 
man  who  was  rash,  and  inconsiderately  daring  in 
battle,  said,  there  waa  a  difference  between  a  man^s 
prizing  valour  at  a  great  rate,  and  valuing  life  at  little ;  a 
very  just  remark.  Antigomis,  we  know,  had  a  soldier, 
a  venturous  fellow,  but  of  wretched  health  and  con- 
stitution; the  reason  of  whose  ill  looks  he  took  the 
trouble  to  inqmre  into;  and,  on  understanding  from 
him  that  it  was  a  disease,  directed  his  physicians  to 
employ  their  utmost  skill,  and  if  possible  recover  him ; 
which  brave  hero,  when  once  cured,  never  afterwards 
sought  danger  or  did  any  desperate  deed  in  battle ;  and, 
when  Antigomis  wondered  and  upbraided  him  with  his 
change,  made  no  secret  of  the  reason,  and  said,  ''  Sir, 
you  are  the  cause  of  my  cowardice,  by  having  freed  me 
from  those  miseries  which  made  me  care  little  for  life." 
With  the  same  feeling,  the  Sybarite  seems  to  have  said 
of  the  Spartans,  that  it  was  no  great  merit  in  them  to  be 
80  ready  to  die  in  the  wars,  since  by  that  they  were  re* 
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leased  from  suck  hard  labour  and  miserable  living.  And 
certainly  the  soft  and  dissolute  Sybarites  might-  very 
well  imagine  that  the  Lacedaemonians  hated  life,  because 
in  their  eager  pursuit  of  virtue  and  glory  they  were  not 
afraid  to  die :  but  the  truth  is,  they  found  their  virtue 
secui*e  them  satisfaction  alike  in  Kving  or  in  dying ;  as 
we  see  in  the  epitaph, — 

7%ey  diedf  but  not  as  lavish  of  their  bloody 
Or  thinkififf  death  itself  was  simply  good  ; 
Their  wishes  neither  were  to  live  nor  die, 
But  to  do  both  alike  commendablg. 

Avoiding  death  is  not  wrong,  if  our  desires  for  hfe 
are  honourable,  nor  is  willingness  to  die  virtuous,  if  it 
proceeds  from  a  contempt  of  life.  Homer  always  brings 
his  bravest  and  most  daring  heroes  well-armed  into 
battle ;  and  the  Greek  lawgivers  punished  those  that 
threw  away  their  shields,  not  him  that  lost  his  sword  or 
spear;  intimating  that  defence  rather  than  offence  is 
a  man^s  duty,  and  more  particularly  a  commander^s, 
whether  of  a  city  or  an  army. 
2  For  if,  as  Iphicrates  divides  it  out,  the  light-armed 
are  the  hands,  the  horse  the  feet,  the  infimtxy  the  chest, 
and  the  general  the  head,  he,  when  he  puts  himself 
upon  danger,  not  only  ventures  his  ow^  person,  but 
all  those  whose  safety  depends  on  his;  and  so  on  the 
contrary.  Gallicratidas  therefore,  though  otherwise  a 
great  man,  was  wrong  in  his  answer  to  the  diviner  who 
advised  him,  the  sacrifice  being  unlucky,  to  be  careful 
of  his  life ;  "  Sparta,^^  said  he,  "  will  not  miss  one  man." 
It  was  true,  CaUicratidas,  when  simply  serving  in  any 
engagement  either  at  sea  or  land,  was  but  a  single  per- 
son, but  as  general,  he  united  in  his  life  the  lives  of  all^ 
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and  could  hardly  be  called  one,  when  His  death  involTed 
the  rtiin  of  so  many.    The  saying  of  old  Antigonus  was 
better,  who,  when  he  was  to  fight  at  Andros,  and  one 
told  him,  ''The  enemy^s  ships  are  more  than  ours;" 
replied,  "  For  how  many  then  wilt  thou  reckon  me  ?  " 
intimating  how  highly  a  brave  and  experienced  com- 
mander is  to  be  rated ;  one  of  the  first  duties  of  whose 
ofiGLce  it  is  to  save  the  person  on  whose  safety  that  of 
others  depends.    And  therefore  I  applaud  Timotheus, 
who,  when  Chares  showed  the  scars  on  his  body,  and 
his  shield  driven  through  by  a  knee,  remarked,  ''  Yet 
how  ashamed  I  was,  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  when  a  dart 
fell  near  me,  for  exposing  myself,  more  like  a  boy  than 
like  a  general  in  command  of  a  large  army."     Indeed, 
where  the  general^s  hazarding  himself  will  go  &r  to 
decide  the  result,  there  he  must  fight  and  venture  his 
person,  and  not  mind  their  maxims,  who  would  have  a 
general  die,  if  not  of,  at  least  in  old  age ;  but  when  the 
advantage  will  be  but  small  if  he  prospers,  and  the  loss 
&tal  if  he  Mis,  who  then  would  desire,  at  the  risk  of 
the  commander's  life,  a  piece  of  success  which  a  com- 
mon soldier  might  obtain  7     Thus  much  I  thought  fit 
to  premise  in  reference  to  the  lives  of  Pelopidas  and 
Maixiellus*,  who  were  both  great  men,  but  who  both  fell 
by  their  own  rashness.    For,  being  gallant  in  action,  and 
having  gained  their  respective  coimtries  great  glory  and 
advantage  in  their  conduct  of  war  against  the  most 
formidable  enemies  (the  one,  as  it  is  related,  first  de- 
feating Hannibal,  who  was  till  then  invincible;  the 
other  in  a  set  battle  beating  the  Lacedasmonians,  then 

*  With  whom  Plutarch  compares  him  among  the  Bomans. 
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supreme  both  at  sea  and  land))  they  ventured  at  last  too 
far,  and  were  heedlessly  prodigal  of  their  lives,  when 
there  was  the  greatest  need  of  men  and  conmianders 
such  as  they.  And  this  agreement  in  their  characters 
and  their  deaths  is  the  reason  why  I  compare  their 
lives. 
3  Pelopidas,  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descended,  as 
likewise  Epaminondas  was,  from  a  distinguished  &mily 
in  Thebes;  and,  being  brought  up  to  opulence,  and 
having  a  noble  estate  lefl  him  whilst  he  was  yoimg,  he 
made  it  is  business  to  relieve  the  good  and  deserving 
amongst  the  poor,  that  he  might  show  himself  lord  and 
not  slave  of  his  estate.  (For  amongst  men,  as  Aristotle 
observes,  some  are  too  petty-minded  to  use  their  wealth, 
and  some  are  loose  and  abuse  it ;  and  these  live  per- 
petual slaves  to  their  pleasures,  as  do  the  former  to  their 
gain.)  Others  permitted  themselves  to  be  obliged  by 
Pelopidas,  and  thankfully  made  use  of  his  liberality  and 
kindness ;  but  alone  amongst  all  his  friends,  he  could 
never  persuade  Epaminondas  to  be  a  sharer  in  his 
wealth.  Pelopidas  however,  stepped  down  into  his 
poverty,  and  took  pleasure  in  the  same  poor  attire, 
spare  diet,  imwearied  endurance  of  hardships,  and 
unshrinking  boldness  in  war;  and  like  Gapaneus  in 
Euripides,  who  had 

Abundant  wealth,  and  in  that  toealth  no  pride  ; 

he  was  ashamed  any  one  should  think  that  he  spent 
more  upon  his  person  than  the  meanest  Theban. 
Epaminondas  made  his  iamiliar  and  hereditary  poverty 
more  light  and  easy,  by  his  philosophy  and  single  life ; 
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but  Pelopidas  married  a  wife  of  distinction,  and  had 
children;  yet  still  attending  little  to  his  private  m^ 
terests,  and  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  public,  he 
reduced  his  estate :  and,  when  his  friends  admonished 
and  told  him,  how  necessary  that  money  which  he 
neglected  was,  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "necessary  to 
NicodemuB,"  pointing  to  a  blind  cripple. 

Both  seemed  equally  fitted  by  nature  for  all  sorts  of  4 
excellence ;  but  bodily  exercises  chiefly  delighted  Pelo- 
pidas, learning  Epaminondas;  and  the  one  spent  his 
spare  hours  in  hunting,  and  at  the  palaestra,  the  other 
in  hearing  lectures  or  philosophising.  And,  amongst  a 
thousand  points  for  praise  in  both,  the  judicious  esteem 
nothing  equal  to  that  constant  benevolence  and  friend- 
ship which  they  preserved  from  first  to  last  without 
reproach  in  so  long  a  course  of  public  conflicts,  com- 
mands in  war,  and  administration  of  the  common- 
wealth. For  if  any  one  looks  on  the  administrations 
of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  of  Cimon  and  Pericles, 
of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  what  confusion,  what  envy, 
what  mutual  jealousy  appears  ?  And  if  he  then  turns 
his  eyes  to  the  aflection  and  reverence  that  Pelopidas 
showed  Epaminondas,  he  must  needs  confess,  that  these 
are  more  truly  and  more  justly  styled  colleagues  in 
government  and  command  than  the  others,  who  strove 
rather  to  overcome  one  another  than  their  enemies. 
The  true  cause  of  this  was  their  virtue ;  whence  it  came 
that  they  did  not  make  their  actions  aim  at  wealth 
and  glory,  an  endeavour  sure  to  lead  to  bitter  and 
contentious  jealousy;  but  both  from  the  beginning 
being  inflamed  with  a  divine  desire  of  seeing  their 
country  become  glorious  and  powerful  by  their  ex- 
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ertions,  they  used  to  that  end  one  another's  excellences 
as  their  own.  Many  indeed  think  this  extreme  and 
entire  affection  is  to  be  dated  fi*om  the  battle  at  Man- 
B.C.418.  tinea*,  where  they  both  fought,  being  part  of  the 
succours  that  were  sent  from  Thebes  to  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  their  then  friends  and  allies.  For,  being 
placed  together  amongst  the  heavy  infantry  and  engag- 
ing the  Arcadians,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  wing,  in 
which  they  fought,  gave  ground,  and  almost  all  fied, 
they  closed  their  shields  together  and  resisted  the 
assailants.  Pelopidas,  having  received  seven  wounds 
in  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  fell  upon  a  heap  of  slain 
friends  and  enemies;  and  Epaminondas,  though  he  ' 
thought  him  past  recovery,  advanced  to  defend  his  arms 
and  body,  and  singly  fought  a  number,  resolving  rather  to 
die  than  forsake  Pelopidas.  And  now,  he  too  being  much 
distressed,  being  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  spear,  and 
in  the  arm  by  a  sword,  Agesipolis,  the  king  of  the 
Spartans,  came  to  his  succour  from  the  other  wing,  and 
beyond  hope  delivered  both, 
5  Afterwards  the  Lacedaemonians  being  in  profession 
^*®'  friends  and  allies  to  Thebes  f ,  but  in  truth  looking  with 
J^»J®of  jealous  suspicions  on  the  designs  and  power  of  the 
daa,  city,  and  chiefly  hating  the  party  of  Ismenias  and 
Androclidas,  to  which  Pelopidas  belonged,  as  tending 
to  liberty  and  the  advancement  of  the  commonalty, 

*  The  first  and  less  famous  battle,  which  Aldbiades  brought 
about  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.   (See  above,  p.  134.) 

t  In  the  years  following  the  end  of  the  first  Bceotian  war  (in 
which  liysander  fell)  and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
ddas,  B.C.  387;  generally,  however,  it  may  apply  to  the  whole 
period  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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Archias,  Leontidas,  and  Philip,  all  rich  men  and  of 
oligarchical    pdnciples  and  immoderately    ambitious, 
urged  Phoebidas  the  Spartan,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
past  the  city  with  a  considerable  force,  to  surprise  the 
Gadmea,  and,  expelling  the  contrary  Action,  to  establish  Sur- 
an  oligarchy,  and  by  that  means  subject  the  city  to  the  the  Cad* 
supremacy  of  the  Spartans.     He,  accepting  the  proposal,  iu?88S. 
at  the  festival  of  Ceres  unexpectedly  fell  on  the  Thebans, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel.     Ismenias  was 
taken,  carried  to  Sparta,  and  in  a  short  time  put  to 
death;  but  Pelopidas,  Pherenicus,  Androclidas,  and 
many  more  escaped  and  were  publicly  proclaimed  out- 
laws.   Epaminondas  stayed  at  home,  being  not  much 
looked  after,  as  one  whom  philosophy  had  made  inactive 
and  poverty  incapable. 

The  Lacedeemonians  cashiered  Phoebidas,  and  fined  6 
him  one  himdred  thousand  drachmas,  yet  still  kept  a 
garrison  in  the  Gadmea ;  which  made  all  Greece  wonder 
at  their  inconsistency,  since  they  punished  the  doer,  but 
approved  the  deed.  And  though  the  Thebans,  having 
lost  their  ancient  government,  and  Hving  as  slaves  under 
Archias  and  Leontidas,  had  not  so  much  as  a  hope  re- 
maining  to  get  free  from  this  tyranny,  which  they  saw 
guarded  by  the  whole  military  power  of  the  Spartans, 
and  beyond  any  chance  of  being  overthrown,  unless 
these  could  be  deposed  from  their  command  of  sea  and 
land,  yet  Leontidas  and  his  associates,  understanding 
that  the  exiles  lived  at  Athens  in  favour  with  the  people, 
and  with  honour  from  all  the  noble  citizens,  formed 
secret  designs  against  their  lives,  and  suborning  some 
unknown  persons,  despatched  Androclidas,  but  were 
not  successful  on  the  rest.     Letters,  besides,  were  sent 
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from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  warning  them  neither  to 
receive  nor  countenance  the  exiles,  but  to  expel  them  as 
declared  common  enemies  of  the  confederacy.  But  the 
Athenians,  from  their  natural  hereditaiy  inclination  to 
humane  dealing,  and  also  to  make  a  grateful  return  to 
the  Thebans,  who  had  been  their  principal  assistants  in 
restoring  their  democracy*,  and  had  publicly  enacted, 
that  if  any  Athenian  should  march  in  arms  through 
Boeotia  against  the  tyrants,  that  no  BcBOtian  should  either 
see  or  hear  it,  did  the  Thebans  no  harm. 

Pelopidas,  though  one  of  the  yoimgest,  was  active  in 
privately  exciting  each  single  exile ;  and  at  their  meetings 
told  them,  that  it  was  both  dishonourable  and  impious  to 
neglect  their  enslaved  and  engarrisoned  country,  and, 
lazily  contented  with  their  own  lives  and  safety,  de- 
pend on  decrees  at  Athens,  and  through  fear  fawn  on 
every  public  speaker  that  was  able  to  work  upon  the 
people:  no,  they  must  venture  for  this  great  prize,  taking 
Thrasyhulv£s  hold  courage  for  example,  and  as  he 
advanced  from  Thebes  and  put  dovm  the  Athenian 
tyrants,  so  they  should  march  from  Athene  and  free 
Thebes.  When  by  this  language  he  had  persuaded 
them,  they  privately  despatched  some  persons  to  those 
friends  they  had  left  at  Thebes,  and  acquainted  them 
with  their  designs.  Their  plans  being  approved,  Charon, 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  friends,  offered  his  house 
for  their  reception ;  Phillidas  contrived  to  get  himself 
made  secretary  to  Archias  and  Philip,  who  then  held 
the  office  of  generalsf;  and  Epaminondas  had  already 

*  When  the  Thirty  tyrants  were  expelled,  as  related  in  the 
life  of  Lysander. 
t  Fokmarcha  in  the  Greek.    These  were  the  militaiy  magi- 
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TotLsed  the  youth.  For  in  their  exercises  he  had  directed 
them  to  challenge  and  wrestle  with  the  Spartans,  and 
again,  when  he  saw  them  puffed  up  with  any  victory 
and  success,  sharply  told  them,  it  was  the  greater  shame 
to  be  such  cowards  as  to  serve  those  whom  in  strength 
they  so  much  excelled. 

The  day  for  action  being  fixed,  it  was  agreed  upon  8 
by  the  exiles,  that  Pherenicus  with  the  rest  should  stay 
in  the  Thriasian  plain,  while  some  few  of  the  youngest  The 
men  tned  the  first  danger,  by  endeavourmg  to  get  mto  nM^of 
the  city ;  and,  if  they  were  caught  by  their  enemies,  the  ban 
others  should  take  care  to  provide  for  their  ^children  and  bc.879. 
parents.     Felopidas  first  offered  to  imdertake  the  busi- 
uess;  then  Melon,  Damoclidas,  and  Theopompus,  men 
of  noble  ^unilies,  who,  in  other  things  loving  and  faith- 
ful to  one  another,  were  constant  rivals  only  in  glory 
and  courageous  exploits.     They  were  twelve  in  all,  and 
having  taken  leave  of  those  that  stayed  behind,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  Charon,  they  went  forward,  clad  in 
short  coats,  and  carrying  hoimds  and  himting  poles  with 
them,  that  they  might  be  taken  for  himters  beating  over 
the  fields*,  and  prevent  all  suspicion  in  those  that  met 

Btrates  of  the  town  of  Thebes.  The  Bceotarchs  mentioned  after* 
wards  were  the  generals  of  the  whole  B<Botian  nnion  of  states. 
The  entire  narrative  that  follows,  of  the  ezecation  of  the  plot, 
IB  told  also  by  Plutarch  in  his  fictitious  dialogue  On  the  Genius 
(the  attendant  spirit)  of  Socrates^  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at 
Athens,  where  Caphisias,  Epaminondas's  brother,  relates  it  in 
connection  with  a  conyersation  On  the  Geniits  of  8oerate8f  which 
is  represented  as  having  been  held  at  the  very  time  by  Epami- 
nondas  and  others. 

*  Or  rather  hills  (or  even  monntains),  the  range  of  Cithnron 
between  Eleusis  and  Thebes. 
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them  on  the  way.  When  the  messenger  came  to  Charon, 
and  told  him  they  were  approaching,  he  did  not  change 
his  resolution  at  the  sight  of  danger,  but,  being  a  man 
of  his  word,  offered  them  his  house.  But  one  Hip- 
posthenidas,  a  man  of  no  ill  principles,  a  lover  of  his 
country,  and  a  fiiend  to  the  exiles,  but  not  of  as 
much  resolution  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the 
character  of  the  action  required,  being  as  it  were  dizzied 
at  the  greatness  of  the  approaching  enterprise,  and 
beginning  now  for  the  first  time  to  comprehend  that, 
relying  on  the  weak  assistance  which  could  be  expected 
from  a  set  of  exiles,  they  were  undertaking  no  less  a 
task  than  to  shake  the  government,  and  overthrow  the 
whole  power  of  Sparta,  went  off,  without  saying  any* 
thing,  to  his  house,  and  sent  a  friend  to  Melon  and 
Pelopidas,  desirii^  them  to  forbear  for  the  present,  to 
return  to  Athens  and  expect  a  better  opportunity.  The 
messenger^s  name  was  Chlidon,  who,  going  home  in 
haste  and  bringing  out  his  horse,  a^ed  for  the  bridle ; 
but,  his  wife  not  knowing  where  it  was,  and,  when  it 
could  not  be  found,  telling  him  she  had  lent  it  to  a  friend, 
first  they  began  to  chide,  then  to  revile  one  another,  and 
his  wife  wished  the  journey  might  prove  til  to  him  and 
those  that  sent  him;  insomuch  that  Chlidon's  passion 
made  him  wa«te  a  good  part  of  Ae  day  in  this  quarrd. 
ling,  and  then  looking  on  this  chance  as  an  omen,  he 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  his  journey,  and  went  away  to 
some  other  business.  So  nearly  had  these  great  and 
glorious  designs,  even  in  the  very  outset,  lost  their  op- 
portunity. 
9  However  Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  dressing 
themselves  like  countrymen,  divided,  and,  whilst  it  wan 
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yet  day,  entered  at  diflferent  quarters  of  the  city.  It 
was,  besides,  a  windy  day,  and  it  waa  beginning  to 
come  on  for  snow^  which  contributed  much  to  their 
conceahnent,  because  most  people  were  gone  in  doors 
to  avoid  the  weather.  Those  however  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  design,  received  them  as  they  came,  and 
conducted  them  to  Charon's  house,  where  the  exiles  and 
the  others  made  up  forty-eight  in  mrniber.  The  tyrants' 
aJSairs  stood  thus:  the  secretary  Phillidas,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  was  an  accomplice  in,  and  privy  to  all 
the  contrivance  of  the  exiles,  and  }ie,  some  considerable 
while  before,  had  invited  Archias,  with  others,  to  an 
entertainment  on  that  day,  to  drink  fi*eely,  and  meet 
some  women  of  the  town,  on  purpose  that  when  they 
were  drunk,  and  given  up  to  their  pleasures,  he  might 
deliver  them  over  to  the  conspirators.  But  before  they 
were  yet  well  heated,  notice  was  brought  that  the  exiles 
were  hiding  in  the  town;  a  true  report  indeed,  but 
obscure,  and  not  well  confirmed :  nevertheless,  though 
Phillidas  endeavoured  to  divert  the  discourse,  Archias 
sent  one  of  his  guard  to  Charon,  and  commanded  him  to 
attend  immediately.  It  was  evening,  and  Pelopidas  and 
his  fi*iends  with  him  in  the  house  were  putting  them- 
selves into  a  fit  posture  for  action,  having  their  breast- 
plates on  already,  and  their  swords  girt:  but  at  the 
sudden  knocking  at  the  door,  one  stepping  forth  to 
inquire  of  the  matter,  and  learning  from  the  officer 
that  Charon  was  sent  for  by  the  generals^  returned  in 
great  confusion  and  acquainted  those  within;  and  all 
immediately  conjectured  that  the  whole  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  they  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  before  so 
much  as  achieving  any   action  to  do  credit  to  their 
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bravery;  yet  all  agreed  that  Charon  should  obey,  and 
attend  the  generals  to  prevent  suspicion.  Charon  was 
indeed  a  man  of  courage  and  steadiness  in  all  dangers, 
yet  in  this  case  he  was  extremely  troubled  and  dis- 
turbed, lest  any  should  suspect  that  he  was  the  traitor, 
and  the  death  of  so  many  brave  citizens  be  laid  on  him. 
And,  therefore,  when  he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  brought 
his  son  out  of  the  women^s  apartment,  a  little  boy  as 
yet,  but  one  of  the  best  looking  and  strongest  of  all  those 
of  his  age,  and  delivered  him  to  Pelopidas  with  these 
words :  '^  If  you  hold  me  a  traitor,  treat  this  boy  as  an 
enemy  without  any  mercy,"  The  distress  and  the  high 
feeling  which  Charon  showed,  drew  tears  from  several 
of  them;  but  all  protested  vehemently  against  his 
supposing  any  one  of  them  so  mean-spirited  and  so 
unmanned  by  the  appearance  of  approaching  danger, 
as  to  suspect  or  blame  him;  and  desired  him  not  to 
involve  his  son,  but  to  put  him  out  of  harm^s  way ;  that 
80  he,  perJuzps,  escaping  the  tyranCs  power,  might  live  to 
revenge  the  city  and  his  friends,  Charon  however  re- 
fused to  remove  him,  and  asked,  what  life,  what  safety 
could  be  more  honourable,  than  to  die  bravely  with  his 
father,  and  such  generous  companions  ?  Thus  imploring 
the  protection  of  the  gods,  and  saluting  and  encouraging 
them  all,  he  departed,  considering  with  himself,  and  com-*' 
posing  his  voice  and  countenance,  that  he  might  look  as 
little  like  as  possible  to  what  in  fact  he  really  was. 
10  When  he  was  come  to  the  door,  Archias  with  Phillidas 
came  out  to  him,  and  said,  '^  I  have  heard,  Charon,  that 
there  are  some  men  just  come,  and  lurking  in  the  town, 
and  that  some  of  the  citizens  are  resorting  to  them.'* 
Charon  was  at  first  disturbed,  but  asking,  <<  Who  are 
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thej?  and  who  conceals  them?"  and  finding  Archias 
had  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  matter,  he  concluded 
that  none  of  those  privy  to  the  design  had  given  this 
information,  and  replied,  "  Do  not  disturb  yourselves  for 
an  empty  rumour  :  I  will  look  into  it,  however,  for  no 
report  in  such  a  case  is  to  be  neglected."  Fhillidas, 
who  stood  by,  commended  him,  and  leading  back 
Archias,  got  him  deep  in  drink,  still  prolonging  the 
entertainment  with  the  prospect  of  the  women's  com- 
pany. But  when  Charon  returned,  and  foimd  the  men 
prepared,  not  as  if  they  hoped  for  safety  and  success,  but 
to  die  bravely  and  with  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  he 
told  Pelopidas  and  his  friends  the  facts,  but  pretended  to 
others  in  the  house  that  Archias  talked  to  him  about 
something  else,  inventing  a  stoiy  for  the  occasion.  This 
storm  was  just  blowing  over,  when  fortime  brought 
another;  for  a  messenger  came  with  a  letter  from 
Athens  from  one  Archias,  the  Hierophant,  to  his  name- 
sake Archias,  who  was  his  friend  and  guest.  This  did 
not  contain  any  vague  conjectural  suspicion,  but,  as 
was  foimd  afterwards,  gave  a  clear  account  of  eveiy 
particular  of  the  design.  The  messenger  being  brought 
in  to  Archias,  who  was  now  pretty  well  drunk,  and 
deUvering  the  letter,  said  to  him,  "  The  writer  of  this 
desired  it  might  be  read  at  once ;  it  is  on  urgent  busi- 
ness." Archias  with  a  smile  replied,  "  Urgent  business 
to-morrow,"  and  so  receiving  the  letter,  he  put  it  under 
his  pillow,  and  returned  to  what  he  had  been  speaking 
of  with  Phillidas ;  and  these  words  of  his  are  a  proverb 
to  this  day  amongst  the  Greeks. 

The  proper  time  now  seeming  to  be  come  for  the  11 
actioui  they  set  out  in  two  companies;  Pelopidas  and 
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Damoclidas  with  their  party  went  against  Leontidas  and 
Hypates,  who  lived  near  together ;  Charon  and  Melon 
against  Archias  and  PhUip,  having  put  on  women's  ap- 
parel over  their  breastplates,  and  thick  garlands  of  fir 
and  pine  to  shade  their  faces ;  and  so,  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  at  the  door,  the  guests  clapped  and  gave  a 
cheer,  supposing  them  to  be  the  women  they  expected. 
But  when  the  conspirators  had  looked  about  the  room, 
and  carefully  marked  all  that  were  at  the  entertainment, 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  making  their  way  amongst 
the  tables  to  Archias  and  Philip  disclosed  who  they 
were.  PhiUidas  persuaded  some  few  of  his  guests  to  sit 
still,  and  those  who  got  up  and  endeavoured  to  resist 
with  the  generals,  being  drunk,  were  easily  despatched. 
But  Pelopidas  and  his  party  met  with  a  harder  task ;  as 
they  attempted  Leontidas,  a  sober  and  formidable  man, 
and  when  they  came  to  his  house  found  his  doors  shut, 
he  being  already  gone  to  bed.  They  knocked  a  long 
time  before  any  one  would  answer,  but,  at  last,  a  servant 
that  heard  them,  coming  out  and  imbarring  the  door,  as 
soon  as  the  gate  gave  way,  they  rushed  in,  and,  over- 
turning the  man,  made  all  haste  to  Leontidas's  chamber. 
But  Leontidas,  guessing  at  the  matter  by  the  noise  and 
running,  leaped  irom  his  bed  and  drew  his  dagger,,  but 
forgot  to  put  out  the  lights  and  by  that  means  make 
them  &11  foul  on  one  another  in  the  dark.  As  it  was, 
being  easily  seen  by  the  light,  he  received  them  at  his 
chamber  door,  and  stabbed  Cephisodorus,  the  first  man 
that  entered :  on  whose  falling,  the  next  that  he  engaged 
was  Pelopidas;  and  the  passage  being  narrow  and 
Cephisodorus's  body  lying  in  the  way,  there  was  a  fierce 
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and  doubtflil  conflict.  At  last  Pelopidas  preyauea,  and 
having  killed  Leontidas,  he  and  his  companions  went  in 
pursuit  of  Hypates,  and  in  the  same  manner  broke  into 
his  house.  Hy  pates  had  quickly  perceived  what  it  was, 
and  had  fled  to  his  neighbours ;  but^ey  closely  followed, 
and  caught  and  killed  him. 

This  done,  they  joined  Melon,  and  sent  to  hasten  the  12 
exiles  they  had  left  in  Attica :  and  called  upon  the  citi^ 
zens  to  maintain  their  liberty,  and  taking  down  the 
spoils  that  were  hung  up  in  the  porches,  and  breaking 
open  all  the  armourers'  shops  that  were  near,  equipped 
those  that  came  to  their  assistance.  Epaminondas  and 
Gorgidas  came  in  already  armed,  with  a  train  of  young 
men,  and  the  best  of  the  old.  The  city  was  all  in  ex- 
citement and  concision,  there  was  a  great  noise  and 
hurry,  lights  set  up  in  every  house,  men  rimning  here 
and  there ;  however  the  people  did  not  as  yet  gather 
into  a  body,  but,  amazed  at  the  proceedings,  and  not 
understanding  the  matter,  waited  for  the  day.  And 
therefore  the  Spartan  officers  were  thought  to  have  been 
in  ikxdt  for  not  coming  out  and  engaging  at  once,  since 
their  garrison  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  ran  to  them ;  but,  alarmed  witli  the 
noise,  the  fires,  and  the  confused  movement  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  kept  quietly  within  the  Cadmea.  As  soon  as 
day  appeared,  the  exiles  from  Attica  came  in  aimed, 
and  there  was  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Epa- 
minondas and  Gorgidas  brought  forth  Pelopidas  and  his 
party,  encompassed  by  the  priests,  who  held  out  gar- 
lands, and  exhorted  the  people  to  fight  for  their  country 
and  their  gods.      The  assembly,  at  their  appearance, 
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rose  up  in  a  body,  and  with  shouts  and  acclamations 
received  the  men  as  their  deliverers  and  bene&ctors. 
13  Then  Pelopidas,  being  chosen  a  chief  captain  of 
der^?'  BoBotia*,  together  with  Melon  and  Charon,  proceeded 
mo^  ^^  at  once  to  blockade  'the  citadel,  and  stormed  it  on  all 
B.C.  879.  sides,  being  extremely  desirous  to  expel  the  Lacedse-; 
monians,  and  free  the  Cadmea,  before  an  army  could 
come. from  Sparta  to  their  relief.  And  he  just  so  nar- 
rowly succeeded,  that  they,  having  surrendered  on 
terms  and  departed,  on  their  way  home  met  Cleom- 
brotus  at  Megara  marching  towards  Thebes  vrith  a 
considerable  force.  The  Spartans  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted Herippidas  and  Aj-cissus,  two  of  their  governors  f 
at  Thebes,  and  Lysanbridas  the  third  being  severely 
fined,  fled  Peloponnesus.  This  action,  so  closely  re- 
sembling tliat  of  Thrasybulus,  in  the  courage  of  the 
actors,  the  danger,  and  the  encounters,  and  equally 
crowned  with  success,  was  called  the  sister  of  it  by  the 
Greeks.  For  we  can  scarcely  find  any  other  examples 
where  so  small  and  so  weak  a  party  of  men  by  bold 
courage  overcame  such  numerous  and  such  powerful 
enemies,  or  brought  greater  blessings  to  their  countiy 
by  BO  doing.     But  the  subsequent  change  of  afiairs 

*  A  B<BOtarch.  There  was  one  Boeotarch  for  every  town  in  the 
Union,  and  two  for  Thebes.  This  office,  like  that  of  Strate* 
gus  or  General  at  Athens,  appears  to  have  lasted  down  into  Fin- 
tarch's  time,  and  even  later.  Ammonins,  Plutarch's  teacher, 
'  was  General  at  Athens,  and  among  Leake's  insdiptions  is  one 
to  the  memory  of  Marcus  Ulpius  Damasippus,  BoK>tareh  and 
a  B(Botarck>8  son  ;  set  up  for  his  kindness  and  virtxi^s  sake  by 
his  wife,  Quintilia  Plutarcha,  not  impossibly  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch. 

t  Harmostse,  see  the  life  of  Lysander,  chap.  13. 
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made  this  action  the  more  famous ;  for  the  war  which 
for  ever  ruined  the  pretensions  of  Sparta  to  command, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  she  then  exercised 
alike  by  sea  and  by  land,  proceeded  from  that  night,  in 
which  Pelopidas,  not  surprising  any  fort,  or  castle,  or 
citadel,  but  coming,  the  twelfth  man,  to  a  private  house, 
loosed  and  broke,  if  we  may  speak  truth  in  metaphor, 
the  chains  of  the  Spartan  sway,  which  before  seemed 
of  adamant  and  indissoluble. 

But  now  the  Lacedsemonians  invading  Boeotia  with  a  14 
great  army,  the  Athenians,  affiighted  at  the  danger,  Attempt 
declared  themselves  no  allies  to  Thebes,  and  prosecuting  dr^  on 
those  that  stood  for  the  Boeotian  interest,  executed  some,  ^u^^ 
and  banished  and  fined  others :  and  the  cause  of  Thebes,  ^ujance 
destitute  of  allies,  seemed  in  a  desperate  condition.  But  ^J^nd 
Pelopidas  and  Gorgidas,  holding  the  office  of  captains  of  ^*^% 
B<£Otia,  to  renew  the  quarrel  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians  and  Athenians,  bethought  them  of  the  following 
contrivance.     Sphodrias,  a  Spartan,  a  man  Yimous  in- 
deed for  courage  in  battle,  but  of  weak  judgment,  full 
of  empty  hopes  and  foolish  ambition,  was  left  with 
Bome  force  at  Thespise,   to  receive  and  succour  all 
deserters  from  the  Thebans.     To  him  Pelopidas  and 
his  colleagues  privately  sent  a  merchant,  one  of  their 
friends,  with  money,  and,  what  proved  more  efficient, 
advice,^- that  it  became  a  man  of  his  worth  to  attempt 
a  great  enterprise,  to  attack  the  unsuspecting  Athenians 
and  surprise  the  Piraeus ;  nothing  could  be  so  grateful  to 
Sparta,  as  to  take  Athens;  and  the  2'hebans,  of  course^ 
would  not  stir  to  the  assistance  of  men  whom  they  now 
hated  and  looked  upon  as  their  betrayers.     Sphodrias  in 
the  end  was  persuaded,  and  marched  with  his  force  by 
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niglit  into  Attica,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis ;  but 
there  his  soldiers*  hearts  failing,  afler  exposing  his 
project,  and  involving  the  Spartans  in  a  troublesome 
war,  he  retreated  to  Thespise. 
15  After  this,  the  Athenians  zealously  took  the  side  of 
Thebes,  and  making  great  exertions  hj  sea,  sailed  to 
many  places,  and  received  and  offered  to  support  all 
those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  inclined  to  revolt.  The 
Thebans,  in  the  mean  time,  singly,  in  Boeotia,  coming 
oflen  to  blows  with  the  Spartans,  and  fighting  battles, 
not  great  indeed,  but  important  as  training  and  in- 
structing them,  thus  had  their  minds  raised,  and  their 
bodies  inured  to  labour,  and  gained  both  experience  and 
courage  by  these  frequent  encounters.  Insomuch  that 
we  are  told  that  Antalcidas,  the  Spartan,  said  to  Age- 
silaus,  when  he  came  home  wounded  from  BoBotia, 
^^  Indeed,  the  Thebans  have  paid  you  handsomely  for 
instructing  them,  against  their  wills,  in  the  art  of  war.'* 
In  real  truth,  however,  Agesilaus  was  not  their  master 
in  this,  but  those  that  prudently  and  opportunely,  as 
men  do  yoimg  dogs,  set  them  on  their  enemies,  and 
brought  them  safely  off  after  they  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  victory  and  resolution.  Of  all  which  leaders  Pelo- 
pidas  had  the  most  honour:  as  after  they  had  once 
chosen  him  to  be  their  general,  he  was  every  year  in 
command  as  long  as  he  lived ;  either  captain  of  the 
Sacred  Band,  or,  what  was  most  frequent,  chief  cap- 
tain of  BoBotia.  There  were  battles  fought  about 
Platsea  and  Thespias,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 
worsted  and  put  to  flight,  and  Phoebidas,  who  surprised 
the  Gadmea,  slain ;  and  at  Tanagra  he  routed  a  con* 
siderable  force,  and  killed  the  governor  Panthoides. 
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Bnt  these  encomiters,  though  thej  raifled  the  yictors' 
spirits,  did  not  thoroughly  diflhearten  the  imsaccessfid ; 
for  there  was  no  set  battle,  or  regular  drawn-np  fight* 
ing,  but  mere  incursions  on  advantage,  in  which, 
according  to  occasion,  they  charged,  retired  again,  or 
pursued. 

But  the  battle  at  Tegyr»,  which  seemed  a  prelude  to  16 
Leuctra,  won  Pelopidas  a  great  reputation ;  for  none  of 
the  other  commanders  could  claim  any  hand  in  the 
victory,  nor  tie  enemies  any  sort  of  excuse  for  their 
defeat.  The  city  of  the  Orchomenians  siding  with  the 
Spartans,  and  having  received  two  divisions*  for  its 
defence,  Pelopidas  kept  a  constant  eye  upon  it,  and 
watched  his  opportunity.  Hearing  that  the  garrison 
had  moved  into  Locris,  and  hoping  to  find  Orchomenus 
defenceless,  he  marched  with  his  Sacred  Band  and 
some  few  horsemen.  But  when  on  reaching  the  city,  he 
£>imd  that  a  new  garrison  was  come  to  relieve  the  old 
one,  fix)m  Sparta,  he  retreated  with  his  little  army  by 
the  roads  through  Tegyrae,  that  being  the  only  way  he 
could  pass,  round,  close  under  the  slope  of  the  hills.f 
For  the  river  Melas,  almost  as  soon  as  it  rises,  spreads 
out  into  marshes  and  navigable  pools,  and  makes  all 
the  level  ground  between  impassable.  A  little  below 
the  marshes  stands  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Tegy- 
rseus,  forsaken  not  long  before  that  time,  having  flou- 
rished till  the  Median  wars,  Echecrates  then  being 
priest.     Here  they  profess  that  the  god  was  bom ;  the 

*  Two  moraSf  as  was  the  Spartan  term,  two  regiments. 

t  Orchomenus  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  hills ;  the 
Melas  rises  at  a  point  nearer  Tegyrse,  at  the  foot  of  them,  the 
xoad  passing  between  the  upper  slopes  and  the  wet  grounds. 
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neighbouring  mountain  is  called  Delos,  and  there  the 
river  Melas  comes  again  into  a  channel;  behind  the 
temple  rise  two  springs,  admirable  for  the  sweetness, 
abimdance,  and  coolness  of  the  streams ;  one  they  call 
Palm,  the  other  Olive,  even  to  the  present  time,  as .  if 
Lucina  had  been  delivered,  not  between  two  trees,  but 
two  foimtains.  PtoUm  is  not  far  off,  where  they  say 
she  was  affrighted  by  the  appearance  of  a  boar ;  and 
the  stories  of  the  Python  and  Tityus  are  in  like  manner 
claimed  by  these  localities.*  I  omit  many  of  the 
points  that  are  used  as  arguments.  For  our  own  tra-* 
dition  does  not  rank  this  god  amongst  those  that  were 
bom,  and  then  made  immortal,  as  Hercules  and  Bac* 
chus,  whom  their  virtue  raised  above  a  mortal  and 
passible  condition ;  but  Apollo  is  one  of  the  eternal 
unbegotten  deities,  if  we  may  take  an  opiiiion  concern-* 
ing  points  of  this  kind  firom  the  statements  of  the 
oldest  and  wisest. 
17  So  as  the  Thebans  were  retreating  from  Orchomenus 
Battle  towards  TegjTB^,  the  Spartans,  at  the  same  time  march- 
gyne,     ing  from  Loeris,  met  them.     As  soon  as  they  came  in 
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view,  advancing  through  the  straits,  one  told  Pelopidas, 
'^We  are  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands;"  he  replied, 
"And  why  not  they  into  ours?"   and  immediately 

*  Latona  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  between  a  palm  and  an  olive  tree,  in  Delos, 
which  these  people  said  was  not  the  ifiland,  but  their  own  hill, 
anfl  the  Palm  and  Olive  the  two  springs  so  called.  Mount  Ptoiim 
was  said  to  be  so  called  because  she  was  affrighted  (in  Cbeek 
ptoethinaf)  there,  and  the  stories  how  Apollo  killed  the  serpent 
Python  and  the  giant  Tityus  were,  in  like  manner,  made  to  belong 
to  this  spot.  All  these  places  are  dose  to  Plutarch's  own  home 
at  Chaeronea. 
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commanded  all  his  horse  to  come  up  from  the  rear  and 
chftj^e,  while  he  himself  drew  his  infantry,  being  three 
hundred  in  number,  into  a  close  body,  hoping  by  that 
means,  at  whatsoever  point  he  made  the  attack,  to  break 
•his  way  through  his  more  numerous  enemies.  The 
Spartans  had  two  divisions  (the  division  consisting,  as 
Ephorus  states,  of  five  hundred;  Callisthenes  says 
^even  hundred;  others,  as  Polybius,  nine  hundred); 
and  their  leaders,  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  confident 
of  success,  advanced  upon  the  Thebans.  The  charge 
being  made  with  much  iury  on  both  sides,  and  chiefly 
where  the  commanders  were  posted,  the  two  Spartan 
officers  engaging  Pelopidas  were  first  killed ;  and  those 
immediately  around  them  suflfering  severely,  the  whole 
body  was  thus  disheartened,  and  opened  a  lane  for 
the  Thebans,  as  if  they  desired  only  to  pass  through 
and  escape.  But  when  Pelopidas  entered,  and  turning 
against  those  that  stood  their  ground,  still  went  on 
with  a  bloody  slaughter,  an  open  flight  ensued  amongst 
the  Spartans.  The  pursuit  was  carried  but  a  little 
way,  because  they  feared  the  neighbouring  Orchome- 
nians,  and  the  reinforcement  from  Lacedsemon.  They 
had  succeeded,  however,  in  fighting  a  way  through 
their  enemies,  and  passing  victoriously  right  through 
their  whole  force ;  and  therefore  erecting  a  trophy,  and 
spoiling  the  slain,  they  returned  home  extremely  en- 
couraged with  their  achievement.  For  in  all  the  many 
wars  there  had  ever  been  against  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
the  Spartans  were  never  before  beaten  by  a  smaller 
company  than  their  own ;  nor,  indeed,  in  a  set  battle, 
when  their  number  was  equal.  Hence  their  courage 
was  thought  irresistible,   and  their  very  name  was 
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enough,  before  any  battle,  to  make  a  conquest  of 
enemies,  who  did  not  themselves  believe  that  with 
equal  numbers  they  were  any  match  for  the  men  of 
Sparta.  But  this  battle  first  taught  the  other  Greeks, 
that  not  Eurotas  only,  or  the  coimtry  between  Babyce' 
and  Cnacion*,  breed  men  of  courage  and  resolution ; 
but  that  where  young  men  are  bom  who  are  ashamed 
of  baseness,  and  ready  to  venture  in  a  good  cause, 
where  they  fly  disgrace  more  than  danger,  there, 
wherever  it  be,  are  found  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponents. 
18  Gorgidas,  according  to  some,  first  formed  the  Sacred 
Band  of  three  himdred  chosen  men,  to  whom,  keeping 
guard  in  the  Cadmea,  the  state  allowed  provision  and 
things  necessaiy  for  exercise;  and  hence  they  were 
called  the  City  Band,  as  citadels  at  this  time  were 
usually  called  cities.  Others  say  that  it  was  composed 
of  young  men  attached  to  each  other  by  personal 
affection,  and  a  pleasant  saying  of  Pammenes  is  cur- 
rent, that  Homer's  Nestor  did  not  show  much  skill  in 
ordering  an  army,  when  he  advised  the  Greeks  to  rank 
tribe  and  tribe,  and  family  and  family,  together, 

80  tribe  might  tr^^  and  kinsTnen  kinsmen  aid^ 

for  he  ought  to  have  joined  lovers  and  those  they  loved. 
For  men  of  the  same  tribe  or  family  little  value  one 
another  when  dangers  press ;  but  a  bond  cemented  by 
friendship  grounded  upon  love,  was,  he  said,  never  to 
be  broken,  and  invincible ;  since  lovers,  ashamed  to  be 

*  Babyce  a  bridge,  and  Cnacion  a  river,  at  Sparta,  between 
which  the  general  assemblies  of  the  Spartans  met 
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base  in  sight  of  those  they  care  so  much  for,  and  these 
again  before  those  who  love  them,  willingly  stand  firm 
in  danger  for  the  sake  of  one  another.  Nor  can  that 
be  wondered  at ;  since  they  have  more  regard  for  their 
absent  lovers  than  for  others  present ;  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  maji,  who,  when  his  enemy  was  going  to  kill 
him,  earnestly  besought  him  to  run  him  through  the 
breast,  that  "he  whom  I  love  may  not  blush  to  see 
me  woimded  in  the  back.''  It  is  a  tradition  likewise, 
that  lolaUs  assisted  Hercules  in  his  labours  and  fought 
at  his  side,  as  one  thus  beloved  of  him  ;  and  Aristotle 
observes,  that  even  in  his  time,  lovers  plighted  their 
faith  at  lolaits^a  tomb.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
band  was  called  sacred  on  this  account ;  as  Plato  calls 
a  lover  a  divine  friend.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  never 
beaten  till  the  battle  at  Ghaeronea :  and  when  Philip, 
afler  the  fight,  took  a  view  of  the  slain,  and  came  to 
the  place  where  the  three  hundred  that  had  met,  &ce 
to  &ce,  the  long  spears  of  his  phalanx,  lay  dead  in  their 
armour  together,  he  wondered,  and  understanding  that 
it  was  the  band  of  lovers,  he  shed  tears  and  said, 
<*  Perish  any  man  who  suspects  that  these  men  either 
did  or  sufiered  anything  that  was  base." 

It  was  not  the  matter  of  Laius*,  as  the  poets  imagine,  19 
that  first  gave  rise  to  this  form  of  attachment  amongst 
the  Thebans,  but  their  lawgivers,  designing  to  sofi;en, 
whilst  they  were  young,  their  natural  fierceness,  brought, 
for  example,  the  pipe  into  great  esteem,  both  in  serious 
and  sportive  occasions,  and  gave  great  encouragement 

*  ladvLBj  father  of  CEdipus,  according  to  an  old  and  obscure 
stoiy,  carried  away  fix)m  his  home  Chiysippus  the  son  of 
Felops. 
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to  these  friendships  in  the  paJ»stra,  with  a  view  of 
tempering  and  moulding  together  the  characters  of  the 
youths.     With  a  view  to  this  they  did  well  again  to 
make  Harmony,  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  one  of 
their  tutelar  deities;   since,  where  fi)rce  and  courage 
are  joined  with  graceftdness  and  winning  behaviour,  a 
harmony  ensues  that   combines   all  the  elements  of 
society  in  perfect  consonance  and  order.     Gorgidas  had 
been  used  to  distribute  this  Sacred  Band  all  through: 
the  front  ranks  of  the  heavy  infantry,  and  thus  made 
their  gallantry  less  conspicuous:  not  being  united  in 
one  body,  but  mingled  with  so  many  others  of  inferior 
quality,  they  had  no  feir  opportunity  of  showing  what 
they  could  do  together.     But  Pelopidas,  having  once 
seen  their  bravery  shine  out  in  its  proper  lustre  at 
Tegyrse,  where  they  had  fought  alone,  and  around  his 
own  person,  never  afterward  divided  them,  but  keeping 
them  entire,  and  as  one  man,  gave  them  the  first  duty 
in  the  greatest  battles.     For  as  horses  run  brisker  in  a 
chariot  than  singly,  not  that  their  joint  force  divides 
the  air  with  greater  ease,  but  because  being  matched 
one  against  the  other,  emulation  kindles  and  inflames 
their  courage ;  thus  he  thought,  brave  men,  provoking 
one  another  to  noble  actions,  would  prove  most  service- 
able and  most  resolute,  where  they  were  all  put  together. 
20      Now,  when  the  LacedsBmonians  had  made  peace  with 
pwifi.    the  other  Greeks,  and  united  all  their  strength  against 
^^^    the  Thebans  only,  and  their  king  Cleombrotus  had 
^^°®»  passed  the  fit)ntier  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  one 
^^The-  thousand  horse,  and  not  only  subjection,  as  heretofore, 
baiware  ^^it  total  dispersion  and  extennination  threatened,  and 
dfid.       BoBOtia  was  in  a  greater  fear  than  ever, — Pelopidas, 
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leaying  his  house,  when  his  wife  followed  him  on  his  8i»rtaii 
way,  and  with  tears  begged  him  to  be  careful  of  his  of  Bobo- 
life,  made  answer,  "  Private  men,  my  wife,  should  be 
advised  to  look  to  themselves,  generals  to  save  others/' 
And  when  he  came  to  the  camp,  and  found,  the  chief- 
captains  disagreeing,  he,  first,  joined  the  side  of 
Epaminondas,  who  advised  to  fight  the  enemy ;  though 
Pelopidas  himself  was  not  then  in  office  as  a  chief 
captain  of  Bosotia,  but  in  command  of  the  Sacred  Band, 
and  trusted  as  it  was  fit  a  man  should  be,  who  had 
given  his  country  such  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  its  freedom. 
And  so,  when  a  battle  was  agreed  on,  and  they  en* 
camped  in  fix)nt  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra,  Pelopidas 
saw  in  his  sleep  a  vision,  which  much  discomposed  him. 
In  that  plain  are  the  graves  of  the  daughters  of  one 
Scedasus*,  called  from  the  place  Leuctridse',  having  been 
buried  there,  after  having  been  dishonoured  by  some 
Spartan  strangers.  When  this  base  and  lawless  deed 
was  done,  and  their  &ther  could  get  no  satis&ction  at 
Lacedasmon,  with  bitter  imprecations  on  the  Spartans 
he  killed  himself  at  his  daughters*  tombs :  and,  from 
that  time,  the  prophecies  and  oracles  still  warned  the 
Spartans  to  have  a  great  care  of  the  Leuctrian  ven-^ 
geance.  Most  people  however  did  not  well  know  the 
meaning,  being  uncertain  about  the  place,  because  there 
was  a  little  maritime  town  of  Laconia  called  Leuctron, 

*  ScedasQS  lived  at  Leactra,  and  had  daughters  named  Hippo 
and  Holpia.  These  were  assaulted  by  men  of  Lacedsemon,  Pa- 
rathemidas,  Phradarchidas,  and  Parthenius.  The  young  women 
hung  themselves;  and  their  father,  having  gone  in  vain  to 
Sparta  for  redress,  came  home  to  Lenctra  and  also  killed  him- 
ffelfl 
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and  near  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  a  place  of  the  same 
name ;  and  the  villany  was  committed  long  before  tlds 
battle. 
21  Now  Pelopidas,  being  asleep  in  the  camp,  thought  he 
saw  the  maidens  weeping  about  their  tombs  and  cursing 
the  Spartans,  and  Scedasus  commanding  him,  if  he  de- 
sired the  -victory,  to  sacrifice  a  virgin  with  chestnut 
hair  to  his  daughters.  Pelopidas  looked  on  this  as  a  cruel 
and  impious  injimction,  but  rose  and  told  it  to  the  pro- 
phets and  commanders  of  the  army,  some  of  whom  con- 
tended, that  it  was  fit  to  obey,  and  adduced  as  examples 
fh)m  the  ancients,  Menoeceus  son  of  Greon,  Macaria 
daughter  of  Hercules,  and  from  later  times,  Pherecydes 
the  philosopher,  slain  by  the  LacedaBmonians,  and  his 
skin,  as  some  oracle  had  advised,  still  kept  by  their 
kings.  Leonidas  again,  warned  by  the  oracle,  did  as  it 
were  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  Greece ;  Themi- 
stocles  offered  human  victims  to  Bacchus  the  Devourer, 
before  the  engagement  at  Salamis ;  and  success  showed 
their  actions  to  be  good.  On  the  contrary,  Agesilaus 
going  from  the  same  place,  and  against  the  same  enemies 
that  Agamemnon  did,  and,  being  commanded  in  a  dream 
at  Aulis  to  sacrifice  his  daughter,  was  so  weak  as  to 
disobey ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  his  expe- 
dition was  unsuccessfiil  and  inglorious.  But  some  on 
the  other  side  urged,  that  such  a  barbarous  and  impious 
oblation  could  not  be  pleasing  to  any  Superior  Being ; 
that  typhons  and  giants  did  not  preside  over  the  world, 
but  the  general  father  of  gods  and  men ;  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  imagine  any  divinities  or  powers  delighted  in 
slaughter  and  sacrifices  ofm^n;  or,  if  there  were  any 
9uch,  they  were  to  be  neglected,  as  weak  and  unable  to 
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(tssist ;  such  unreasonable  and  cruel  desires  could  only 
proceed  from^  and  live  in,  weak  and  depraved  minds. 

The  commanders  thus  disputing,  and  Pelopidas  being  22 
in  a  great  perplexity,  a  mare  colt,  breaking  from  the 
herd,  ran  through  the  camp,  and  when  she  came  to  the 
place  where  they  were,  stood  still ;  and  whilst  some  ad- 
mired her  bright  chestnut  colour,  others  her  mettle,  or 
the  strength  and  boldness  of  her  neighing,  Theocritus 
the  diviner  took  thought,  and  cried  out  to  Pelopidas, 
"  O  good  friend  I  look,  the  sacrifice  is  come ;  expect  no 
other  virgin,  but  use  that  which  the  gods  have  sent 
tl|0e."  With  that  they  took  the  colt,  and,  leading  her 
to  the  maidens'  sepulchres,  with  the  usual  solemnity 
and  prayers,  offered  her  with  joy,  and  spread  through 
the  whole  army  the  account  of  Pelopidas's  dream,  ajid 
how  they  had  given  the  required  sacrifice. 

In  the  battle,  Epaminondas,  bending  his  phalanx  to  23 
the  lefr,  that,  as  much  as  possible,  he  might  divide  the  ^^^uc- 
right  wing,  composed  of  Spartans,  from  the  other  Greeks,  y^^-  °* 
and  so  drive  back  Gleombrotus  by  one  fierce  charge  in 
column  on  that  wing,  the  enemies  perceived  the  design, 
and  began  to  change  their  order,  to  open  and  extend 
their  right  wiag,  and,  as  they  &r  exceeded  him  in  num- 
ber, to  encompass  Epaminondas.  But  Pelopidas  with 
the  three  hundred  came  rapidly  up,  before  Gleombrotus 
could  extend  his  line,  and  close  up  his  divisions,  and  so 
fell  upon  the  Spartans  while  in  disorder,  and  before 
they  were  in  their  places ;  though  the  Lacedsmonians, 
the  expertest  and  cleverest  of  all  mankind  in  military 
arts,  used  to  train  and  accustom  themselves  to  nothing 
so  much  as  to  keep  themselves  from  confiision  upon  any 
change  of  position,  and  to  follow  any  leader,  or  right 
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hand  man,  and  form  in  order,  and  fight  on  what  part 
soever  danger  might  press.     In  this  battle,  however, 
Epaminondas  with  his  phalanx,  neglecting  the  other 
Greeks  and  charging  them  alone,  and  Felopidas,  coming 
tip  with  such  incredible  speed  and  boldness,  so  broke 
their  courage  and  baffled  their  art,  that  there  began 
such  a  flight  and  slaughter  among  the  Spartans,  as  was 
never  before  known.     And  so  Pelopidas,  though  in  no 
'  high  office,  but  only  captain  of  a  small  band,  got  as 
much  reputation  by  the  victory,  as  Epaminondas,  who 
was  a  general  and  a  chief  captain  of  Boeotia. 
24      Into  Peloponnesus,  however,  they  both  advanced  to- 
Sraafon  g^*^®^  as  colleagues  in  supreme  command,  and  gained 
^'ndaT    *^®  greater  part  of  the  nations  there  from  the  Spartan 
^c.       confederacy;    Elis,  Argos,  aU  Arcadia,  and  much   of 
Laconia  itself.     It  was  just  the  winter  solstice,  and  but 
few  days  of  the  last  month  of  the  year  remained,  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  new  officers  were  to  suc- 
ceed, and  whoever  failed  to  deliver  up  his  charge, 
forfeited  his  head.     Therefore,  the  other  chief  captain* 
fearing  the  law,  and  to  avoid  the  sharpness  of  the  winter, 
were  anxious  to  retreat.     But  Pelopidas  joined  with 
Epaminondas,  and,  encouraging  his  countrymen,   led 
them  against  Sparta,  and  passing  the  Eurotas,  took 
many  of  the  towns,  and  wasted  the  country  as  &r  as 
the  sea.      This  army  consisted  of  seventy  thousand 
Greeks,  of  which  number  the  Thebans  could  not  make 
the  twelM  part ;  but  the  reputation  of  the  men  made 
aU  their  allies  contented  to  follow  them  as  leaders, 
though  no  decree  or  articles  to  that  effect  had  been 
made.     As  indeed  it  seems  the  first  and  paramotmt  law, 
that  he  that  wants  a  defender,  is  naturally  a  subject  to 
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lum  dmt  is  able  to  defend :   ob  msrinere,  thot^h  in  a 
calm  or  in  the  port  they  grow  insolent  and  brave  the 
pilot,  jet  irhen  a  storm  comes  and  danger  is  at  band, 
they  all  attend,  and  pnt  their  hopes  in  him.     So  the 
Aleves,  Eleans,  and  Arcadians,  in  their  congresses, 
would  quarrel  and  contend  with  Qie  Thebans  for  supe- 
riority in  comnmnd,  yet  in  battle,  or  in  any  hazardous 
undertaking,  of  their  own  will  they  followed  iheir 
Theban  captains.      In  this  expedition  they  nnited  all  B«cor- 
Aioadia  into  one  body,  and,  expelling  the  Spartans  that  theMw. 
inhabited  Mesaenia,  they  called  back  the  old  Mesaenians,  '™'™'' 
and  established  then  in  Ithome  in  one  body ;  and,  re- 


taming  through  Cenchreie,  they  defeated  the  Athenians, 
who  tried  to  set  upon  them  in  the  straits,  and  hinder 
their  march. 

For  these  exploits  all  the  other  Greeks  loved  their  25 
courage,  and  aiimired  their  auccesa ;    but  among  their 
own  citizens  at  home,  envy,  etiU  increasing  with  their 
glory,  prepared  them  no  pleasing  nor  agreeable  recep- 
tion.    Both  were  tried  for  their  lives,  because  they  had 
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not  delivered  up  their  command  in  the  first  month, 
Bucatius,  as  the  law  required,  but  kept  it  four  months 
longer,  in  which  time  they  did  these  memorable  actions 
in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  Pelopidas  was 
first  tried,  and  therefore  in  greatest  danger,  but  both 
were  acquitted.  Epaminondas  bore  this  &x:tious  accu* 
sation  and  this  trial  of  his  temper  very  patiently, 
esteeming  it  a  great  and  essential  part  of  courage  and 
generosity  not  to  resent  injuries  in  political  life.  But 
Pelopidas,  being  a  man  of  warmer  feelings,  and  stirred 
on  by  his  fiiends  to  revenge  the  afi&ont,  took  the 
following  occasion.  Meneclidas  the  orator  was  one  of 
those  that  had  met  with  Melon  and  Pelopidas  at  Charon's 
house;  but  not  receiving  equal  honour,  and  being 
powerfiil  in  his  speech,  but  licentious  in  his  habits,  and 
malicious,  he  found  scope  for  himself  in  accusing  and 
calumniating  his  betters,  and  did  not  cease  even  after 
this  trial.  He  excluded  Epaminondas  from  the  chief 
captaincy,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  the  upper  hand  of 
him ;  but  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to  bring  Pelo- 
pidas out  of  the  people's  favour,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  raise  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Charon. 
And  since  it  is  some  comfort  to  the  envious,  to  make 
those  whom  themselves  cannot  excel  appear  in  any 
way  whatever  inferior  to  others,  he  studiously  enlarged 
upon  Charon's  actions  in  his  speeches  to  the  people,  and 
made  panegyrics  on  his  expeditions  and  victories :  and 
of  the  victory  which  the  horsemen  won  at  Plataea,  before 
the  battle  at  Leuctra,  under  Cliaron's  command,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  following  sacred  memorial. 
Androcydes  the  Cyzicenian  had  been  employed  to  paint 
a  previous  battle  for  th^  city,  and  was  at  work  in 
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I'hebes ;  and  when  the  revolt  began,  and  the  war  came 
on,  the  Thebans  kept  the  picture,  which  was  then 
ahnost  finished.  This  picture  Meneclidas  persuaded 
them  to  dedicate,  inscribed  with  Charon's  name,  design- 
ing by  that  means  to  obscure  the  glory  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas.  This  was  a  ludicrous  piece  of  pretension ; 
to  set  a  single  victory,  where  all  that  happened  was 
that  one  Gerandas,  an  obscure  Spartan,  and  forty  other 
men  were  slain,  above  such  numerous  and  important 
battles.  This  motion  Pelopidas  attacked,  as  contrary 
to  law,  alleging  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
Thebans  to  honour  any  single  man,  but  to  attribute  the 
victory  to  their  country;  yet  in  all  the  dispute  he 
extremely  commended  Charon,  and  confined  himself  to 
showing  Meneclidas  to  be  a  troublesome  and  envious 
fellow,  asking  the  Thebans,  if  they  had  done  nothing 
that  was  excellent*  .  .  .  Insomuch  that  Meneclidas 
was  severely  fined ;  and  being  unable  to  pay,  endea- 
voured afterwards  to  disturb  the  government.  These 
things  give  us  some  light  into  Pelopidas's  life. 

But  when  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phera,  made  26 
open  war  against  some  of  the  Thessalians,  and  had  ^®^- 
designs  against  all,  the  cities  sent  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  t^wit 
to  desire  succours  and  a  general :  and  Pelopidas,  know- 15®"^ 
ing  that  Epaminondas  was  detained  by  the  Peloponne-  b.c.  see. 
sian  ai[airs  f ,  offered  himself  to  lead  the  Thessalians,  Expedi- 
being  unwilling  to  let  his  own  courage  and  skill  lie  into 

*  Some  words  are  probably  lost  here. 

t  A  doubtful  allusion :  the  dates  and  order  of  the  events  from 
this  point  are  uncertain.  Epaminondas  was  in  Peloponnesus  on 
the  first  invasion  in  the  winter  of  b.c.  370-369 ;  on  a  second  in- 
vasion it  is  not  certain  when ;  on  a  third  also  uncertain ;  and  on 
the  fourth  and  last,  in  which  he  fell,  in  b.c.  362. 
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Thes-  withdrawn  from  his  present  duties.  When  he  came 
with  his  forces  into  Thessaly,  he  at  once  became  master 
of  Larissa,  and  when  Alexander  came  and  made  his 
submission,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  and  bring  him, 
from  being  a  tyrant,  to  govern  gently  and  accord-? 
ing  to  law.  But  finding  him  untractable  and  brutish, 
and  hearing  great  complaints  of  his  lust  and  his  ra- 
pacity, he  began  to  be  severe  with  him,  and  used  him 
roughly,  so  that  the  tyrant  stole  away  privately  with 
his  guard.  But  Pelopidas,  leaving  the  Thessalians  free 
from  fear  of  the  tyrant,  and  friends  amongst  themselves, 
and  thinking  it  imfit  that  Epaminondas  should  be  idle, 
marched  into  Macedonia,  where  Ptolemy  was  then  at 
war  with  Alexander,  the  king  of  Macedon*;  both 
parties  having  sent  for  him  to  hear  and  determine  their 
differences,  and  to  protect  the  one  that  should  appear 
to  have  been  injured.  When,  he  came,  he  reconciled 
them,  called  back  the  exiles,  and  receiving  for  hostages 
Philip  the  king's  brother,  and  thirty  children  of  the 
nobles'  &inilies,  he  brought  them  to  Thebes ;  showing 
the  other  Greeks  how  wide  a  reputation  the  Thebans 
had  gained  for  honesty  and  courage.  This  was  that 
Philip  who  afterwards  carried  on  war  to  enslave  the 
Greeks :  then  he  was  a  boy,  and  lived  with  Pammenes 
in  Thebes.  And  hence  some  conjecture,  that  he  took 
Epaminondas  for  his  model;  and  perhaps,  indeed,  he 

*  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Alexander,  who  was  presently  killed  by  a  certain  Ptolemy, 
snmamed  Alorites.  Perdiccas,  the  second  son  of  Amyntas, 
shortly  after  killed  Ptolemy,  and  reigned.  And  on  his  death 
Philip,  the  third  son  (father  of  Alexander  the  Greats  and  often 
called  for  distinction  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas),  succeeded,  and 
parried  on  war  to  enslave  Greece, 
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did  take  example  from  his  activity  and  skill  in  war, 
which  however  was  but  a  small  portion  of  his  virtues ; 
of  his  self-control,  his  justice,  magnanimity,  and  patience, 
in  which  he  was  truly  great,  Philip  enjoyed  no  share,. 
either  by  nature  or  imitation. 

After  this,  upon  a  second  complaint  of  the  Thessa-  27 
lians  against  Alexander  of  Pherse,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
cities,  Pelopidas  was  joined  with  Ismenias,  in  an  em- 
bassy to  him;  but  led  no  forces  from  Thebes,  not 
expecting  any  war,  and  therefore  was  necessitated  to 
make  use  of  the  Thessalians  upon  the  emergency.  At 
the  same  time  also  Macedon  was  in  confusion  again,  as 
Ptolemy  had  murdered  the  king,  and  seized  the  govern- 
ment. The  king's  friends  sent  for  Pelopidas ;  and  he, 
being  willing  to  interpose  in  the  matter,  but  having  no 
soldiers  of  his  own,  enlisted  some  mercenaries  in  the 
country,  and  with  them  marched  against  Ptolemy. 
When  they  faced  one  another,  Ptolemy  corrupted  these 
mercenaries  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  persuaded  them 
to  desert  to  him ;  but  yet,  fearing  the  very  name  and 
reputation  of  Pelopidas,  he  came  to  him  as  his  superior, 
submitted,  begged  his  pardon,  and  protested  that  he 
kept  the  government  only  for  the  brothers  of  the  dead 
king,  and  would  prove  a  friend  to  the  friends,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  enemies  of  Thebes ;  and,  to  confirm  this, 
he  gave  his  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  companions, 
for  hostages.  These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes;  but, 
being  vexed  at  the  treachery  of  the  mercenaries,  and 
understanding  that  most  of  their  goods,  their  wives  and 
children,  were  left  at  Pharsalus,  and  thinking  that  if 
he  could  take  these,  they  would  be  punished  for  their 
miaconduct,  he  collected  a  body  of  the  Thessalians, 
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Pelopi-  and  marched  to  Pharsalus.  When  he  had  just  entered 
seized  the  city,  Alexander  the  tyrant  appeared  before  it  with 
anderof  his  forces;  and  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  thinking  that 
®'*'  he  came  to  clear  himself  from  the  crimes  that  were  laid 
to  his  charge,  went  to  him;  and  though  they  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  profligate  and  cniel,  yet  they 
imagined  that  the  authority  of  Thebes,  and  their  own 
dignity  and  reputation,  would  secure  them  from  vio- 
lence. But  the  tyrant,  seeing  them  come  tmarmed  and 
alone,  seized  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  Phar- 
salus.  Upon  which  all  his  subjects  were  filled  with 
terror,  thinking  that  after  so  great  and  so  bold  an 
iniquity,  he  would  spare  none,  but  behave  himself 
toward  all,  and  in  all  matters,  as  one  who  had  aban- 
doned all  regard  for  his  life. 
28  The  Thebans,  when  they  heard  the  news,  were  much 
enraged,  and  despatched  aa  army,  Epaminondas  being 
then  in  disgrace,  imder  the  command  of  other  leaders. 
The  tyrant  brought  Pelopidas  to  Pherae,  and  at  first 
permitted  those  that  desired  it  to  speak  with  him, 
imagining  that  this  disaster  would  break  his  spirit,  and 
make  him  appear  contemptible.  But  when  Pelopidas 
advised  the  bewailing  Phersans  to  be  comforted,  as  if 
the  tyrant  was  now  certain  in  a  short  time  to  smart  for 
^  his  injuries,  and  sent  to  tell  him,  that  it  was  absurd 
daily  to  torment  and  murder  his  wretched  innocent  sulh- 
jects,  and  yet  spare  hiniy  who,  he  well  knew,  if  ever  he 
got  his  liberty^  would  he  bitterly  reversed.  The  tyrant, 
wondering  at  his  boldness  and  freedom  of  speech,  re- 
plied, "  And  why  is  Pelopidas  in  haste  to  die  ?"  He, 
hearing  of  it,  rejoined,  '^  That  you  may  be  the  sooner 
ruined,  being  then  more  hated  by  the  gods  than  now." 
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From  that  time  lie  forbade  any  to  converse  with  him ; 
but  Thebe,  the  daughter  of  Jason  and  wife  of  Alexander, 
hearing  from  the  keepers  of  the  bravery  and  noble  be- 
haviour of  Pelopidas,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  and  speak 
with  him.  Now  when  she  came  into  the  prison,  and, 
as  a  woman,  could  not  at  once  discern  his  greatness  in 
his  calamity,  but  only  judged  by  the  meanness  of  his 
attire  and  general  appearance  that  he  was  used  basely 
and  not  befitting  a  man  of  his  reputation,  she  wept. 
Pelopidas,  at  first  not  knowing  who  she  was,  stood 
amazed ;  but  when  he  tmderstood,  saluted  her  by  her 
&,ther^s  name  (Jason  and  he  having  been  friends  and 
familiars),  and  she  saying,  "  I  pity  your  wife,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "And  I  you,  who  though  not  in  chains,  can 
endure  Alexander."  This  touched  the  woman,  who 
already  hated  Alexander  for  his  cruelty  and  injustice, 
for  his  general  debaucheries,  and  for  his  abuse  of  her 
youngest  brother.  She  therefore  often  went  to  Pelopi- 
das, and  speaking  freely  of  the  wrongs  she  suffered, 
grew  more  and  more  possessed  with  feelings  of  resent- 
ment and  of  scorn  and  detestation  of  Alexander* 

The  Theban  generals  that  were  sent  into  Thessaly  did  29 
nothing,  but,  being  either  imskilfrd  or  unfortunate,  made 
a  dishonourable  retreat,  for  which  the  city  fined  each  of 
tliem  ten  thousand  drachmas,  and  sent  Epaminondas  Epami- 
with  their  forces.     The  Thessalians,  inspirited  by  the  inThes- 
feme  of  this  general,  at  once  were  in  commotion,  and  **^* 
the  tyrant's  affairs  came  to  the  very  verge  of  destruc- 
tion ;  so  great  was  the  fear  that  possessed  his  captains 
and  his  friends,  and  so  eager  the  desire  of  his  subjects 
to  revolt,  and  so  keen  their  hopes  of  at  last  seeing  his 
punishment.     But  Epaminondas,  more  solicitous  for  the 
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safety  of  Pelopidas  than  his  own  glory,  and  fearing  that 
if  things  came  to  extremity,  Alexander  would  grow 
desperate,  and,  like  a  wild  beast,  turn  and  worry  him, 
did  not  prosecute  the  war  to  the  utmost ;  but,  hovering 
still  over  him  with  his  army,  he  so  handled  the  tyrant 
as  not  to  give  the  rein  to  his  self-conceit  and  audacity, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  drive  him  to  despair 
and  fury.  He  was  aware  of  his  savageness,  and  the 
little  value  he  had  for  right  and  justice,  insomuch  that 
sometimes  he  had  buried  men  alive,  and  sometimes 
dressed  them  in  bears*  and  boars*  skins,  and  then  baited 
them  with  dogs,  or  shot  at  them  for  his  diversion.  At 
Melibcea  and  Scotussa,  two  cities  at  peace  and  amity 
with  him,  he  called  all  the  inhabitants  to  an  assembly, 
and  then  surrounded  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces  with 
his  guards.  He  consecrated  the  spear  with  which  he 
killed  his  uncle  Polyphron,  and,  crowning  it  with  gar- 
lands, sacrificed  to  it  as  a  god,  and  called  it  Tychon. 
Once  seeing  a  tragedian  act  in  Euripides*s  Troades,  he 
left  the  theatre ;  and  sending  for  the  actor,  bade  him 
not  to  be  concerned  at  his  departure,  but  act  as  he  had 
been  used  to  do,  as  it  was  not  in  contempt  of  him  that 
he  had  gone  out,  but  because  he  was  ashamed  that  his 
citizens  should  see  him,  who  never  pitied  any  man  that 
he  murdered,  weep  at  the  sufferings  of  Hecuba  and 
Andromache.  This  tyrant,  however,  alarmed  at  the 
very  name,  report,  and  appearance  of  an  expedition 
imder  the  conduct  of  Epaminondas,  presently 

Dropped  like  the  craven  cock  his  conquered  tvin^, 

and  sent  an  embassy  to  entreat  and  offer  satisfaction. 
Epaminondas  refused  to  admit  such  a  man  as  an  ally  to 
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the  Thebans,  but  granted  him  a.  truce  of  thirty  dayi, 
and,  Pelopidaa  and  lamenias  being  delivered  up,  re- 
turned home. 

The  Thebans,  understanding  that  the  Spartans  and  SO 
Athenians  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Feraia  for  ^^usy 
assistance,  themselTcs  likewise  sent  Pelopidas ;  greatly  ^^Ii. 
to  the  increase  of  his  glory,  as  his  feme  and  reputation  JISsbt 
went  with  him  wherever  he  passed  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  king.    The  glory  that  he  had  won  in  con- 
flict with  the  Spartans,  had  not  crept  slowly  into  Asia 
or  found  its  way  to  a  httle  distance;  but,  after  the 
first  feme  of  the  battle  at  Leuctra  had  gone  abroad,  the 
report  of  new  victories  continually  following,  had  in- 
creased and  spread  his  celebri^  fer  and  near.     And 
when  he  came  before  satraps  and  generals  and  com- 
manders at  the  court,  he  was  at  once  the  object  of  their 


wraider  and  discourse.  "  This  is  the  man,"  iksj  said, 
"  who  has  beaten  the  Lacedaemonians  &om  sea  and  land, 
and  confined  that  Sparta  within  Ta^getus  and  Eurotas, 
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which,  but  a  little  before,  under  the  conduct  of  Age- 
silaus,  was  entering  upon  a  war  with  the  great  king 
about  Susa  and  Ecbatana/'  All  this  was  a  matter  of 
fiatis&ction  to  Artaxerxes,  and  he  was  the  more  inclined 
to  show  Pelopidas  attention  and  honour,  as  he  desired 
to  seem  to  be  reverenced,  and  attended  by  the  greatest 
of  mankind.  But  when  he  saw  him  and  heard  his  dis- 
course, more  solid  than  the  Athenians,  and  not  so 
haughty  as  the  Spartans,  his  regard  was  heightened,  and, 
truly  acting  like  a  king,  he  openly  showed  the  respect 
that  he  felt  for  him;  and  let  the  other  ambassadors 
perceive  it.  Of  all  other  Greeks  he  had  been  thought 
to  have  done  Antalcidas,  the  Spartan,  the  greatest  honour, 
by  sending  him  that  garland  dipped  in  au  unguent, 
which  he  himself  had  worn  at  an  entertainment.  In- 
deed, he  did  not  deal  so  delicately  with  Pelopidas,  but, 
according  to  the  custom,  gave  him  the  most  splendid 
and  considerable  presents,  and  confirmed  his  demands, 
that  the  Greeks  should  be  independent,  Messenia  in- 
habited, and  the  Thebans  accounted  the  king's  here- 
ditary Mends.  With  these  answers  he  returned,  not 
accepting  one  of  the  presents,  except  what  was  a  pledge 
of  kindness  and  good-will :  much  to  the  ill-repute  and 
prejudice  of  the  other  envoys,  who  were  there  from  the 
Greeks.  For  the  Athenians  condemned  and  executed 
their  Timagoras;  and,  indeed,  if  they  did  it  for  his 
having  received  so  many  presents  from  the  king,  their 
sentence  was  just  and  good :  as  he  not  only  took  gold 
and  silver,  but  a  rich  bed,  and  slaves  to  make  it,  as  if 
the  Greeks  were  imskilfiil  in  that  art ;  besides  eighty 
oows  and  herdsmen,  professing  he  needed  cow's  milk  for 
some  distemper ;  and,  lastly,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter 
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to  the  seaside,  with  a  present  of  four  talents  for  his 
attendants.  But  the  Athenians,  perhaps,  were  not 
irritated  so  much  at  his  greediness  for  the  presents.  For 
Epicrates,  the  baggage-carrier*,  not  only  confessed  to 
the  people  that  he  had  received  gifts  from  the  king,  but 
made  a  motion,  that  instead  of  nine  archons,  they  should 
yearly  choose  nine  poor  citizens  to  be  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  king,  and  enriched  by  his  presents,  and  the  peo- 
ple only  laughed  at  the  joke.  But  they  were  vexed 
that  the  Thebans  had  obtained  their  desires,  never  con- 
sidering that  Pelopidas^s  fame  was  more  powerM  than 
all  their  rhetorical  discourse,  with  a  man  who  still  in- 
clined to  Hie  victorious  in  arms. 

This  embassy,  having    obtained   the   restitution  of  31 
Messenia,  and  the  independence  of  the  other  Greeks,  ^^^. 
got  Pelopidas  a  great  deal  of  good-wiU  at  his  return.  «oo 
But  Alexander  the  Pheraean  Mlinff  back  to  his  old  ^®^-. 
natiu'e,  and  having  seized  many  of  the   Thessalian  ^^^ 
cities,  and  put  garrisons  upon  the  Achasans  of  Phthiotis 
and  the  Magnesians,  the  cities,  hearing  that  Pelopidas 
was  returned,  sent  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  requesting 
succours,    and   him  for  their  leader.      The   Thebans 
willingly  granted  their  desire ;  and  now  when  all  things 
were  prepared,  and  the  general  beginning  to  march, 
the  sun  was  eclipsed,  and  darkness  spread  over  the 
city  in  the  day  time,  and  when  Pelopidas  saw  them 
startled  at  the  prodigy,  he  did  not  think  it  fit  to  put 

*  Sceu6phoru8f  baggage-carrier;  but  according  to  a  probable 
conjecture,  sakhphoros,  shield-carrier.  Epicrates,  who  was  a 
prominent  politician  at  Athens,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  was  ridiculed  by  the  comedians 
fbr  his  huge  broad  beard,  which  spread  out  like  a  shield  before 
his  body. 
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force  oti  meil  who  were  afraid  and  out  of  heart,  nor 
to  hazard  seven  thousand  of  his  citizens ;  and  therefore 
with  only  three  hundred  horse-volunteers  and  merce- 
nary soldiers,  set  forward  himself  to  Thessaly,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  augurs  and  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
general,  who  all  imagined  this  marked  portent  to  have 
reference  to  this  great  man.  But  he  was  heated  against 
Alexander  for  the  injuries  he  had  received,  and  hoped 
likewise,  from  the  discourse  which  formerly  he  had  with 
Thebe,  that  his  family  by  this  time  was  divided  and  in 
disorder.  But  the  glory  of  the  expedition  chiefly  ex- 
cited him ;  for  he  was  extremely  desirous  at  this  time, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  sending  out  military 
officers  to  assist  Dionysius  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  and  the 
Athenians  took  Alexander's  pay,  and  honoured  him 
with  a  brazen  statue  as  a  bene&ctor,  that  the  Thebans 
should  be  seen,  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  undertaking  the 
cause  of  those  who  were  oppressed  by  tyrants,  and  de- 
stroying the  violent  and  illegal  forms  of  government  in 
Greece. 
32      When  Pelopidas  was  come  to  Pharsalus,  he  formed 

at  Gy-    an  army,  and  presently  marched  against  Alexander ; 

phalB.  ai^d  Alexander  understanding  that  Pelopidas  had  few 
Thebans  with  him,  and  that  his  own  infantry  was 
double  the  number  of  the  Thessalians,  faced  him  at 
Thetidium.  Some  one  told  Pelopidas,  "The  tyrant 
meets  us  with  a  great  army."  "  So  much  the  better," 
he  replied,  "  for  then  we  shall  overcome  the  more." 
Between  the  two  armies  lay  some  steep  high  hills 
about  Cynoscephalae,  which  both  parties  endeavoured 
to  take  by  their  foot.  Pelopidas  commanded  his  horse, 
which  were  good  and  many,  to  chaige  that  of  the  ene- 
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mies;  they  routed  and  pursued  them  through  the 
plain.  But  Alexander  meantime  took  the  hills,  and 
chai'ging  the  Thessaliaua  foot  that  came  up  later,  and 
strove  to  climb  the  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  killed  the 
foremost,  and  the  others,  much  distressed,  could  do  the 
enemies  no  harm.  Pelopidas,  observing  this,  soimded  a 
retreat  to  his  horse,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should 
charge  the  enemies  that  here  kept  their  ground ;  and 
he  himself,  taking  his  shield,  hastily  joined  those  who 
were  fighting  about  the  hills,  and,  making  his  way  to 
the  front,  filled  his  men  with  such  courage  and 
alacrity,  that  the  enemies  imagined  they  came  with 
other  spirits  and  other  bodies  to  the  combat.  They 
stood  two  or  three  charges,  but  finding  these  come  on 
stoutly,  and  the  horse  also  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
gave  ground,  and  retreated  in  order.  Pelopidas  now 
perceiving  from  tiie  high  ground  that  the  enemy's 
army  was,  though  not  yet  routed,  ftdl  of  disorder  and 
confrision,  stood  and  looked  about  for  Alexander ;  and 
when  he  saw  him  in  the  right  wing,  encouraging  and 
ordering  his  mercenaries,  he  did  not  let  reflection  control 
his  anger,  but  fired  at  the  sight,  and  following  his 
passion,  regardless  alike  of  his  own  life  and  his  com- 
mand, hurried  out  far  before  his  soldiers,  crying  out 
and  challenging  the  tyrant,  who  did  not  dare  to  receive 
him,  but  retreating,  hid  himself  amongst  his  guard. 
The  foremost  of  the  mercenaries  that  came  hand  to 
hand  were  driven  back  by  Pelopidas,  and  some  killed ; 
but  many  at  a  distance  shot  through  his  armour  and 
woimded  him,  till  the  Thessalians,  in  anxiety  for  the 
result,  ran  down  from  the  hill  to  his  relief,  but  fotmd 
him  already  slain.     The  horse  came  up  also,  and  put 
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the  whole  phalanx  to  flight,  and  following  the  pursuit 
a  great  way,  filled  the  whole  country  with  the  slain, 
which  were  above  three  thousand. 
83  No  one  can  wonder  that  the  Thebans  then  present, 
should  show  great  grief  at  the  death  of  Pelopidas,  calling 
him  their  father  J  deliverer,  and  instructor  in  all  that  was 
good  and  commendable.  But  the  Thessalians  and  the 
allies,  out-doing  in  their  public  edicts  all  the  just 
honours  that  could  be  paid  to  human  courage,  gave,  in 
their  display  of  feeling,  yet  stronger  demonstrations  of 
the  kindness  they  had  for  him.  It  is  stated,  that  none 
of  the  soldiers,  when  they  heard  of  his  death,  would 
put  off  their  armour,  imbridle  their  horses,  or  dress 
their  wounds,  but  still  hot  and  with  their  arms  on,  ran 
to  the  corpse,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  yet  alive  and 
could  see  what  they  did,  heaped  up  spoils  about  his 
body.  They  cut  off  their  horses'  manes  and  their  own 
hair,  many  kindled  no  fire  in  their  tents,  took  no  sup- 
per, and  silence  and  sadness  was  spread  over  all  the 
army ;  as  if  they  had  not  gained  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  victory,  but  were  overcome  by  the  tyrant,  and 
enslaved.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  cities,  the 
magistrates,  youths,  children,  and  priests,  came  out  to 
meet  the  body,  and  brought  trophies,  crowns,  and  suits 
of  golden  armour ;  and,  when  he  was  to  be  interred, 
the  elders  of  the  Thessalians  came  and  be^ed  the  The- 
bans, that  they  might  give  the  funeral^  and  one  of 
them  said ;  '^  Friends,  we  ask  a  &vour  of  you,  that  will 
prove  both  an  honour  and  comfort  to  us  in  this  our 
great  misfortune.  The  Thessalians  shall  never  again 
wait  on  the  living  Pelopidas,  never  give  honours,  of 
which  he  can  be  sensible ;  but  if  we  may  have  his 
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body,  adorn  his  ftmeral,  and  inter  him,  we  shall  hope 
to  show,  that  we  esteem  his  death  a  greater  loss  to  the 
Thessalians  than  to  the  Thebans.  Yon  have  lost  only 
a  good  general,  we  both  a  general  and  onr  liberty. 
For  how  shall  we  dare  to  desire  from  you  another  cap- 
tain, since  we  cannot  restore  Pelopidas  ?  " 

The  Thebans  granted  their  request,  and  there  was  34 
never  a  more  splendid  funeral  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  do  not  think  the  glory  of  such  solemnities  consists 
only  in  gold,  ivory,  and  purple ;  as  Philistus  did,  who 
extravagantly  celebrates  the  funeral  of  Dionysius*,  in 
which  his  lyranny  concluded  like  the  pompous  exit  of 
some  great  tragedy.  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  death 
of  Hephaestion,  not  only  cut  off  the  manes  of  his  horses 
and  his  mules,  but  took  down  the  battlements  from  the 
city  walls,  that  even  the  towns  might  seem  mourners, 
and,  instead  of  their  former  beauteous  appearance,  look 
bald  at  his  funeral.  But  such  honours  being  com- 
manded and  forced  from  the  mourners,  attended  with 
feelings  of  jealousy  towards  those  who  received  them 
and  of  hatred  towards  those  who  exacted  them,  were 
no  testimonies  of  love  and  respect,  but  of  the  barbaric 
pride,  luxury,  and  insolence  of  those  who  lavished  their 
wealth  in  these  vain  and  imdesirable  displays.  But 
that  a  man  of  common  rank,  dying  in  a  strange  ooimtry, 
neither  his  wife,  children,  nor  kinsmen  present,  none 
either  asking  or  compelling  it,  should  be  attended, 
buried,  and  crowned  by  so  many  cities  that  strove  to 
exceed  one  another  in  the  demonstrations  of  their  love, 
seems  to  be  the  sum  and  completion  of  happy  fortime. 

*  DionjBins  the  elder,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Syracnse,  died  a 
little  before  this,  b.o.  367. 
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For  the  death  of  happy  men  is  not,  as  -ffisop  thought, 
most  grievous,  but  most  blessed,  since  it  establishes  their 
past  felicities,  and  puts  them  out  of  fortune's  power. 
And  the  Spartan  advised  well,  who,  embracing  Diagoras, 
that  had  himself  been  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games, 
and  saw  his  sons  and  grandchildren  victors,  said,  "  Die, 
Diagoras,  for  thou  canst  not  be  a  god."  And  yet  who 
would  compare  all  the  victories  in  the  Pythian  and 
Olympic  games  put  together,  with  one  of  those  enter- 
prises of  Pelopidas,  of  which  he  successfully  performed 
so  many  ?  Having  spent  his  life  in  brave  and  glorious 
actions,  he  died  at  last  in  the  chief  command,  for  the 
thirteenth  time,  of  the  Boeotians*,  fighting  bravely  and 
in  the  act  of  slaying  a  tyrant,  in  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Thessalians. 
85  His  death,  as  it  brought  grief,  so  likewise  it  produced 
advantage  to  the  allies ;  for  the  Thebans,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  fall,  delayed  not  their  revenge,  but  presently 
sent  seven  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  im- 
der  the  command  of  Malcitas  and  Diogiton.  And  they, 
finding  Alexander  weak  and  without  forces,  compelled 
him  to  restore  to  the  Thessalians  the  cities  he  had  taken, 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  Magnesians  and 
Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  and  swear  to  assist  the  Thebans 
against  whatsoever  enemies  they  should  require.  This 
contented  the  Thebans ;  but  let  me  add  the  accoimt  of 

*  He  died,  that  is,  in  his  thirteenth  Bceotarchship.  No  long 
time  after,  at  the  second  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  362,  died 
Epaminondas,  of  whom  likewise  there  was  a  Ufe  by  Plutarch, 
which  has  been  lost;  and  one  year  after  this,  b.c.  361,  the 
Spartan  king,  AgesUaus.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
of  PhersB,  related  in  the  next  chapter,  b.c.  359,  is  that  al^o  of 
the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
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the  punishment  which  not  long  after  overtook  the  Death 
tyrant  for  his  wickedness,  and  avenged  the  death  of  ander 
Pelopidas.  Pelopidas,  as  I  have  ahready  mentioned,  ^  ^% 
had  taught  Alexander's  wife  Thebe  not  to  fear  the  out-  **' 
ward  splendour  and  show  of  the  tyrant's  defences,  since 
she  was  admitted  within  them.  She  of  herself  too 
dreaded  his  inconstancy,  and  hated  his  cruelty ;  and, 
therefore,  conspiring  with  her  three  brothers,  Tisi- 
phonus,  Pytholaus,  and  Lycophron,  made  the  following 
attempt  upon  him.  AU  the  other  apartments  were  full 
of  the  tyrant's  night-guards,  but  their  bed-chamber  was 
an  upper  room,  and  before  the  door  lay  a  chained  dog 
to  guard  it,  which  would  fly  at  all  but  the  tyrant 
and  his  wife  and  one  servant  that  fed  him.  When 
Thebe  therefore  designed  to  make  the  attempt,  she 
hid  her  brothers  aU  day  in  a  room  hard  by,  and  she, 
going  in  alone,  according  to  her  usual  (^nstom,  to  Alex- 
ander, who  was  asleep  already,  in  a  little  time  came  out 
again,  and  commanded  the  servant  to  lead  away  the 
dog,  for  Alexander  wished  to  rest  quietly.  She  herself 
covered  the  stairs  with  wool,  that  the  young  men  might 
make  no  noise  as  they  came  up ;  and  then,  bringing  up 
her  brothers  with  their  weapons,  and  leaving  them  at 
the  chamber  door,  she  went  in,  and  brought  away  the 
tyrant's  sword  that  hung  over  his  head,  and  showed  it 
them  for  a  confirmation  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  The 
young  men  appearing  fearful,  and  imwilling  to  do  the 
murder,  she  chid  them,  and  angrily  vowed  she  would 
awake  Alexander,  and  discover  the  conspiracy ;  and  so, 
with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  she  conducted  them  in,  they 
being  both  ashamed  and  afraid,  and  brought  them  to 
the  bed ;  when  one  of  them  caught  him  by  the  feet,  the 
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other  pulled  him  backward  by  the  hair,  and  the  third 
ran  him  through.  The  death  was  more  speedy,  perhaps, 
than  was  fit ;  but,  in  that  he  was  the  first  tyrant  that  was 
killed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife,  and  as  his  corpse 
was  abused,  thrown  out,  and  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
Pherseans,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  what  his  viUaniesi 
deserved. 


Greek  boraaoao.    (Tram.  OM  PiMtttlMnak  MiM.) 


TIMOLEON. 


%f  .V. 


({» 


It  was  for  the  Bake  of  others  that  I  first  commenced 
writjng  biographies ;  but  I  find  myself  going  on  and 
attaching  mjself  to  it  for  mj  own  ;  the  virtues  of  these 
great  men  serving  me  as  a  Bort  of  looking-glass,  in 
which  I  may  see  how,  more  or  leaa,  to  adjust  and  adorn 
my  own  life.  Indeed,  it  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
but  a  daily  living  and  associating  t^ether ;  we  receive, 
as  it  were,  in  our  inquiry,  and  entertain  each  succes- 
nve guest;  view 

Hit  italttre  and  hit  gtuditiei*, 


■  From  the  lurt  book  of  tlie  Iltad  (zxiv.  600).  As  tliej  eat 
at  meat  ti^ther  in  tlie  tenX,  after  Achilles  had  consented  to  gire 
Priam  Hector'i  body,  Priam  ton  of  Dardanut  eyrd  Achilla,  ad- 
^tiring  his  stature  and  his  qualities,  and  hia  appearance  la  ii  vien 
4jfa  god,  and  JiAUla  in  turn  looied  viith  wonder  on  Prima. 
T  2 
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and  select  from  his  actions  all  that  is  noblest  and  'wor- 
thiest to  know, 

JJtme! 
Than  this  what  greater  jpleasvre  cotdd  there  be?* 

or,  what  more  effective  means  to  one's  moral  improve- 
ment ?  Democritus  tells  us  we  ought  to  pray  that  of 
the  phantasms  appearing  in  the  circumambient  air 
gilch  maj  present  themselves  to  us  as  are  propitious, 
and  that  we  may  rather  meet  with  those  that  are 
agreeable 'to  our  natures  and  are  good,  than  the  evil 
and  unfortunate ;  which  is  simply  introducing  into 
philosophy  a  doctrine  imtrue  in  itself  and  leading  to 
endless  superstitions.  My  method  on  the  contrary  is, 
by  the  study  of  history  and  by  the  familiarity  acquired 
in  writing,  to  habituate  my  memory  to  receive  and 
retain  images  of  the  best  and  worthiest  characters. 
I  thus  am  enabled  to  free  myself  from  any  ignoble; 
malicious,  or  sordid  impressions  contracted  from  the 
contagion  of  ill  company,  which  I  may  be  imavoidably 
engaged  in,  by  the  remedy  of  turning  my  thoughts  in 
a  happy  and  calm  temper  to  view  these  noble  examples. 
Of  this  kind  are  those  of  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  and 
of  ^milius  Paulus,  with  whom  among  the  Romans 
I  shall  compare  him ;  men  who  were  both  of  them 
famous  for  their  virtues  alike  and  their  successes,  and 
who  have  left  it  doubtful  whether  they  owed  their 

*  7b  eome  to  shores  and  in  on^s  kowe  again 
Lie  still  and  listen  to  the  falling  rain. 

It  is  a  fragment  of  Sophocles,  found  more  complete  elsewhere. 
I'he  last  line  and  a  half  are  quoted  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's, 
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greatest  acHievements  to  their  prosperous  fortune  or 
to  their  prudence  and  conduct. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Syracu«ms  before  Timoleon  was  1 
sent  into  Sicily  Were  in  this  posture.     After  Dion  had  gi^  of" 
driven  out  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  he  was  in  a  very  short  Sm  fhe 
time  slain  by  treachery,  and  those  who  had  assisted  ^pj^^ 
him  in  delivering  Syracuse  were  divided  among  them-  J^l]^* 
selves.     And  thus  the  city  by  a  continual  change  of  **'J^» 
governors  and  a. train  of  mischiefs  that  succeeded  each 
other,  became  almost  abandoned ;  while  of  the  rest  of 
Sicily  part  was  now  utterly  depopulated  and  desolate 
through  long  continuance  of  war,  and  most  of  the  cities 
that  had  been  left  standing  were  in  the  hands  of  mixed 
barbarians  and  of  soldiers  out  of  employment,   who 
were  ready  to   embrace   every  turn  of  government. 
Such  being  the  state  of  things,  Dionysius  takes  the  ^5;6*5™ 
opportunity,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  banishment,  nysius 
by  the  help  of  some  mercenary  troops  he  had  got  cuse, 
together,  forces  out  Nysaeus,  then  master  of  Syracuse, 
recovers  all  afresh,  and  was  again  settled  in  his  domi- 
nion :  and  as  at  first  he  had  been  strangely  deprived  of 
the  greatest  and  most  absolute  power  that  ever  was  by 
a  very  small  party,  so  now  in  a  yet  stranger  manner, 
when  in  exile  and  of  mean  condition,  he  became  the 
sovereign  of  those  who  had  ejected  him.     All  there- 
fore that  remained  in   Syracuse  had  to  serve  under 
a  tyrant,  who  at  the  best  was  of  an  ungentle  nature, 
and  exasperated  now  to  a  degree  of  savageness  by  the 
misfortunes  he  had  suffered.     The  better  and  more 
distinguished  citizens,  having  retired  to  Hicetes  ruler  of 
Leontini,  had  put  themselves  imder  his  protection,  and 
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chosen  hitn  for  their  leader  in  the  war ;  not  that  he 
was  really  preferable  to  any  open  and  avowed  tyrant, 
but  they  had  no  other  refuge  at  present,  and  it  gave 
them  some  ground  of  confidence,  that  he  was  of  a  Syra- 
cusan  family,  and  had  forces  able  to  encoimter  those  of 
Dionysius. 
2      In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  appeared  before 
bassy     Sicily  with  a  great  navy,  watching  when  and  where 
g?*p®    they  might  make  a  descent;   and  terror  at  this  fleet 
Greeks  made  the  Siceliots*  send  envoys  into  Greece  to  ask 
rinth.     for  succours  from  the  Corinthians,  whdm  they  confided 
in  rather  than  others,  not  only  upon  account  of  their 
near  relationship  and  the  great  benefits  they  had  often 
received  by  trusting  them,  but  because  Corinth  had 
ever  shown  herself  attached  to  freedom  and  averse  from 
tyranny,  and  had  engaged  in  her  greatest  and  most 
numerous  wars,  not  for  empire  or  aggrandisement,  but 
for  the  sole  liberty  of  the  Greeks.     But  Hicet^s,  who 
made  it  the  business  of  his  command  not  so  much  to 
deliver  the  Sjrracusans  from  other  tyrants,  as  to  enslave 
them  to  himself,  had  already  entered  into  some  secret 
conferences  with  the  Carthaginians.    In  public  however 
he  commended  the  design  of  the  Syracusans,  and  joined 
his  own  name  with  theirs  in  the  embassy  sent  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Not  that  he  really  desired  any  relief  to  come 
from  there,  but  in  case  the  Corinthians,  as  was  likely 
enough  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  Greece  and  occu- 
pation at  home,    should  refuse    their   assistance,   he 

*  Siceliots  is  the  name  for  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  people  of 
the  Greek  colonies  planted  in  Sicily,  of  the  greater  number  of 
which  the  mother  ci^  was  Corinth. 
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hoped  he  should  be  able  with  leds  di^iculty  to  dispose 
and  incline  things  for  the  Carthaginian  interest,  and  so 
niake  use  of  these  foreign  pretenders,  as  instruments 
and  auxiliajries  for  himself,  either  against  the  Sjracusans 
or  Dionysius,  as  occ^on  served.  This  was  discovered 
a  while  after. 
.  The  envoys  being  arrived  and  their  request  made  3 
known,  the  Gorinthiaas,  who  had  always  a  great  concern 
ibr  all  their  colonies,  but  especially  for  Syracuse,  since 
hy  good  fortune  there  was  nothing  to  molest  them  at 
home  in  Greece,  where  they  were  enjo3dng  peace  and 
leisure  at  that  time*,  readily  and  with  one  accord  passed 
a  vote  for  their  assistance.  And  when  they  were  deli- 
berating about  the  choice  of  a  captain  for  the  expedition, 
and  the  magistrates  were  proposing  various  aspirants 
for  reputation,  one  of  the  crowd  stood  up  and  named 
Timoleon  the  son  of  Timodemus,  who  had  long  absented 
himself  from  public  business,  and  had  neither  any 
thoughts  of  nor  the  least  pretension  to  an  employment 
of  that  nature.  Some  god  or  other,  it  might  rather 
seem,  had  put  it  in  the  man^s  heart  to  mention  him ; 
such  favour  and  good- will  on  the  part  of  fortune  seemed 
.at  once  to  attend'  his  election,  and  to  accompany  all  his  ; 
following  actions,  as  though  it  were  on  purpose  to  com- 
mend his  worth  and  add  grace  and  ornament  to  his 
personal  virtues.    As  regards  his  parentage,  both  Timo- 

.  *,  The  Fhociaii  wieur,  which  had  been  the  great  disturbance  of 
.Gbeece  after  the  end  of  the  conflict  between  Thebes  and  Sparta, 
and  which  lasted,  ten  years,  had  been  bronght  to  a  conclusion 
just  before,  in  b.c.  846,  and  Philip  of  Hacedon  also  was  at  peace 
with  the  Greeks. 
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d^nua  his  father  and  his  motiher  Demariste  were  of 
high  rank  in  tlie  city;  and  as  for  himself,  he  was  noted 
for  his  love  of  his  country,  and  his  gentleness  of  temper, 
except  in  his  extreme  hatred  to  tyrants  and  wicked 
men.  His  natural  abilities  for  war  were  so  happily 
and  evenly  tempered,  that  while  a  rare  prudence  might 
be  seen  in  ail  the  enterprises  of  his  younger  years,  an 
equal  courage  showed  itself  in  the  last  exploits  of  his 
declining  age.  He  had  an  elder  brother  whose  name 
was  Timophanes,  who  was  every  way  unlike  him,  being 
indiscreet  and  rash,  and  infected  by  the  suggestions  of 
some  evil  friends  and  merceiary  soldiers,  who  were 
always  about  him,-  with  a  passion  for  absolute  power. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  certain  vehemence  in  all  military 
service,  and  even  to  delight  In  dangers,  and  thus  h6 
took  much  with  the  people,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
highest  charges,  as  a  vigorous  and  effective  warrior ;  in 
the  obtaining  of  which  ofSces  and  promotions  Timoleon 
much  assisted  him,  helping  to  conceal  or  at  least  to 
extenuate  his  errors,  embellishing  by  his  pnuse  what- 
ever was  commendable  in  him,  and  setting  off  his  good 
qualities  to  the  best  advantage. 
^  In  the  battle  fought  by  the  Corinthians  against  the 
forces  of  Argos  and  CleonsB*,  Timoleon  was  serving  in 
the  infantry,  when  Timophanes,  commanding  their 
cavalry,  was  brought  into  extreme  danger ;  as  his  horse 
was  wounded  and  fell  forward,  and  threw  him  headlong 
amongst  the  enemies,  while  part  of  his  companions  dis- 
persed at  once  in  a  panic,  and  the  small  number  that 
remained,  having  to  fight  against  a  multitude^  could  with 

*  An  unknowQ  battle. 
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difficulty  maintain  any  resistance.  As  soon,  therefore^ 
as  Timoleon  was  aware  of  what  had  happened,  he  ran 
up  to  his  brother's  rescue,  and  covering  the  fallen 
Timophanes  with  his  shield,  after  having  received 
abundance  of  darts,  and  several  strokes  hand  to  hand 
upon  his  body  and  his  armour,  he  at  length  with  much 
trouble  obliged  the  enemies  to  retire,  and  brought  off 
his  brother  aHve  and  safe.  But  when  the  Corinthiansj 
for  fear  of  losing  their  city  a  second  time,  as  they  had 
once  before,  by  admitting  their  allies*,  made  a  decree 
tp  maintain  four  hundred  mercenaries  for  its  security, 
and  gave  Timophanes  the  command  over  them,  he, 
abandoning  all  regard  to  honour  and  equity,  at  once 
proceeded  to  put  into  execution  his  plans  for  making 
himself  absolute,  and  having  cut  off  many  principal 
citizens  uncondemned  and  without  trial,  he  declared 
himself  tyrant  of  Corinth ;  a  procedure  that  infinitely 
afflicted  Timoleon,  to  whom  the  wickedness  of  such  a 
brother  appeared  to  be  his  own  reproach  and  calamity. 
He  tried  to  persuade  him  by  reasoning  to  abandon  that 
wild  and  imhappy  ambition,  and  bethink  himself  how 
to  make  his  countrymen  some  amends,  and  to  remedy 
the  evils  he  had  done  them.  And  when  his  single 
admonition  was  rejected  and  contemned  by  him,  he 
makes  a  second  attempt,  taking  with  him  ^schylus, 
brother  to  the  wife  of  Timophanes,  and  a  certain  diviner, 
who  was  of  their  friends,  whom  Theopompus  in  his 
history  calls  Satyrus,  but  Ephorus  and  Timseus  mention 
by  the  name  of  Ortliagoras.     After  a  few  days  then  he 

*  The  Athenians ;  in  a  war  which  they  were  canying  on  toge* 
ther  against  Thebes,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Felopidas. 
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returns  to  Ms  brothey  with  this  company,  all  three  of 
them  surrounding  and  earnestly  importuning  him,  that, 
now  at  length  he  would  listen  to  reason.  But  when 
Timophanes  began  first  to  laugh  at  the  men^s  simplicity, 
and  presently  broke  out  into  rage  and  indignation 
against  them,  Timoleon  stepped  aside  firom  him  and 
stood  weeping  with  his  face  covered,  while  the  other 
two,  drawing  out  their  swords,  dispatched  him  in  a 
moment. 
5  When  this  act  became  publicly  known,  the  better 
and  more  genen)us  of  the  Corinthians  applauded  Timo- 
leon for  the  hatred  of  wrong  and  the  greatness  of  soul, 
that  had  made  him,  though  of  a  gentle  disposition  and 
full  of  love  and  kindness  for  his  family,  think  the  obli- 
gations to  his  country  stronger  than  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinify,  and  prefer  honour  and  justice  to  private  interest 
and  advantage.  For  the  same  brother,  who  with  so 
much  bravery  had  been  saved  by  him  when  he  fought 
valiantly  in  the  cause  of  Corinth,  he  had  now  as  nobly 
sacrificed  for  enslaving  her  afterwards  by  a  base  and 
treacherous  usurpation.  But  on  the  other  side,  those 
who  knew  not  how  to  live  under  popular  government, 
and  had  been  used  to  make  their  court  to  absolute 
rulers,  though  openly  they  professed  to  rejoice  at  the. 
death  of  the  tyrant,  nevertheless  secretly  reviling  Timo- 
leon, as  one  that  had  committed  an  impious  and 
abominable  act,  drove  him  into  melancholy  and  dejec- 
tion. And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  learnt  how 
heavily  his  mother  took  it,  and  that  she  uttered  vehement 
complaints  and  terrible  imprecations  against  him,  and 
on  his  going  to  satisfy  and  comfort  her,  found  that  she 
would  not  so  much  as  see  him,  but  caused  her  doors  to 
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be  shut' against  hira,  with  grief  at  this  he  grew  so 
disordered  in  his  mind  and  so  disconsolate,  that  he 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  abstaining  from 
sustenance.  But  through  the  care  of  his  friends,  who 
were  very  instant  with  him,  and  added  force  to  their 
.entreaties,  he  came  to  resolve  and  promise  at  last,  that 
he  would  endure  living,  provided  it  might  be  in  solitude? 
and  away  from  the  world:  so  that,  quitting  all  civil 
and  political  business,  for  a  long  while  after  his  first 
retirement  he  never  came  into  Corinth,  but  spent  his 
time  in  the  country,  wandering  about  in  the  least 
frequented  places,  full  of  distressing  and  sorrowful 
thoughts. 

So  true  it  is,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  easily  shaken  6 
and  carried  off  from  their  own  sentiments  through  any 
casual  commendation  or  reproof  of  others,  unless  the 
judgments  they  make,  and  the  purposes  they  conceive, 
are  confirmed  by  reason  and  philosophy,  and  hence  ob- 
tain strength  and  steadiness.  An  action  must  not  only 
be  just  and  laudable  in  its  own  nature,  but  it  must 
proceed  likewise  from  solid  conviction  and  a  lasting 
principle,  that  so  we  may  fully  and  constantly  approve  ^ 
the  thing,  and  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  what  we  do.  For 
otherwise,  after  having  put  our  resolution  into  practice, 
tve  shall  out  of  weakness  be  troubled  at  the  performance, 
when  the  grace  which  made  it  pleasing  to  us  begins  to 
decay  and  wear  out  of  our  fancy :  like  greedy  people,  who 
seizing  on  the  more  delicious  morsels  with  the  keenest 
appetite,  are  quickly  sated,  and  feel  disgust  at  what 
at  first  they  so  eagerly  desired.  For  a  succeeding  re- 
pentance spoils  the  best  of  actions ;  whereas  the  choice 
that  is  founded  upon  knowledge  and  wise  reasoning 
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does  not  change  or  lose  its  place  and  character,  even 
though  the  actual  issue  appear  to  go  against  it.  Thus 
Phocion  of  Athens,  having  always  opposed  the  mea^ 
sures  of  Leosthenes*,  when  success  appeared  to  attend 
them  and  he  saw  his  countrymen  rejoicing  and  o£Per- 
ing  sacrifice  in  honour  of  their  victory,  told  them, 
'^  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  gained  these  suc- 
cesses myself,  and  I  am  glad  in  any  case  to  have  given 
you  the  advice  I  gave  you."  A  more  vehement  reply  is 
recorded  to  have  been  made  by  Aristides  the  Locrian, 
one  of  Plato's  companions,  to  Dionysius  the  elder,  who 
demanded  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage :  ^'  I  had 
rather,"  he  said  to  him,  "  see  the  maiden  in  her  grave, 
than  in  the  palace  of  a  tyrant."  And  when  Dionysius 
put  his  sons  to  death  some  time  after,  and  then  agam 
insultingly  asked,  whether  he  were  still  in  the  same 
mind  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  daughters,  his  answer  was, 
that  he  was  grieved  for  what  had  been  done,  but  had  no 
change  to  make  in  what  he  had  said.  Such  a  temper  aa 
this  may  perhaps  however  belong  to  a  more  sublime 
and  transcendent  virtue. 
7  The  grief  of  Timoleon,  whether  it  arose  from  com- 
miseration of  his  brother's  fiite,  or  the  reverence  he  felt 
for  his  mother,  so  shattered  and  broke  his  spirits,  that 
fi)r  the  space  of  almost  twenty  years,  he  had  not  offered 
to  concern  himself  in  any  honourable  or  public  action. 
When  therefore  he  was  nominated  for  general,  and  joy- 
fully accepted  as  such  by  the  sufirages  of  the  people, 
Teleclides,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  and 
distinguished  man  in  Corinth,  began  to  exhort  him  that 

*  In  the  Lamiiiii  war,  after  Alexander's  death.     See  the  life 
of  Demosthenes,  Chap.  27. 
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be  would  act  now  like  a  man  of  worth  and  courage : 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  if  you  do  bravely  in  this  serricey 
people  will  say  we  killed  a  tyrant ;  but  if  otherwise,  a 
brother."*  While  he  was  yet  preparing  to  set  sail,  and 
enlisting  soldiers  to  embark  with  him,  there  came  letters 
to  the  Corinthians  from  Hicetes,  plainly  disclosing  his 
revolt  and  treachery.  For  the  envoys  had  no  sooner 
started  for  Corinth,  but  he  openly  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians, negotiating  that  they  might  assist  him  to  throw 
Qut  Dionysius,  and  become  master  of  Syracuse  in  his 
room.  And  fearing  he  might  be  disappointed  of  his 
aim,  if  troops  and  a  commander  should  come  from 
Corinth  before  this  were  effected,  he  sent  a  letter  of 
advice  thither,  to  prevent  their  setting  out,  telling  them 
they  need  not  he  at  any  cost  and  trouble^  or  run  the 
hazard  of  a  Sicilian  voyage^  since  the  Carthaginians, 
alliance  with  whom  against  Dionysius  the  slowness  of 
their  motions  had  compelled  him  to  embrace,  would 
dispute  their  passage,  and  were  lying  in  wait  to  attack 
them  with  a  numerous  fleet.  This  letter  being  publicly 
read,  if  any  had  been  cold  and  indifferent  before  as  to 
the  expedition  in  hand,  the  indignation  they  now  con- 
ceived against  Hicetes  so  inflamed  them  all,  that  they 
willingly  contributed  to  supply  Timoleon,  and  endea- 
voured with  one  accord  to  hasten  his  departure. 

When  the  vessels  were  equipped,  and  his  soldiers  8 
every  way  provided  for,  the  female  priests  of  Proserpine 
had  a  dream  or  vision,  wherein  she  and  her  mother 
Ceres  appeared  to  them  in  a  travelling  garb,  and  were 
heard  to  say,  that  they  were  going  to  sail  with  Timoleon 

*  So  that  it  seems  that  Teledides  had  been  himself  a  party  to 
the  death  of  Timoleon's  brother* 


inio  Sicily ;  whereupon  the  CorinthianB,  Iiaviag  built  a 

Boored  galley,  devoted  it  to  them,  and  called  it  the  galley 

of  the  goddesses.     Timoleon  went  in  person  to  Delphi, 

where  he  Bacrificed  to  ApoUo,  and,  descending  mto  the 

place  of  prophecy,  received  the  following  eign.     A' 

riband  with  crowns  and  figures  of  Victory  embroidered 

tipon  it  slipped  off&om  among  the  gifts  that  were  hui^ 

up  in  the  temple,  and  feU  upon  his  head ;  bo  that  Apollo' 

seemed  already  to  crown  him  with  success,  and  send 

g^^  him  thence  to  conquer  and  triumph.     He  put  to  sea 

5™"      with  only  seren  ships  of  Corinth,  two  of  Corcyra,  and  a 

Bx^su  tenth  which  was  furnished  by  the  Leucadiana.     And 

orSM. 


when  he  was  now  entered  into  the  deep  by  night,  and 
carried  with  a  prosperous  wind,  the  sky  seemed  on  a 
sudden  to  break  open,  and  a  bright  spreading  flame  id 
issue  from  it,  and  hover  over  the  ship  he  was  in ;  then 
having  formed  iteelf  into  a  torch,  not  unlike  those  that 
are  used  in  the  Mysteries,  it  took  the  very  (»3UTse  they 
were  Peering,  and  came  down  in  the  very  quarter  in 
which  the  pilots  expected  to  make  the  land  of  Italy. 
The  soothsayers  affirmed,  that  this  apparition  agreed 
with  the  dream  of  the  women,  unce  the  goddeaaea  were 
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now  yisibly  joining  in  the  expedition,  and  sending  this 
light  from  heaven  before  them :  Sicilj  being  thought 
sacred  to  Proserpine,  as  poets  feign  that  it  was  from 
•tSience  she  was  carried  away  bj  Pluto,  and  that  the 
island  was  at  that  time  given  her  as  a  marriage  pre-^ 
sent. 

These  early  demonstrations  of  divine  &vour  greatly  9 
encouraged  his  men;  so  that,  making  aU  the  speed 
they  were  able,  by  a  voyage  across  the  open  sea,  tiiey 
soon  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Italy.  But  the  tidings 
that  came  from  Sicily  much  perplexed  Timoleon,  and 
disheartened  his  soldiers.  For  Hicetes  having  already- 
beaten  Dionysius  out  of  the  field,  and  reduced  most  of 
the  quarters  of  Syracuse  itself,  now  hemmed  him  in  and 
besieged  him. in  the  citadel  and  what  is  called  the 
Island,  whither  he  was  fied  for  his  last  refuge ;  while 
the  Carthaginians  by  agreement  were  to  make  it  their 
business  to  hinder  Timoleon  from  landing  in  any  port 
of  Sicily ;  so  that  he  and  his  party  being  driven  back, 
they  might  with  ease  and  at  their  own  leisure  divide 
tiie  island  among  themselves.  In  pursuance  of  which 
design  the  Carthaginians  «ient  awfty  twenty  of  their 
galleys  to  Rhegium,  having  aboard  them  certain  envoys 
frx)m  Hicetes  to  Timoleon,  who  carried  instructions 
suitable  to  those  proceedings,  specious  amusements  and 
plausible  stories,  to  colour  and  conceal  dishonest  purposes. 
They  had  orders  to  propose  and  demand  that  Timoleon 
himself,  if  he  liked,  should  come  to  advise  with  Hi-' 
cetes,  and  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  victory,  which 
was  in  fact  already  won,  but  that  he  should  send  back 
his  ships  and  forces  to  Corinth,  since  th6  war  was  in  a 
manner,  finished,  and  the  Carthaginians  had  blocked  up 
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the  passage,  determined  to  oppose  them  if  they  shotdd- 
try  to  force  their  way  towards  the  shore.  When  there- 
fore the  Corinthians  met  with  these  envoys  at  Bhegiumi 
and  received  their  message,  and  saw  the  Phoenician' 
vessels  riding  at  anchor  off  the  port,  they  became 
keenly  sensible  of  the  abuse  that  was  put  upon  them, 
,  and  felt  a  general  indignation  against  Hicetes,  and 
great  apprehensions  for  the  Siceliots,  whom  they  now 
plainly  perceived  to  be  as  it  were  a  prize  and  recom- 
pense to  Hicetes  on  one  side  for  his  perfidy,  and  to  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  other  for  the  sovereign  power  they 
secured  to  him.  But  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  to 
force  and  overbear  the  Carthaginian  ships  that  lay 
before  them,  and  were  double  their  number,  and  also 
to  vanquish  the  victorious  troops  which  Hicetes  had 
with  him  in  Syracuse,  to  take  the  lead  of  which  vexy 
troops  they  had  undertaken  their  voyage. 
10  The  case  being  thus,  Timoleon,  after  some  quiet  con- 
ference with  the  envoys  of  Hicetes  and  the  Car- 
thaginian captains,  told  them  he  should  submit  to  their 
proposals ;  {to  what  purpose  would  it  be  to  refuse  com*- 
pliance?)  he  was  ^esirous  only  before  his  return  to 
Corinth,  that  what  had  passed  between  them  in  private 
might  be  stated  to  him  publicly  before  the  people  of 
Bhegium,  a  Greek  city,  and  a  conmion  friend  to  the 
parties;  this^  he  said,  would  very  much  conduce  to 
his  oum  security  and  discharge;  and  they  likewise 
would  more  strictly  observe  their  promises  on  behalf 
of  the  Syrcumsans,  if  these  were  made  in  the  presence 
of  a  whole  people.  The  design  of  all  which  was  only 
to  divert  their  attention,  while  he  got  an  opportunity 
of  slipping  away  from  their  fleet :  a  contrivance  which- 
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all  the  Rhegian  magistrates  were  privy  and  assisting  to. 
who  had  a  great  desire  that  the  affairs  of  Sicily  shoulc 
&11  into  Corinthian  hands,  and  dreaded  the  conse* 
quences  of  having  barbarian  neighbours  so  near  them. 
An  assembly  was  therefore  called,  and  the  gates  shut, 
that  the  citizens  might  have  no  liberty  to  turn  to  other 
business ;  and  a  succession  of  speakers  came  forward, 
addressing  the  people  at  great  length,  all  to  the  same 
effect,  without  bringing  the  subject  to  any  conclusion, 
making  way  each  for  another,  and  purposely  spinning 
out  the  time,  till  the  Corinthian  galleys  should  get 
clear  of  the  haven ;  the  Carthaginian  commanders 
being  detained  there  without  any  suspicion,  as  also 
Timoleon  stiU  remained  present,  and  gave  signs  as  if  he 
were  just  preparing  to  make  an  oration.  But  upon 
secret  notice  that  the  rest  of  the  galleys  were  already 
gone  off,  and  that  his  alone  remained  waiting  for  him, 
by  the  help  and  concealment  of  those  Ehegians,  who 
were  about  the  speaker^s  stand  and  favoured  his  depar- 
ture, he  made  shiit  to  slip  away  through  the  crowd, 
and,  running  down  to  the  port,  set  sail  with  all  speed ; 
and  having  reached  his  other  vessels,  they  came  all 
safe  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  whither  they  had 
been  formerly  invited,  and  where  they  were  now 
kindly  received  by  Andromachus,  then  ruler  of  the 
city.  This  man  was  father  of  Timseus  the  historian, 
and  incomparably  the  best  of  all  those  that  held 
sovereign  power  in  Sicily  at  that  time,  governing  his 
citizens  according  to  law  and  justice,  and  openly  pro- 
fessing an  aversion  and  enmity  to  all  tyrants;  upon 
which  account  he  gave  Timoleon  leave  to  collect  hia 
force?  here  and  make  it  his  starting  place  for  the  war, 
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and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  join  their  arms  with 
the  Corinthians,  and  assist  them  in  delivering  Sicily. 
11  But  the  Carthaginians  who  were  left  in  Rhegium 
perceiving,  when  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  that 
Timoleon  had  given  them  the  go-by,  were  not  a  little 
vexed  to  see  themselves  outwitted,  much  to  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  Rhegians,  who  could  not  but  smile  to  find 
Phoenicians  complain  of  being  cheated.  However  they 
despatched  a  messenger  aboard  one  of  their  galleys  to 
Tauromeniimi,  who,  after  much  blustering  in  the  in- 
solent barbaric  way,  and  many  menaces  to  Androma- 
chus,  if  he  did  not  forthwith  send  the  Corinthians  off, 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  inside  upward,  and 
then  turning  it  down  again,  threatened  that  he  would 
treat  their  town  even  so,  and  turn  it  topay-tarvy  like 
that  Andromachus,  laughing  at  the  man^s  confidence, 
made  no  other  reply,  but,  imitating  his  gesture,  bid 
him  hasten  his  own  departure,  imless  he  had  a  mind  to 
see  that  kind  of  dexterity  practised  first  upon  the 
galley  which  brought  him  thither.  Hicetes,  when 
informed  that  Timoleon  had  made  good  his  passage, 
was  in  great  fear  of  what  might  follow,  and  sent  to 
desire  the  Carthaginians,  that  a  large  number  of  galleys 
might  be  ordered  to  attend  and  secure  the  coast.  And 
now  it  was  that  the  Syracusans  began  wholly  to  despair 
of  deliverance,  seeing  the  Carthaginians  possessed  of 
their  haven,  Hicetes  master  of  the  town,  and  Dionysius 
supreme  in  the  citadel;  while  Timoleon  had  as  yet 
but  a  slender  hold  of  Sicily,  as  it  were  by  the  fringe 
or  border  of  it,  in  the  petty  town  of  the  Taiuromenians, 
with  a  feeble  hope  and  a  poor  company;  having  but 
a  thousand  soldiers  at  the  most,  and  no  more  proviaioxi 
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than  was  just  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  the 
pay  of  that  small  nimiber.  Nor  did  the  other  towns  of 
Sicily  confide  in  him,  overwhebned  as  they  were  with 
troubles,  and  embittered  against  all  that  should  offer  to 
lead  armies,  by  the  previous  treacherous  conduct,  chiefly, 
of  CaUippus  an  Athenian,  and  Pharajc  a  Lacedaemonian 
captain,  both  of  whom,  after  giving  out  that  the  design 
of  their  coming  was  to  introduce  liberty  and  depose 
tyrants,  themselves  so  tyrannised,  that  the  reign  of 
former  oppressors  seemed  to  be  a  golden  age  in  com- 
parison, and  people  began  to  consider  those  more  happy 
who  had  expired  in  servitude,  than  any  that  had  lived 
to  see  such  a  dismal  freedom. 

Looking  therefore  for  no  better  usage  fi:om  the  Corin-  12 
thian  general,  but  imagining  that  it  was  only  the  same 
old  course  of  things  once  more,  specious  pretences  and 
&lse  professions,  to  allure  them  by  fair  hopes  and  kind 
promises  into  the  service  of  a  new  master,  they  all 
with  one  accord,  unless  it  were  the  people  of  Adranum, 
suspected  the  exhortations  and  rejected  the  overtures 
that  were  made  them  in  his  name.  These  were  inhabi- 
tants of  a  small  town,  consecrated  to  Adranus,  a  certain 
god  that  was  in  high  veneration  throughout  Sicily,  and 
as  it  happened,  they  were  then  at  yariance  among 
themselves,  so  that  one  party  called  in  Hicetes  and  the 
Carthaginians  to  assist  them,  while  the  other  sent  pro- 
posals to  Timoleon.  It  so  befell,  that  these  auxiliaries, 
striving  which  should  be  soonest,  both  arrived  at 
Adranimi  about  the  same  time ;  only  Hicetes  brought 
with  him  at  least  ^ye  thousand  fighting  men,  while  all 
the  force  Timoleon  could  make  did  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred.  With  these  he  marched  out  of  Tauromenium; 
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which  was  about  three  hundred  and  fbrty  f\irlonga 
distant  from  Adranum.  The  first  day  he  moved  but 
slowly,  and  took  up  his  quarters  betimes  after  a  short 
journey ;  but  the  day  following  he  quickened  his  pace, 
and,  haying  passed  through  much  difficult  ground, 
towards  evening  received  advice  that  Hicetes  was  just 
approaching  Adranimi  and  pitching  his  camp  before  it : 
upon  which  intelligence  his  captains  and  other  officers 
caused  the  vanguard  to  halt,  that  the  men  having  eaten 
something,  and  rested  a  while,  might  engage  the  enemy 
with  better  heart.  But  Timoleon,  coming  up  in  haste, 
desired  them  not  to  stop  for  that  reason,  but  rather  use 
all  possible  diligence  to  surprise  the  enemy,  whom 
probably  they  would  now  find  in  disorder,  as  having 
lately  ended  their  march,  and  being  taken  up  at  present 
in  erecting  tents  and  preparing  supper ;  which  he  had 
no  sooner  said,  but  laying  hold  of  his  shield  and  putting 
himself  in  the  front,  he  led  them  on  as  it  were  to 
certain  victory.  They  all  followed  him  ftdl  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  being  now  within  less  than  thirty  fiirlonga 
of  Adranum,  this  distance  they  quickly  traversed,  and 
inmiediately  fell  in  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  seized 
with  confusion,  and  began  to  retire  at  their  first  ap- 
proaches; one  consequence  of  which  was,  that  there 
were  not  many  more  than  three  hundred  slain,  and 
about  twice  the  number  made  prisoners.  The  camp 
and  baggage  however  was  all  taken :  and  the  Adra* 
nitans  opening  their  gates,  declared  themselves  for 
Timoleon,  to  whom  they  recounted,  with  a  mixture  of 
affiight  and  admiration,  how  at  the  beginning  of  the 
encounter  the  gates  of  their  temple  flew  open  of  their 
own  accord,  that  the  javelin  also,  which  their  god  held 
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in  Ids  hand,  was  observed  to  tremble  at  the  point,  and 
that  drops  of  sweat  had  been  seen  running  down  his  &ce. 

Prodigies  these,  that  not  only  presaged  the  victory  13 
then  obtained,  but  were  an  omen,  it  seems,  of  future 
exploits,  to  which  this  first  happy  action  gave  the 
occasion.    For  now  the  neighbouring  cities  sent  depu- 
ties, one  upon  another,  to  seek  his  friendship  and 
make  offer  of  their  service :  and  Mamercus,  the  tyrant 
of  Cataoa,  an  experienced  soldier  and  a  wealthy  ruler, 
made  proposals  of  alliance  with  him.    And,  what  was 
more  than  all,  Dionysius  himself  being  now  grown 
desperate  and  wellnigh  forced  to  surrender,  despising 
Hicetes  who  had  been  thus  shamefully  baffled,  and 
admiring  the  valour  of  Timoleon,  found  means  to 
advertise  him  and  his  Corinthians  that  he  should  be 
content  to  deliver  up  himself  and  the  citadel  into  their 
hands.    Timoleon,  gladly  embracing  this  unlocked  for  Snrren- 
advantage,  sends  away  Euclides  and  Telemachus,  two  the  Oi- 
Corinthian  captains,  with  four  hundred  men  for  theiMo^-^ 
seizure  and  custody  of  the  castle,  with  directions  to  ^o-^ 
enter  not  all  at  once,  or  in  open  view,  that  being  im-  j^°343. 
practicable  so  long  as  the  enemy  kept  guard,  but  by 
stealth,  and  in  small  companies.    And  so  they  took 
possession  of  the  fortress  and  the  palace  of  the  tyrants, 
with  the  stores  and  ammunition  for  maintaining  the 
war.     They  found  a  good  number  of  horses,   every 
variety  of  engines,  a  multitude  of  darts,  and  heavy 
arms  complete  for  seventy  thousand  men  (a  magazine 
that  had  been  formed  from  ancient  time),  beside  two 
thousand  soldiers  that  were  then  with  him,  whom  he 
gave  up  with  the  rest  for  Timoleon's  service.    Diony- 
sius himself,  putting  his  property  abroad,  and  taking 
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a  few  fiiendsy  sailed  away  tinobserved  bj  Hicetes,  and 
being  brought  to  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  there  first  ap* 
peared  in  the  humble  dress  of  a  private  person,  and  was 
shortly  after  sent  to  Corinth  with  a  single  ship  and  a 
small  sum  of  money.  Bom  and  brought  up  in  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  absolute  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ments that  ever  was,  which  he  held  and  kept  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  succeeding  his  father^s  death,  he  had, 
after  Dion's  expedition,  spent  twelve  other  years  in  a  con- 
tinual agitation  of  wars  and  contests  and  great  variety  of 
fortune,  during  which  time  the  mischie&  he  had  commit- 
ted were  more  than  repaid  by  the  ills  he  himself  sujSer- 
ed ;  since  he  witnessed  the  deaths  of  his  grown-up  sons 
and  the  abuse  of  his  daughters,  and  the  wicked  treatment 
of  his  sister  and  wife,  who  after  being  first  exposed  to  all 
the  lawless  violence  of  their  enemies,  was  then  mur- 
dered with  her  children,  and  cast  into  the  sea;  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  given  in  the  life  of  Dion.* 
14  Upon  the  news  of  his  landing  at  Corinth,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  Greece  who  had  not  a  cariosity  to 
come  and  view  the  late  tyrant,  and  say  some  words  to 
him.  Part,  rejoicing  at  his  disasters,  were  led  thither 
out  of  mere  spite  and  hatred,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  trampling  on  one  whom  fortune  had  cast  to 
the  ground;  but  others,  letting  their  attention  and 
their  sympathy  turn  rather  to  the  changes  and  revo- 

*  So  far  as  can  be  made  out,  he  succeeded  his  &ther  b.c.  367, 
was  attacked  by  Dion  b.c.  357,  and  expelled  356.  It  was  now 
B.C.  343.  It  is  not  quite  dear  how  Plutarch  means  to  coimt 
the  twelye  years  of  wax  and  contest.  After  his  first  expulsion 
from  Syracuse,  Dionysius  had  lived  chiefly  at  Locri  in  Italy,  and 
here  it  was,  on  his  departure,  that  his  wife,  who  was  also  hid 
half-sister,  and  his  children  were  killed.  This,  howeyer,  is  not 
told  in  the  life  of  Dion. 
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lutions  of  his  life,  could  not  but  see  in  them  ^  proof  of 
the  strength  and  potency,  with  which  divine  and  unseen 
causes  operate  amidst  the  weakness  of  himian  and  visible 
things.  For  neither  art  nor  nature  did  in  that  age 
produce  any  thing  comparable  to  this  work  and  wonder 
of  fortune,  which  showed  the  very  same  man,  that  was 
not  long  before  supreme  monarch  of  Sicily,  loitering 
about  perhaps  in  the  fish-market,  or  sitting  in  a  per- 
fumer's shop,  drinking  the  diluted  wine  of  taverns,  or 
squabbling  in  the  street  with  common  women,  or  under- 
taking to  instruct  the  singing  women,  and  seriously 
disputing  with  them  about  the  measure  and  harmony  of 
pieces  of  music  played  in  the  theatres.  Such  behaviour 
on  his  part  was  variously  criticised.  He  was  thought 
by  many  to  act  thus  out  of  pure  compliance  with  his 
own  natural  indolent  and  vicious  inclinations;  while 
finer  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  he  was  playing  a 
politic  part,  with  a  design  to  be  contemned  among 
them,  and  that  the  Corinthians  might  not  feel  any 
apprehension  or  suspicion  of  his  being  uneasy  under 
his  reverse  of  fortime  or  solicitous  to  retrieve  it ;  to 
avoid  which  dangers,  he  purposely  and  against  his 
nature  affected  an  appearance  of  folly  and  want  of  spirit 
in  his  private  life  and  amusements. 

However  it  be,  there  are  sayings  and  repartees  of  his  15 
left  still  upon  record,  which  seem  to  show  that  he  not 
ignobly  accommodated  himself  to  his  present  circum- 
stances. As  may  appear  in  part  fi:om  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  avowal  he  made  on  coming  to  Leucas,  which 
as  well  as  Syracuse  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  where  he 
told  the  inhabitants,  that  he  found  himself  not  unlike 
boys  who  have  been  in  fault,  who  can  talk  cheerfully 
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with  their  hrotherSy  hut  are  caihamed  to  see  their  father  ; 
80  likewise  he,  he  said,  could  gladly  reside  mth  them 
in  that  island j  whereas  he  felt  a  certain  awe  which  made 
him  averse  to  the  sight  of  Corinth,  the  common  mother 
to  them  both.  And  there  is  further  eridence  in  the 
reply  he  once  made  to  a  stranger  in  Corinth,  who  de- 
riding him  in  a  rude  and  scomfiLl  manner  about  the 
conferences  he  used  to  have  with  philosophers,  whose 
company  had  been  one  of  his  pleasures  while  yet  a 
monarch,  and  demanding  in  fine,  what  he  was  the  better 
now  for  all  those  wise  and  learned  discourses  of  Plato : 
"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  '^  I  have  had  no  profit  from  his 
philosophy  when  you  see  me  bear  my  change  of  fortmie 
as  I  do?"  And  when  Aristoxenus  the  musician  and 
several  others  desired  to  know  how  Plato  offended  him, 
and  what  had  been  the  groimd  of  his  displeasure  with 
him,  he  made  answer,  that  of  the  many  evils  attaching 
to  the  condition  of  sovereignty  the  one  greatest  infeli- 
city was,  that  none  of  those  who  were  accounted  friends 
would  venture  to  speak  freely  or  tell  the  plain  truth ; 
and  that  by  means  of  such  he  had  been  deprived  of 
Plato*s  kindness.  At  another  time,  when  some  one^ 
desirous  to  show  his  wit,  in  mockery  to  Dionysius,  as 
if  he  were  still  the  tyrant,  shook  out  the  folds  of  his 
cloak,  as  he  was  entering  the  room  where  he  was*, 
Dionysius  by  way  of  retort  observed,  that  he  would 
prefer  he  should  do  so  on  leaving  the  room,  as  a  security 
that  he  was  carrying  nothing  off  with  him.  And  when 
Philip  of  Macedon  at  a  drinking  party  began  to  speak 
in  banter  about  the  verses  and  tragedies  which  his 

*  To  show  he  had  no  concealed  arms  upon  his  person,  and 
had  no  intention  of  playing  the  assassin.  Dionysius  retorts  that 
he  would  do  better  to  prove  that  he  wsa  not  a  thie£ 
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&,tlier  Dionysius  the  elder,  had  leil  behind  him,  and 
pretended  to  wonder  how  he  could  get  any  time  jfrom 
his  other  bnsiness  to  compose  these  pieces,  he  replied 
very  much  to  the  purpose,  "  It  was  at  those  leisurable 
hours,  which  you  and  I  and  other  happy  livers  bestow 
upon  our  cups."  Plato  had  not  the  opportunity  to  see 
Dionysius  at  Corinth,  being  already  dead  before  he 
came  thither;  but  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  at  their  first 
meeting  there,  saluted  him  with  the  ambiguous  ex- 
pression, "  O  Dionysius,  how  little  you  deserve  your 
present  lifel"  Upon  which  Dionysius  stopped  and 
replied,  "  I  thank  you,  Diogenes,  for  your  condolence." 
"Condole  with  you,"  replied  Diogenes;  "do  you  not 
suppose  that  on  the  contrary  I  am  indignant  that  such 
a  slave  as  you,  who,  if  you  had  your  due,  should  have 
been  let  alone  to  grow  old,  and  die  in  the  state  of 
tyranny,  as  your  father  did  before  you,  should  now 
enjoy  the  ease  of  private  persons,  and  be  here  to  sport 
and  play  in  our  society."  So  that  when  I  compare 
these  stories  on  the  one  side,  with  the  moumftd  tales 
of  Philistus  about  the  daughters  of  Leptines*,  where  he 
makes  his  lament  upon  their  Ml  from  all  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  greatness  to  the  miseries  of  an 
humble  life,  they  seem  to  me  like  the  outcries  of  a 
woman  who  has  lost  her  box  of  ointment,  her  purple 
dresses,  and  her  golden  trinkets.  Such  anecdotes  will 
not,  I  conceive,  be  thought  out  of  place  in  a  biography, 
or  improfitable  in  themselves,  by  readers  who  are  not 
pressed  for  time,  or  much  occupied  with  business. 

♦  This  Leptines  was  the  brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  who 
sent  him  into  exile.  Philistus,  the  Silician  historian,  who  was 
killed  fighting  for  the  younger  Dionysius  against  Dion,  had  him- 
0elf  married  one  of  the  daughters. 
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IQ  But  if  the  disaster  of  Dionysius  appear  strange  and 
extraordinary,  we  shall  have  no  less  reason  to  wonder 
at  the  good  fortune  of  Timoleon,  who,  within  fifty  days 
after  his  landing  in  Sicily,  both  recovered  the  citadel  of 
Sjrracuse  and  sent  Dionysius  an  exile  into  Peloponnesus. 
This  happy  beginning  so  animated  the  Corinthians,  that 
they  ordered  him  a  supply  of  two  thousand  foot  and  two 
hundred  horse,  who,  reaching  Thurii,  intended  to  cross 
over  thence  into  Sicily.  But  finding  the  whole  sea 
beset  with  Carthaginian  ships,  which  made  their  passage 
impracticable,  they  were  constrained  to  stop  there 
and  watch  their  opportunity :  which  time  however  was 
employed  in  a  noble  action.  For  the  Thurians,  going 
out  to  war  airainst  their  Bruttian  enemies,  left  their  city 
in  chaxge  Xthe  Corinthian  strangers,  who  defendS 
it  as  careftdly  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  coimtry,  and 
&ithftdly  resigned  it  up  again.  Hicetes  in  the  interim 
continued  still  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Syracuse,  and 
hindered  all  provisions  from  coming  in  by  sea  to  relieve 
the  Corinthians  that  were  in  it.  He  had  engaged  also 
and  despatched  to  Adranum,  two  foreigners  to  assassinate 
Timoleon,  who  at  no  time  kept  any  standing  guard  about 
his  person,  and  was  then  altogether  secure,  diverting 
himself  without  any  apprehension  among  the  citizens  of 
the  place,  it  being  a  festival  in  honour  of  their  god. 
The  two  men  that  were  sent,  having  casually  heard  that 
Timoleon  was  about  to  sacrifice,  came  into  the  temple 
with  daggers  under  their  cloaks,  and  pressing  in  among 
the  crowd,  by  little  and  little  got  up  near  the  altar; 
but,  as  they  were  just  looking  for  a  sign  fix)m  each  other 
to  begin  the  attempt,  a  third  person  struck  one  of  them 
over  the  head  with  a  sword.    Upon  whose  sudden  fall| 
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neither  he  that  gave  the  blow,  nor  the  companion  of 
him  that  received  it,  kept  quiet  any  longer;  but  the 
the  one,  maJking  off  with  his  sword,  put  no  stop  to  his 
flight,  till  he  gained  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  while  the 
other,  laying  hold  of  the  altar,  besought  Timoleon  to 
spare  his  life,  and  he  would  reveal  to  liirn  the  whole 
conspiracy.  His  pardon  being  granted,  he  confessed 
that  both  himself  and  his  dead  companion  were  sent 
thither  purposely  to  slay  him.  While  this  discovery 
was  made,  he  that  killed  the  other  conspirator  had  been 
fetched  down  from  his  sanctuary  of  the  rock,  loudly 
protesting,  as  he  came  along,  that  there  was  no  in- 
justice in  the  fact,  as  he  had  only  taken  righteous 
vengeance  for  his  father's  bloody  whom  this  man  had 
murdered  before  in  the  city  of  Leontini ;  the  truth  of 
which  was  attested  by  several  there  present,  not  with- 
out wonder  too  at  this  strange  dexterity  of  fortune's 
operations,  the  &cility  with  which  she  makes  one  event 
the  spring  and  motion  to  something  whoUy  different, 
collecting  the  most  scattered  accidents  and  remote  parti- 
culars, and  interweaving  them  together  to  serve  her 
purposes:  so  that  things  that  in  themselves  seem  to 
have  no  connection  or  interdependence  whatsoever, 
become  in  her  hands  the  end  and  beginning  of  each 
other.  The  Corinthians,  satisfied  as  to  the  innocence 
of  the  act,  honoured  and  rewarded  the  author  with  a 
present  of  ten  mins,  since  he  had,  as  it  were,  lent  the 
use  of  his  just  resentment  to  the  tutelar  genius  that 
seemed  to  be  protecting  Timoleon,  and  had  not  pre-ex- 
pended  this  anger,  so  long  ago  conceived,  but  had 
reserved  and  deferred,  under  fortune's  guidance,  for 
his  preservation,  the  revenge   of  a  private  quarreL 
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And  indeed  this  fi)rtanate  escape  had  effects  bejond 
the  present,  as  it  inspired  high  hopes  and  expectations 
of  Timoleon,  whom  every  one  now  felt  bound  to  revere 
and  protect  as  a  sacred  person  sent  bj  heaven  to  avenge 
and  redeem  Sicily. 
17  Hicetes,  having  missed  his  aim  in  this  enterprise, 
and  perceiving  also  that  many  went  off  and  sided 
with  Timoleon,  began  to  chide  himself  for  his  foolish 
modesty,  that,  when  so  large  a  force  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians lay  ready  to  be  commanded  by  him,  he  had 
employed  them  hitherto  by  degrees  and  in  small 
numbers,  introducing  their  reinforcements  by  stealth 
and  clandestinely,  as  if  he  had  been  ashamed  of  the 
action.  Therefore  now,  laying  aside  his  scruples,  he 
calls  in  Mago  their  admiral  with  his  whole  navy,  who 
presently  came  in  and  seized  the  port  with  a  formidable 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  landing  there  sixty 
thousand  foot,  which  were  all  lodged  within  the  city  of 
Syracuse :  so  that  in  all  men's  belief  the  time  anciently 
talked  of  and  long  expected,  wherein  Sicily  should  be 
subjugated  by  barbarians^  was  now  come  in  its  appointed 
course.  For  in  »U  iheir  preceding  many  ws  and  re- 
peated  conflicts  in  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  had  never 
before  this  entered  Syracuse;  whereas,  Hicetes  receiving 
them  and  putting  the  city  into  their  hands,  you  might 
see  it  become  now  as  it  were  a  camp  of  barbarians.  By 
this  the  Corinthian  soldiers  that  kept  the  castle,  found 
themselves  brought  into  great  danger  and  hardship ;  as, 
besides  that  their  provision  grew  scarce  and  they  began 
to  be  in  want,  because  the  ports  were  strictly  guarded 
and  blocked  up,  the  enemy  exercised  them  still  with 
skirmishes  and  combats  about  their  walls,  and  they  had 
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to  divide  themselyes  to  meet  assaults  of  every  kind,  and 
every  variety  of  the  means  of  offence  employed  by  a 
besiegiDg  army. 

Timoleon  made  efforts  to  relieve  them  by  sending  18 
com  from  Catana  in  small  fishing-vessels  and  light 
boats,  which  commonly  gained  a  passage  through  the 
Carthaginian  galleys  in  times  of  storm,  stealing  up  when 
the  blockading  ships  were  driven  apart  and  dispersed 
by  the  stress  of  weather:  which  Mago  and  Hicetee 
observing,  agreed  to  &11  upon  Catana,  fix>m  whence 
these  supplies  were  brought  in  to  the  besieged,  and 
accordingly  put  off  from  Syracuse,  taking  with  them 
the  best  soldiers  of  their  army.  Upon  this  Neon  the 
Corinthian,  the  commander  of  the  besieged,  observing 
from  the  citadel  that  the  enemies  who  stayed  behind 
were  very  negligent  and  careless  in  keeping  guard, 
made  a  sudden  sally  upon  them  as  they  lay  scattered, 
and  killing  some  and  putting  others  to  flight,  he  took 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  quarter  called  Achradina, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  defen- 
sible part  of  Sjrracuse,  a  city  made  up  and  compacted, 
as  it  were,  of  several  towns  put  together.  And  having 
supplied  himself  with  com  and  money,  he  did  not 
abandon  the  place  nor  retire  again  into  the  castle,  but 
fortifying  the  precincts  of  Achradina,  and  joining  it  by 
works  to  the  citadel,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  both. 
Mago  and  Hicetes  were  now  come  near  to  Cataoa,  when 
a  horseni5ui  from  Syracuse  brought  them  tidings  that 
Achradina  was  taken ;  upon  which  they  returned  in  all 
haste  with  great  disorder  and  confusion,  having  neither 
been  able  to  reduce  the  dty  they  went  against,  nor  to 
preserve  that  they  were  masters  of 
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19  These  successes  indeed  were  such  as  miglit  leave 
foresight  and  courage  a  pretence  of  disputing  it  with 
fortune,  which  contributed  most  to  the  result.  But  the 
next  following  event  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any 
thing  but  pure  felicity.  The  Corinthian  soldiers  who 
stayed  at  Thurii,  partly  for  fear  of  the  Carthaginian 
galleys,  which  lay  in  wait  for  them  under  the  command 
of  Hanno,  and  partly  because  of  tempestuous  weather 
which  had  lasted  for  many  days  and  rendered  the  sea 
dangerous,  took  a  resolution  to  march  by  land  over  the 
Bruttian  territories,  and  what  with  persuasion  and  force 
together,  made  good  their  passage  through  those  barba- 
rians to  the  city  of  Rhegium,  the  sea  being  still  rough 
and  raging  as  before.  But  Hanno,  not  expecting  the 
Corinthians  would  venture  out,  and  supposing  it  would 
be  useless  to  wait  there  any  longer,  bethought  himself, 
as  he  imagined,  of  a  most  ingenious  and  clever  plan  to 
delude  and  ensnare  the  enemy ;  he  commands  the  sea- 
men to  crown  themselves  with  garlands,  and,  adorning 
his  galleys  with  shields  of  the  Greek  make  and  with 
scarlet  coats,  he  sails  away  for  Syracuse,  and  using  all 
his  speed,  as  he  passed  under  the  castle,  with  much 
shouting  and  laughter,  cried  out  to  dishearten  the 
besieged,  that  he  was  come  from  vanquishing  and 
taking  the  Corinthian  succours,  which  he  had  met  at  sea 
as  they  were  passing  over.  While  he  was  thus  trifling 
and  pla3ring  his  tricks  before  Sjrracuse,  the  Corinthians, 
now  come  as  far  as  Hhegium,  observing  the  coast  clear, 
and  that  the  wind  also  was  laid,  as  it  were  by  miracle, 
to  a£R)rd  them  in  all  appearance  a  quiet  and  smooth 
passage,  went  inunediately  aboard  on  such  little  ferry- 
boats and  flshing-vessels  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  got 
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over  to  Sicily  with  such  complete  safety  and  in  such  an 
extraordinary  cahn,  that  they  drew  their  horses  by  the 
reins,  they  swimmmg  along  by  them  as  the  veaaels  went 
acrosA. 

When  they  were  all  landed,  Timoleon  came  to  receive  20 
them,  and  at  once  obtained  possession  of  Messena; 
£rom  whence  he  marched  in  good  order  to  Syracuse, 
trusting  more  to  his  late  successes  than  his  present 
strength,  as  the  whole  army  he  had  then  with  him  did 
not  exceed  four  thousand.  Mago  however  was  troubled 
and  fearful  at  the  £b*st  notice  of  his  coming,  and  grew 
more  apprehensive  and  suspicious  upon  the  following 
occasion.  The  marshes  about  Syracuse,  that  receive  a 
great  deal  of  fi*esh  water,  as  well  from  springs  as  from 
lakea  and  rivers  discharging  themselves  into  the  sea, 
breed  abundance  of  eels,  which  may  be  always  taken 
there  in  great  quantities  by  any  that  will  fish  for  them. 
The  mercenary  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  wont  to 
follow  the  sport  together  at  their  vacant  hours  and 
upon  any  cessation  of  arms;  who,  being  all  Greeks 
and  having  no  cause  of  private  enmity  to  each  other, 
as  they  would  venture  bravely  in  fight,  so  in  times  of 
truce  used  to  meet  and  converse  amicably  together. 
And  at  this  present  time,  while  engaged  about  this 
common  business  of  fishing,  they  fell  into  talk  together ; 
and  some  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  neighbour- 
ing sea,  and  others  theirs  of  the  buildings  and  public 
works,  one  of  the  Corinthian  party  took  occasion  to  ask 
the  others:  "And  is  it  possible  that  you  who  are 
Grecians  bom,  should  be  so  forward  to  reduce  a  city 
of  this  greatness,  and  enjoying  so  many  advantages, 
into  the  state  of  barbarism ;  and  lend  your  assistance 
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to  plant  Carthaginian  a,  that  are  the  worst  and  bloodiest 
of  men,  so  much  the  nearer  to  ns  ?  whereas  you  should 
rather  wish  there  were  many  more  Sicilies  between  them 
and  Greece.  Have  you  so  little  sense  as  to  believe^ 
that  they  come  hither  with  an  army  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  Atlantic  Sea,  to  hazard  themselves  for 
the  establishment  of  Hicetes  7  who  if  he  had  had  the 
consideration  which  becomes  a  ruler,  would  never  have 
thrown  out  his  ancestors  and  founders  to  bring  in  the 
enemies  of  his  coimtry  in  the  room  of  them,  when  he 
might  have  enjoyed  all  suitable  honour  and  command, 
if  he  had  but  joined  the  cause  of  Timoleon  and  the 
Corinthians."  The  Greeks  that  were  in  pay  with  Hi- 
cetes spread  these  words  about  the  camp,  and  gave  Mago 
some  groimd  to  suspect,  as  indeed  he  had  long  sought 
for  a  pretence  to  be  gone,  that  there  was  treachery 
contrived  against  him.  So  that  although  Hicetes  en- 
treated him  to  stay,  and  made  it  appear  how  much 
stronger  they  were  than  the  enemy,  yet  conceiving  they 
came  far  more  short  of  Timoleon  in  respect  of  courage 
and  fortune,  than  they  surpassed  him  m  number,  he 
presently  went  aboard  and  set  sail  for  AMca,  letting 
Sicily  escape  out  of  his  hands  with  dishonour  to  him- 
self, and  for  such  uncertain  causes,  that  no  human 
reason  could  be  given  to  explain  his  departure. 
21  The  day  after  he  went  away,  Timoleon  came  up 
before  the  city  in  array  for  a  battle.  But  when  he  and 
his  company  heard  of  this  sudden  flight,  and  saw  the 
docks  all  empty,  they  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the 
cowardice  of  Mago,  and  in  mockery  caused  proclamation 
to  be  made  through  the  city,  that  a  reward  would  be 
given  to  any  one  who  could  bring  tidings  whither  the 
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Carthaginian  fleet  had  conveyed  itself  away.  How- 
ever, Hicetes  resolving  to  fight  it  out  alone,  and  not 
quitting  his  hold  of  the  city,  but  sticking  close  to  the 
quarters  he  was  in  possession  of,  places  that  were  well 
fortified  and  not  easy  to  be  attacked,  Timoleon  divided  Capture 
his  forces  into  three  parts,  and  himself  attacked  the  side  ouse. 
where  the  river  Anapus  runs,  which  was  most  difiicult 
of  access;  and  commanded  others  under  Isias,  a  Co- 
rinthian captain,  to  make  their  assault  irom  Achradina, 
while  Dinarchus  and  Demaretus,  who  brought  him  the 
last  supply  from  Corinth,  were  with  a  third  division  to 
attempt  the  quarter  of  Epipolae.  A  considerable  im- 
pression being  made  from  every  side  at  once,  the  soldiers 
of  Hicetes  were  beaten  off  and  put  to  flight ;  and  this 
— that  the  city  came  to  be  taken  by  storm,  and  fell 
quickly  into  their  hands,  upon  the  defeat  and  rout  of 
the  enemy — we  must  in  justice  ascribe  to  the  valour 
of  the  assailants,  and  the  conduct  of  their  general ;  but 
that  not  so  much  as  a  man  of  the  Corinthians  was  either 
slain  or  wounded  in  the  action,  this  the  good  fortune  of 
Timoleon  seems  to  challenge  for  her  own  work,  as 
though  in  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  his  own  personal 
exertions  she  made  it  her  aim  to  exceed  and  obscure 
his  actions  by  her  &,vours,  that  those  who  heard  him 
commended  for  his  noble  deeds,  might  rather  admire 
the  happiness,  than  the  merit  of  them.  For  the  &jne 
of  what  was  done  not  only  passed  through  all  Sicily  and 
Italy,  but  even  Greece  itself  after  a  few  days  came  to 
ring  with  the  greatness  of  his  exploit ;  insomuch  that 
the  people  of  Corinth,  who  had  as  yet  no  certainty  that 
their  auxiliaries  were  landed  on  the  island,  had  tidings 
brought  them  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  safe  and 
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were  conquerors.  In  so  prosperous  a  course  did  afl^drs 
run,  and  such  was  the  speed  and  celerity  of  execution 
with  which  fortune,  as  with  a  new  ornament,  set  off  the 
native  lustre  of  the  performance. 
22  Timoleon,  now  master  of  the  citadel,  avoided  the 
error  of  which  Dion  had  been  guilty.  He  spared  not 
the  place  for  the  beauty  and  sumptuousness  of  its  fabric, 
and,  keeping  clear  of  those  suspicions  which  occasioned 
first  the  impopularity  and  afterwards  the  fall  of  Dion, 
made  a  public  crier  give  notice,  that  all  the  Syracusans 
who  were  willing  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work,  should 
bring  pick-axes  and  mattocks,  and  other  instruments, 
and  help  him  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  the 
•  tyrants.  When  they  all  came  up  with  one  accord, 
looking  upon  that  order  and  that  day  as  the  surest 
foundation  of  their  liberty,  they  not  only  pulled  down 
the  castie,  but  overturned  the  palaces  and  monuments 
adjoining,  and  whatever  else  might  preserve  any 
memory  of  the  tyrants.  Having  soon  levelled  and 
cleared  the  place,  he  there  erected  courts  for  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  gratifying  tiie  citizens  by  this  means, 
and  building  up  popular  government  on  the  fall  and 
ruin  of  tyranny.  But  since  he  had  recovered  a  city 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  some  of  them  being  dead  in 
civil  wars  and  seditions,  and  others  in  exile  to  escape 
tyrants,  so  that  through  solitude  and  want  of  people 
the  great  market-place  of  Syracuse  was  overgrown  with 
such  quantity  of  rank  herbage  that  it  became  a  pasture 
for  their  horses,  the  grooms  lying  along  in  the  grass  as 
they  fed  by  them ;  while  also  other  towns,  very  few 
excepted,  were  become  full  of  stags  and  wild  boars,  so 
that  those  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  went  hunting, 
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and  found  game  in  the  suburbs  and  about  the  walls ; 
and  not  one  of  tbose  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
castles,  or  made  garrisons  in  the  country,  could  be 
persuaded  to  quit  their  present  abode,  or  would  accept 
an  invitation  to  return  back  into  the  city,  so  much  did 
they  all  dread  and  abhor  the  very  name  of  assemblies, 
and  forms  of  government,  and  public  speaking,  that  had 
produced  the  greater  part  of  those  usurpers,  who  had 
successively  assumed  a  dominion  over  them, — Timoleon 
therefore  with  the  Syracusans  that  remained,  consider- 
ing this  vast  desolation,  and  how  little  hope  there  was 
to  have  it  otherwise  supplied,  thought  good  to  write  to 
the  Corinthians,  requesting  that  they  would  send  a 
colony  out  of  Greece  to  repeople  Syracuse.  For  else 
the  land  about  it  would  lie  unimproved ;  and  beside 
this  they  expected  a  greater  war  from  Africa,  having 
news  that  Mago  had  killed  himself,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians, out  of  rage  for  his  ill  conduct  in  the  late 
expedition,  had  nailed  his  body  on  a  cross,  and  that 
they  were  raising  a  mighty  force,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Sicily  next  summer. 

These  letters  from  Timoleon  being  delivered  at  23 
Corinth,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  beseeching 
them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  take  upon  them 
the  care  of  their  city,  and  once  again  become  the  foun- 
ders of  it,  the  Corinthians  were  not  tempted  by  any 
feeling  of  cupidity  to  lay  hold  of  the  advantage ;  nor 
did  they  seize  and  appropriate  the  city  to  themselves, 
but  going  about  first  to  the  games  that  are  kept  as 
sacred  in  Greece,  and  to  the  most  numerously  attended 
religious  assemblages,  they  made  publication  by  heralds, 
that  the  Corinthians,  having  destroyed  the  usurpation 
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at  Syracuse  and  driven  out  tlie  tyrant,  did  hereby 
invite  the  Syracusan  exiles,  and  any  other  Sicilian 
Greeks,  to  return  and  inhabit  the  city,  with  fUll  en- 
joyment of  freedom  imder  their  own  laws,  the  land 
being  divided  among  them  in  just  and  equal  propor- 
tions. And  afler  this,  sending  messengers  into  Asia 
and  the  several  islands,  where  they  understood  thai 
most  of  the  scattered  fugitives  were  then  residing,  they 
bid  them  all  repair  to  Corinth,  engaging  that  the  Corin- 
thians, at  their  own  charges,  would  afford  them  vessels 
and  commanders  and  a  safe  convoy  to  Syracuse.  Such 
generous  proposals  being  thus  spread  about  gained 
them  the  just  and  honourable  recompense  of  general 
praise  and  benediction,  for  delivering  the  country  from 
oppressors,  saving  it  from  barbarians,  and  restoring  it 
to  the  rightful  owners  of  the  place.  These,  when  they 
were  assembled  at  Corinth,  and  found  how  insufficient 
their  company  was,  besought  the  Corinthians  that  they 
might  have  a  supplement  of  other  persons,  as  well  out 
of  their  city  as  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  go  with  them  as 
joint-colonists ;  and  so  raising  themselves  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand,  they  sailed  together  to  Syracuse. 
By  this  time  great  multitudes  also  from  Italy  and 
Sicily  had  flocked  in  to  Timoleon,  so  that,  as  Athanis 
reports,  their  entire  body  amounted  now  to  sixty  thou  • 
sand  men.  Among  these  he  divided  the  whole  of  the 
land,  but  sold  the  houses  for  a  thousand  talents;  by 
which  method  he  both  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  old 
Syracuaans  to  redeem  their  own,  and  made  it  a  means 
also  for  raising  a  stock  for  the  community,  which  had 
been  so  much  impoverished  of  late,  and  was  so  imable 
to  defray  other  expenses  and  especially  those  of  a  war, 
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that  the^  exposed  their  very  BtBtaes  to  sale,  a  r^ulaf 
process  being  obEerved,  aad  sentence  of  auction  passed 
upon  each  of  tliem  bj  a  majoiity  of  votea,  as  if  they 
Had  been  bo  many  cidminala  taking  their  trial :  in  ihe 
GouTBe  of  which  it  is  said  that  whiie  condemnation  waa 
pronounced  upon  other  statues,  that  of  the  ancient 
usurper  Gelo  was  exempted,  out  of  admiration  and 
honour  for  the  sake  of  the  victoiy  he  gained  orer  ^e 
Carthaginian  forces  at  the  river  Himera. 

Syracuse  being  thus  happily  revived  and  repleoisbed  24 
again  by  the  general  concourse  of  inhabitants  from  all 


parts,  Timoleon  waa  desirous  now  to  rescue  other  citien 
from  the  like  bondage,  and  wholly  and  once  for  oil  to 
ejttirpate  arbitrary  govemmem  out  of  Sicily,     And  for 
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lihis  purpose  marching  into  the  territories  of  those  that 
used  it,  he  compelled  Hicetes  first  to  renomice  the 
Carthaginian  interest,  and  demolishing  the  fortresses 
which  were  held  by  him,  to  live  henceforth  at  Leontini 
as  a  private  person.  Leptines  also,  the  tyrant  of  Apol- 
Ionia  and  divers  other  little  towns,  after  some  resistance 
made,  seeing  the  danger  he  was  in  of  being  taken  by 
force,  surrendered  himself;  upon  which  Timoleon 
spared  his  life  and  sent  him  away  to  Ck)rinth,  coimting 
it  a  glorious  thing  that  the  mother  city  should  offer  to 
the  view  of  other  Greeks  these  Sicilian  tyrants,  living 
now  in  an  exiled  and  a  low  condition.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Syracuse,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  assist  Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  who  were  sent  from 
Corinth  to  make  laws,  in  determining  the  most  impor- 
tant points  of  it.  In  the  mean  while,  desirous  that  his 
hired  soldiers  should  not  want  action,  but  might  rather 
enrich  themselves  by  some  plunder  fi:om  the  enemy,  he 
despatched  Dinarchus  and  Demaretus  with  a  portion  of 
them  into  the  part  of  the  island  belonging  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, where  they  obliged  several  cities  to  revolt 
from  the  barbarians,  and  not  only  lived  in  great  abun- 
dance themselves,  but  raised  money  from  their  spoil  to 
carry  on  the  war. 
25  Meantime,  the  Carthaginians  landed  at  the  promon- 
Expedi-  ^^  ®^  Lilybaeum,  bringing  with  them  seventy  thousand 
tiwi  of  jjjgjj  ajj^  two  hundred  galleys,  besides  a  thousand  other 
^J^  vessels  laden  with  engines  of  battery,  chariots,  com, 
and  other  military  stores,  as  if  they  did  not  intend  to 
manage  the  war  by  piecemeal  and  in  parts,  as  hereto- 
fore, but  to  drive  the  Greeks  altogether  and  at  once  out 
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of  all  Sicily.  And  indeed  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to 
overpower  the  Siceliots,  even  though  they  had  been  at 
perfect  union  among  themselves,  and  had  never  been 
enfeebled  by  intestine  quarrels.  Hearing  that  part  of 
their  subject  territory  was  suffering  devastation,  they 
forthwith  made  toward  the  Corinthians  with  great 
fury,  having  Asdrubal  and  Amilcar  for  their  generals ; 
the  report  of  whose  numbers  and  strength  coming  sud- 
denly to  Syracuse,  the  citizens  were  so  terrified,  that 
hardly  three  thousand,  among  so  many  myriads  of 
them,  had  the  courage  to  take  up  arms  and  ioin  Timo- 
W  The  foreigners,  serving  fL  pay,  w  J  not  above 
four  thousand  in  all,  and  about  a  thousand  of  these 
grew  feint-hearted  by  the  way,  and  forsook  Timoleon 
in  his  march  toward  the  enemy,  looking  on  him  as 
frantic  and  distracted,  destitute  of  the  sense  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  time  of  life,  thus  to 
venture  out  against  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
with  no  more  than  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
horse ;  and,  when  he  should  have  kept  those  forces  to 
defend  the  city,  choosing  rather  to  remove  them  eight 
days'  journey  from  Syracuse,  so  that  if  they  were 
beaten  from  the  field,  they  would  have  no  retreat,  nor 
any  burial,  if  they  fell  upon  it.  Timoleon  however 
reckoned  it  some  kind  of  advantage  that  these  had 
thus  discovered  themselves  before  the  battle,  and  en- 
couraging the  rest,  led  them  with  all  speed  to  the  river 
Crimesus,  where  it  was  told  him  the  Carthaginians 
were  drawn  together. 

As  he  was  marching  up  an  ascent,  from  the  top  of  2g 
which  they  expected  to  have  a  view  of  the  army  and  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  there  met  him  by  chance  a 

X  4 
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train  of  mules  loaded  with  pandey,  whicli  his  soldiers 
took  for  an  ominous  occurrence,  because  this  is  the  herb 
with  which  we  not  \mfrequently  adorn  the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead ;  and  there  is  a  proverb  derived  from  the 
custom,  used  of  one  who  is  dangerously  sick,  that  he 
has  need  of  nothing  but  parsley.     So  to  ease  their  minds 
and  free  them  from  any  superstitious  thoughts  or  fore- 
bodings of  evil,  Timoleon  halted,  and  concluded  an 
address,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  by  saying,  that  a  gar- 
land of  triumph  was  here  luckily  brought  them,  and  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  of  its  own  accord,  as  an  antici- 
pation of  victory  ;  the  same  with  which  the  Corintliians 
crown  the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  accounting 
chaplets  of  parsley  the  sacred  wreath  proper  to  their 
country :  parsley  being  at  that  time  still  the  emblem  of 
victory  at  the  Isthmian,  as  it  is  now  at  the  Nemean, 
sports ;  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  pine  first 
began  to  be  used  in  its  place.*     Timoleon,  therefore, 
having  thus  addressed  his  soldiers,  took  part  of  the 
parsley,  and  with  it  made  himself  a  chaplet  first,  his 
captains  and  their  companies  all  following  the  example. 
The  soothsayers  then  observing  also  two  eagles  on  the 
wing  towards  them,  one  of  which  bore  a  snake  struck 
through  with  her  talons,  and  the  other,  as  she  flew, 
uttered  a  loud  cry  indicating  boldness  and  assurance, 
showed  them  to  the  soldiers,  who  with  one  consent  fell  to 
supplicate  the  gods,  and  call  them  in  to  their  assistance. 
27      It  was  now  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  con- 
ofthe    elusion  of  the  month  Thargelion,  not  fer  from   the 

*  The  pine,  sacred  to  Neptune,  was  tlie  original  Istlimian 
garland ;  then  came  parsley  in  its  place ;  and  then,  not  long  before 
Plutarch's  time,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  pine  came  in  again. 
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Bolstice ;  and  the  mer  sending  up  a  thick  mist,  all  the  Crime* 

8118, 

adjacent  plain  was  at  first  darkened  with  the  fog,  so  June, 
that  for  a  while  they  cotdd  discern  nothing  in  the  direc-  or  S39 
tion  of  the  enemy;  only  a  confused  buzz  and  undis- 
tinguished mixture  of  voices  came  up  the  hill,  from  the 
distant  motions  of  so  vast  a  multitude.  When  the  Cor- 
inthians had  mounted,  and  stood  on  the  top,  and  had 
laid  down  their  shields  to  take  breath  and  repose  them- 
selves, the  sun  coming  round  and  drawing  up  the  vapours 
from  below,  the  gross  foggy  air  that  was  now  gathered 
and  condensed  above,  formed  in  a  cloud  upon  the 
mountains;  and,  all  the  under  places  becoming  clear 
and  open,  the  Crimesus  appeared  in  sight,  and  they  saw 
the  enemies  passing  over  it,  first  with  their  formidable 
four  horse  chariots  of  war,  and  then  ten  thousand  foot- 
men bearing  white  shields,  whom  they  guessed  to  be  all 
Carthaginians,  fi-om  the  splendour  of  their  anns,  and  the 
slowness  and  order  of  their  march.  And  when  now 
the  troops  of  various  other  nations,  flowing  in  behind 
them,  began  to  throng  for  passage  in  a  tumultuous  and 
imruly  manner,  Timoleon  perceiving  that  the  river 
wpuld  portion  off  for  them  whatever  number  of  the 
enemies  they  should  choose  to  engage  with  at  once,  and 
bidding  his  soldiers  observe  how  their  forces  were  di- 
vided into  two  separate  bodies  by  the  intervention  of 
the  stream,  some  being  already  over,  and  others  still  to 
ford  it,  he  gave  Demaretus  command  to  fall  in  upon  the 
Carthaginians  with  his  horse,  and  disturb  their  ranks 
before  they  should  be  drawn  up  into  form  of  battle ; 
and  coming  down  into  the  plain  himself,  forming  his 
right  and  left  wing  of  other  Sicilians,  intermingling 
only  a  few  strangers  in  each,  he  placed  the  natives  of 


1  the  middle,  with  the  stoutest  mercemuiea 
he  had;  and,  waiting  a  little  to  obserre  the  action 
of  his  horae,  when  he  saw  they  were  not  only  hin- 
dered from  grappling  with  the  Carthaginians  by  the 
armed  chariots  that  ran  before  their  army,  but  forced 
continually  to  wheel  about  to  escape  having  their  ranks 
broken,  and  eo  to  repeat  their  charges  anew,  he  took 
his  shield*,  and  crying  out  to  the  foot  to  follow  and 
fear  nothing,  he  seemed  to  speak  with  a  more  than  human 
accent,  and  a  voice  stronger  than  ordinary ;  whether  it 
were  that  he  naturally  raised  it  in  the  yehemence  and 
ardour  of  his  mind,  or,  as  his  soldiers  thought,  some  god 
spoke  with  him.    When  they  quickly  gave  an  echo  to 


it,  and  besought  him  to  lead  them  on  without  delay, 
he  made  a  sign  to  the  horse  to  draw  off  from  the  front 
where  the  chanota  were  and  pass  sidewards  to  attack 
on  the  flank ;  then  making  his  line  compact,  man  to 
man,  and  shield  to  shield,  he  caused  the  trumpet  to 
sound,  and  bore  in  upon  the  CarthaginianB, 

■  The  heaTj  ebield  would  be  carried  for  the  geoeral  bj  an 
attendant.    The  Crim^iui,  or  Crimessus,  is  south  of  Pal<>Tmo. 
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They  for  their  part  stoutlj  received  and  sustained  his  28 
first  onset ;  and  having  their  bodies  armed  with  breast- 
plates of  iron,  and  hehnets  of  brass  on  their  heads, 
beside  great  bucklers  to  cover  and  secure  them,  they 
could  repel  the  charge  of  the  Greek  spears.     But  when 
it  came  to  a  decision  by  the  sword,   where  mastery 
depends  no  less  upon  art  than  strength,  all  of  a  sudden 
from  the  mountain  tops  violent  peals  of  thunder  and 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  broke  out ;    following  upon 
which  the  darkness,  that  had  been  resting  upon  the 
higher  grounds  and  the  crests  of  the  hills,  descending 
to  the  place  of  battle  and  bringing  a  tempest  of  rain  and 
of  wind  and  hail  along  with  it,  was  driven  upon  the 
Greeks  behind  and  fell  only  at  their  backs,  but  dis- 
charged itself  in  the  very  j^es  of  the  barbarians ;  the 
rain  beating  on  them,  and  the  lightning  dazzHng  them, 
without  cessation ;  annoyances  that  in  many  ways  dis- 
tressed at  any  rate  the  inexperienced,  and  in  particular 
the  claps  of  thunder  and  the  noise  of  the  rain  and  hail 
beating  on  their  arms  kept  them   &om  hearing  the 
commands  of  their  officers.     Besides  which  the  very 
mud  also    was    a  great   hindrance  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, whp  were  not  lightly  equipped,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  loaded  with  unusually  heavy  armour ;  and  then 
their   shirts  imdemeath  getting  drenched,   the   folds 
becoming  filled  with  water  grew  unwieldy  and  ciunber- 
some  to  them  as  they  fought,  and  made  it  easy  for  the 
Greeks  to  throw  them  down,   and,  when  they  were 
once  down,  impossible  for  them,  imder  that  weight,  to 
disengage  themselves  and  rise  again  with  their  arms. 
The  river  Crimesus  too,  swollen  partly  by  the  rain,  and 
partly  by  the  stoppage  of  its  course  with  the  numbers 
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that  were  passing  through,  overilowed  its  banks;  and 
the  level  ground  by  the  side  of  it,  being  so  situated  as 
to  have  a  number  of  small  ravines  and  hollows  of  the 
hill-side  descending  upon  it,  was  now  filled  with  rivu- 
lets and  currents  that  had  no  certain  channel,  in  which 
the  Carthaginians  stumbled  and  rolled  about,  and  found 
themselves  in  great  difficulty.  So  that  in  fine,  the 
storm  bearing  still  upon  them,  and  the  Greeks  having 
cut  in  pieces  four  hundred  men  of  their  first  ranks,  the 
whole  body  of  their  army  began  to  fly.  Great  numbers 
were  overtaken  in  the  plain  and  put  to  the  sword  there; 
and  many  of  them,  as  they  were  making  their  way 
back  through  the  river,  falling  foul  upon  others  that 
were  yet  coming  over,  were  borne  away  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  waters ;  but  the  major  part,  attempting 
to  get  up  the  hills  and  so  make  their  escape,  were 
intercepted  and  destroyed  by  the  light-armed  troops. 
It  is  said,  that  of  ten  thousand  who  lay  dead  ailer  the 
fight,  three  thousand  at  least  were  Carthaginian  citizens; 
a  heavy  loss  and  great  grief  to  their  countr3rmen ;  those 
that  fell  being  men  inferior  to  none  among  them  as  to 
birth,  wealth,  or  reputation.  Nor  do  their  records 
mention  that  so  many  native  Carthaginians  were  ever 
cut  off  before  in  any  one  battle ;  as  they  usually  em- 
ployed Afiricans,  Spaniards,  and  Numidians  in  their 
wars,  so  that  if  they  chanced  to  be  defeated^  it  was  still 
at  the  cost  and  damage  of  other  nations. 
29  The  Greeks  easily  discovered  of  what  condition  the 
slain  were,  by  the  richness  of  their  spoils ;  for  when 
they  came  to  collect  the  booty,  there  was  little  reckon- 
ing made  either  of  brass  or  iron,  so  abimdant  were 
better  metals,  and  so  conunon  were  silver  and  gold. 
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For  they  crossed  the  river,  and  became  masters  of  their 
camp  and  carriages.  And  as  for  captives,  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  stolen  away  and  sold  privately 
by  the  soldiers,  but  about  five  thousand  were  brought 
in  and  delivered  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  public :  two 
hundred  of  their  chariots  of  war  were  also  taken.  The 
tent  of  Timoleon  presented  a  most  glorious  and  magni- 
ficent appearance,  being  heaped  up  and  hung  round 
with  every  variety  of  spoils  and  military  ornaments, 
among  which  there  were  a  thousand  breastplates  of  rare 
workmanship  and  beauty,  and  shields  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand.  The  victors  being  but  few  to  strip  so 
many  that  were  vanquished,  and  having  such  valuable 
booty  to  occupy  them,  it  was  the  third  day  after  the 
fight  before  they  foimd  time  to  erect  their  trophy. 
Timoleon  sent  tidings  of  his  victory  to  Corinth,  together 
with  the  most  splendid  of  the  arms,  that  he  thus  might 
render  his  country  an  object  of  emulation  to  the  whole 
world,  when  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece  men  should  there 
alone  beJiold  the  chief  temples  adorned,  not  with 
Grecian  spoils  nor  offerings  obtained  by  the  bloodshed 
and  plunder  of  their  own  countrymen  and  kindred,  and 
attended  therefore  with  sad  and  unhappy  remembrances, 
but  with  such  as  had  been  stripped  fi:om  barbarian 
enemies,  with  the  noblest  titles  inscribed  upon  them, 
titles  telling  of  the  justice  as  well  as  fortitude  of  the 
conquerors;  namely,  that  the  people  of  Corinth  and 
Timoleon  their  general,  having  redeemed  the  Chreehs  of 
Sicily  from  Carthaginian  bondage,  made  oblation  of 
these  to  the  gods  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their 
favour. 

Having  done  this,  he  left  his  hired  soldiers  in  the  80 
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enemy's  country,  to  drive  and  carry  away  all  they  could 
throughout  the  subject-territory  of  Carthage,  and  so 
marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  issued  an  edict  for  banishing  from  Sicily  the  thousand 
mercenaries  who  had  deserted  him  before  the  battle,  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  city  before  sunset.  They,  sail- 
ing into  Italy,  lost  their  lives  there  by  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttians,  in  spite  of  a  public  assurance  of  safety  previ- 
ously given  them ;  thus  receiving  from  the  divine  power 
the  reward  of  their  treachery.  Mamercus,  however,  the 
Wars  tyrant  of  Catana,  and  Hicetes,  after  all,  either  envying 
Mamer-  Timoleon  the  glory  of  his  exploits,  or  fearing  him  as  one 
H^l^  that  would  keep  no  agreement  nor  have  any  peace  with 
tyrants,  made  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
pressed  them  much  to  send  a  new  army  and  com- 
mander into  Sicily,  unless  they  would  be  content  to 
hazard  all,  and  to  be  wholly  ejected  out  of  that  island. 
And  in  consequence  of  this  Gisco  was  despatched  with 
a  navy  of  seventy  sail.  He  took  also  Greek  mercenaries 
into  pay,  that  being  the  first  time  they  had' ever  been 
enlisted  for  the  Carthaginian  service;. but  then  it  seems 
the  Carthaginians  began  to  admire  them,  as  the  most 
irresistible  soldiers  of  all  mankind.  These  confederates, 
Tmiting  their  forces  in  the  territory  of  Messena,  cut  off 
four  hundred  of  Timoleon*s  paid  soldiers,  and  within  the 
subject- territory  of  Carthage,  at  a  place  called  letfie,  they 
destroyed  by  an  ambuscade  the  whole  body  of  mercen- 
aries that  served  under  Euthjmus  the  Leucadian ;  which 
accidents  however  made  the  good  fortune  of  Timoleon 
accoimted  all  the  more  remarkable ;  as  these  were  the 
men  that  with  Philomelus  of  Phocis  and  Onomarchus 
had  held  Delphi,  and  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
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plunder  of  the  temple ;  so  that  being  hated  and  shunned 
by  aU,  as  persons  under  a  curse,  they  were  constramed 
to  wander  about  in  Peloponnesus;  when,  for  want  of 
others,  Timoleon  was  glad  to  take  them  into  service  in 
his  expedition  for  Sicily,  where  they  were  successful  in 
whatever  enterprise  they  attempted  imder  his  conduct. 
But,  now,  when  all  the  important  dangers  were  past,  on 
his  sending  them  out  for  the  relief  and  defence  of  his 
party  in  several  places,  they  perished  and  were  destroyed 
at  a  distance  from  him,  not  all  together,  but  in  small 
parties ;  and  the  vengeance  which  was  destined  for  them 
so  accommodating  itself  to  the  good  fortune  which 
guarded  Timoleon,  that  no  harm  to  good  men  arose  from 
the  pimishment  of  the  bad,  the  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness which  the  gods  had  for  Timoleon  was  thus  as  dis- 
tinctly recognised  in  his  disasters  as  in  his  successes. 

What  most  annoyed  the  Syracusans  was  their  being  31 
insulted  and  mocked  by  the  tyrants ;  as  for  example  by 
Mamercus,  who  valued  himself  much  upon  his  gift  for 
writing  poems  and  tragedies,  and  took  occasion,  when 
coming  to  present  the  gods  with  the  shields  of  the  hired 
soldiers  whom  he  had  killed,  to  make  a  boast  of  his 
victory  in  an  insulting  elegiac  inscription : 

These  shields  with  purple,  gold,  and  ivory  wrought, 
Were  won  by  tis  that  with  but  poor  ones  fought. 

After  this,  while  Timoleon  marched  to  Calauria, 
Hicetes  made  an  inroad  into  the  borders  of  Syracuse, 
whore  he  took  considerable  booty,  and  having  done 
much  mischief  and  havock,  returned  back  by  Calauria 
itself,  despising  the  slender  force  of  Timoleon.  He, 
suffering  Hicetes  to  pass  forward,  pursued  him  with 
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his  horsemen  and  light  infantry,  which  Hicetes  per- 
ceiving crossed  the  river  Damjrias,  and  then  stood  in 
a  posture  to  receive  him ;  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
and  the  height  and  steepness  of  the  bank  on  each  side 
giving  advantage  enough  to  make  him  confident.  A 
strange  contention  and  dispute  meantime,  among  the 
officers  of  Timoleon,  a  little  retarded  the  conflict ;  no 
one  of  them  was  willing  to  let  another  pass  over  before 
him  to  engage  the  enemy;  each  man  claiming  it  as 
a  right  to  venture  first  and  begin  the  onset ;  so  that 
their  fording  was  likely  to  be  tumultuous  and  without 
order,  a  mere  general  struggle  which  should  be  the 
foremost.  Timoleon  therefore,  desiring  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  lot,  took  a  ring  from  each  of  the  pretenders, 
which  he  threw  into  his  own  cloak,  and,  after  he  had 
shaken  all  together,  the  first  he  drew  out  had  by  good 
fortime  the  figure  of  a  trophy  engraved  as  a  seal  upon 
it :  at  the  sight  of  which  the  young  captains  all  shouted 
for  joy,  and,  without  waiting  any  longer  to  see  how 
chance  would  determine  it  for  the  rest,  took  every  man 
his  way  through  the  river  with  all  the  speed  they  could 
make,  and  fell  to  blows  with  the  enemies,  who  were 
not  able  to  bear  up  against  the  violence  of  their  attack, 
but  fled  in  haste  and  left  their  arms  behind  them  all 
alike,  and  a  thousand  dead  upon  the  place. 
32  Not  long  after  Timoleon,  marching  up  to  the  city  of 
Lcontini,  took  Hicetes  alive,  and  his  son  Eupolemus, 
and  Euthymus  the  commander  of  his  horse,  who  were 
bound  and  brought  to  him  by  their  own  soldiers. 
Hicetes  and  the  stripling  his  son  were  then  executed  as 
tyrants  and  traitors;  and  Euthymus,  though  a  brave 
man  and  one  of  singular  courage,   could  obtain  no 
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mercy,  because  he  was  cliarged  with  contemptuoiis 
language  in  disparagement  of  the  Corinthians  when 
they  first  sent  their  forces  into  Sicily.  It  was  said 
that  he  told  the  Leontinians  in  a  speech,  that  the  news 
did  not  sound  terrible,  nor  was  any  great  danger  to  be 
feared  because  of 

Corinthian  women  coming  out  of  doors,  * 

So  true  is  it  that  men  are  usually  more  stung  and  galled 
by  reproachful  words  than  hostile  actions;  and  they 
bear  an  affront  with  less  patience  than  an  injury :  to 
do  harm  and  mischief  by  deeds  is  counted  pardonable, 
asnothing  less  can  be  expected  in  war ;  whereas  con- 
tumelious words  appear  to  be  the  expression  of  needless 
hatred  and  rancour. 

When  Timoleon  came  back  to  Syracuse,  the  citizens  33 
brought  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Hicetes  and  his 
son  to  a  public  trial ;  and  condemned  and  put  them  to 
death.  This  seems  to  be  the  least  pleasing  action  of 
Timoleon's  life ;  since  if  he  had  interposed,  the  imhappy 
women  would  have  been  spared.  He  would  appear  to 
have  disregarded  the  thing,  and  to  have  given  them  up 
to  the  citizens,  who  were  eager  to  take  vengeance  for 
the  wrongs  done  to  Dion,  who  expelled  Dionysius; 
since  it  was  this  very  Hicetes  who  took  Arete  the  wife 
and  Aristomache  the  sister  of  Dion,  with  a  son  that 
had  not  yet  passed  his  childhood,  and  threw  them  all 

*  These  are  the  words  (though  not  the  sense)  when  Medea  in 
Euripides's  play  first  enters  the  stage,  and  addresses  the  choniM, 

Corinthian  woTnenI  coming  out  of  doors, 
Blame  not,  if  thins  ye  see  me. 

Y 
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together  into  the  sea  alive,  as  related  in  the  life  of 
Dion. 
34  After  this  he  marched  to  Catana  against  Mamercus ; 
who  gave  him  battle  near  the  river  Abolus*,  and  was 
overthrown  and  put  to  flight,  losing  above  two  thousand 
men,  a  considerable  part  of  whom  were  the  Phcenician 
troops  sent  by  Gisco  to  his  assistance.  After  this 
defeat  the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace ;  which  was 
granted  on  the  conditions,  that  thej  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  country  within  the  river  Lycusf; 
that  those  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  district  who  wished 
to  remove  to  the  Syracusan  territory  should  be  allowed 
to  depart  with  their  families  and  fortunes ;  and  lastly 
that  Carthage  should  renounce  all  engagements  to  the 
tyrants.  Mamercus,  now  despairing  of  success,  took 
ship  for  Italy  with  the  design  of  bringing  in  the 
Lucanians  against  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans ;  but 
the  men  in  his  galleys,  turning  back  and  landing  again 
and  delivering  up  Catana  to  Timoleon,  obliged  him  to 
fly  for  his  own  safety  to  Messena,  where  Hippo  was 
tyrant.  Timoleon  however  coming  up  against  them 
and  besieging  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hippo, 
fearful  of  the  event,  endeavoured  to  slip  away  in 
a  vessel,  which  was  surprised  as  it  was  putting  off;  and 
the  people  of  Messena  taking  him  alive,  and  bringing 
aU  their  children  fix)m  school  into  the  theatre,  to 
witness  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  tyrant  punished, 
publicly  scourged  and  put  him  to  death.  Mamercus 
made  surrender  of  himself  to  Timoleon  with  the  proviso, 
that  he  should  be  tried  at  Syracuse,  and  Timoleon 

*  OrAlabns.  t  Or  HalycuB. 
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should  take  no  part  in  his  accusation.  Thither  he  was 
brought  accordingly,  and  presenting  himself  to  plead 
before  the  people,  he  essayed  to  pronounce  an  oration 
he  had  some  time  before  composed  in  his  own  defence ; 
but  finfliTig  himself  interrupted  by  noise  and  clamours, 
and  seeing  from  their  aspect  that  the  assembly  was 
inexorable,  he  threw  off  his  upper  garment,  and  nm- 
ning  across  the  theatre  as  hard  as  he  could,  dashed  his 
head  against  one  of  the  stones  of  the  seats  with  inten- 
tion to  haye  killed  himself;  but  he  had  not  the  fortune 
to  perish,  as  he  designed,  but  was  taken  up  alive  and 
suffered  the  death  of  a  robber. 

Thus  did  Timoleon  destroy  tyranny,  and  put  a  period  35 
to  war ;  and,  whereas,  at  his  first  entering  upon  Sicily, 
the  island  was  as  it  were  become  wild  again,  and  was 
hateful  to  the  very  natives  on  account  of  the  miseries 
they  suffered  there,  he  so  civilised  and  restored  it  and 
rendered  it  so  desirable  to  all  men,  that  strangers  now  Eepeo- 
came  by  aea  to  inhabit  fliose  tows  and  places  wHch  ^.«' 
their  own  citizens  had  formerly  forsaken.     Agrigentum  JJd  "™ 
and  Gela,  two  great  cities  that  had  been  ruined  and  ^^^^ 
laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginians  after  the  Attic  war*, 
were  then  peopled  again,  the  one  by  Megellus  and 
Pheristus  from  Eleaf,  the  other  by  Gorgus  from  the 
island  of  Ceos,  who  collected  again  the  old  inhabitants 
from  various  parts ;  to  all  of  whom  Timoleon  not  only 
afforded  a  secure  and  peaceable  abode  after  so  obstinate 
a  war,  but  was  further  so  zealous  in  assisting  and  pro- 

*  B.a  406,  seven  years  after  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Sicily. 

t  Or  Velia,  as  it  is  nsnally  called  according  to  the  Latin 
form. 
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Tiding  for  tbem  that  be  wa«  honoured  among  them  as 
their  founder.  Similar  feelings  also  possesed  to  such 
a  degree  all  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  that  there  was  no 
proposal  for  peace,  nor  reformation  of  laws,  nor  assigna- 
tion of  land,  nor  reconstitution  of  government,  which 
they  could  think  well  of,  imless  he  lent  his  aid  as 
a  chief  architect,  to  finish  and  adorn  the  work,  and 
superadd  some  touches  from  his  own  hand,  which 
might  render  it  pleasing  both  to  God  and  man. 
86  Although  Greece  had  in  his  time  produced  several 
great  men,  and  men  distinguished  for  great  achievements, 
such  as  Timotheus  and  Agesilaus  and  Pelopidas  and 
(Timoleon^s  chief  model)  Epaminondas,  yet  the  lustre 
of  their  actions  was  obscured  by  a  certain  violence  and 
auffering  ;  so  that  some  of  them  indeed  were  matter  of 
blame  and  of  repentance.  Whereas  there  is  not  any  act 
of  Timoleon's,  setting  aside  the  necessity  he  was  placed 
under  in  reference  to  his  brother,  to  which,  as  Timseus 
observes,  we  may  not  fitly  apply  the  exclamation  of 
Sophocles : — 

0  gods  I  what  Venus,  or  what  charm  divine. 
Did  here  with  human  workmanship  combined 

For  as  the  poetry  of  Antimachus  and  the  painting  of 
Dionysius,  the  artists  of  Colophon,  though  full  of  force 
and  vigour,  yet  appeared  to  be  strained  and  elaborate  in 
comparison  with  the  pictures  of  Nicomachus,  and  the 
verses  of  Homer,  which  besides  their  general  strength 
and  beauty,  have  the  peculiar  charm  of  seeming  to  have 
been  produced  with  perfect  ease  and  readiness ;  so  the 
expeditions  and  acts  of  Epaminondas,  or  AgeailauB,  that 
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were  full  of  toil  and  terrible  effort,  when  compared  with 
the  easy  and  natural,  as  well  as  noble  and  glorious 
achieyements  of  Timoleon,  compel  our  fair  and  imbiassed 
judgment  to  pronounce  the  latter  the  work  not  indeed  of 
fortune,  but  of  fortunate  merit.     Though  he  himself  in- 
deed ascribed  his  successes  to  the  sole  &Your  of  fortune ; 
and  both  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
Corinth  and  in  the  speeches  he  made  to  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  he  would  say,  that  he  was  thankful  to  God, 
who  designing  to  save  Sicily  was  pleased  to  honour  him 
with  the  name  of  its  deliverance.    He  built  a  chapel  in 
his  house,  and  sacrificed  there  to  Good  Hap*,  and  de- 
voted the  building  itself  to  the  Sacred  Genius,  it  being 
a  house  which  the  Syracusans  had  selected  for  him,  as  a 
special  reward  and  monument  of  his  exploits,  granting 
him  together  with  it  the  most  agreeable  and  beautiful 
piece  of  land  in  the  country,  which  he  made  his  resi* 
dence  for  the  most  part,  and  enjoyed  a  private  life  with 
his  wife  and  children  who  came  to  him  from  Corinth. 
For  he  returned  thither  no  more,  unwilling  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  broils  and  tumults  of  Greece,  or  to  expose 
himself  to  public  envy  (the  ndschief  which  great  com- 
manders continually    run    into,  from    the    insatiable 
appetite  for  honours   and  authorily);   but  chose   to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Sicily,  and  there  to 

*  AutomMia  in  Greek ;  spontaneonsness :  his  successes  had 
come  as  it  were  of  themselves.  The  Sacred  G^nins,  or  DtBinon^ 
like  the  genius  or  damon  of  Socrates ;  his  instinctive  and  appar- 
ently unreasoning  decisions  had  been  attended  with  such  happy 
results,  as  to  make  him  unavoidably  refer  them  to  something  out 
of  himself  to  some  preternatural  guidance. 

y  3 


partake  of  the  bleadnga  he  himself  had  procvired,  the 
greatest  of  which  was,  to  behold  so  many  cities  flourish, 
and  BO  many  thousands  of  people  Eve  happy  throu^  his 


7  As  however  not  only  as  Simonides  says,  "  On  ereiy 
lark  mnst  grow  a  crest,"  '  but  also  in  every  democracy 
there  must  spring  up  a  false  accuser,  so  was  it  at  Syra- 
cnse ;  two  of  their  popular  upokeamen,  Laphystiua  and 
Demanetus,  attacked  Timoleon.  The  former  of  whimi 
requiring  him  to  put  in  sureties,  that  he  woold  answer 
to  an  indictment  that  would  be  brought  againat  him, 
Timoleon  would  not  siifier  llie  dtizens,  who  were 
incensed  at  this  demand,  to  oppose  it  or  hinder  the 
proceeding,  since  he  of  his  own  accord  had  been,  he 
said,  at  all  that  trouble,  and  had  run  so  many  dangerous 
risks  for  this  very  end  and  purpose,  that  every  one  in 
Syracuse  who  wished  to  appeal  to  law,  should  have 
&ee  power  to  do  so.     And  when  Demtenetus  in  a  fbll 
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audience  of  the  people  laid  several  things  to  his  charge 
which  had  been  done  while  he  was  general,  he  made 
no  other  reply  to  him,  but  onlj  said  he  was  muck 
indebted  to  the  gods  for  granting  the  request  he  had 
80  often  made  thetn,  namely,  that  he  might  live  to  see 
the  Syracusans  enjoy  full  liberty  of  speech, 

Timoleon,  therefore,  having  by  confession  of  all  done  38 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  things  of  any  Greek  of  his 
age,  and  alone  distinguished  himself  in  those  actions,  to 
which  their  orators  and  philosophers,  in  their  harangues 
and  paneg3rrics  at  their  national  assemblies,  used  to 
exhort  and  incite  the  Greeks,  and  being  withdrawn 
beforehand  by  happy  fortune,  unspotted  and  without 
blood,  from,  the  calamities  in  which  ancient  Greece  was 
involved ;  having  also  given  iull  proof,  as  of  his 
capacity  and  courage  to  the  barbarians  and  tyrants,  so 
of  his  justice  and  gentleness  to  the  Greeks,  and  his 
friends  in  general ;  having  raised,  too,  the  greater  part 
of  those  trophies  he  won  in  battle,  without  tears  shed 
or  mourning  worn  by  his  feUow-citizens,  and  having 
within  less  than  eight  years*  space  delivered  Sicily  from 
its  inveterate  grievances  and  intestine  distempers,  and 
placed  it  free  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  began,  as 
he  was  by  this  time  an  elderly  man,  to  find  his  eyes 
fail,  and  soon  after  became  perfectly  blind.  Not  how- 
ever by  anything  that  he  had  done  himself  to  occasion 
it,  nor  yet  by  any  outrage  of  fortune ;  it  seems  rather 
to  have  been  some  original  defect  of  natural  constitution, 
increasing  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Several  of  his 
fiunily,  it  is  said,  suffered  the  like  decay,  and  lost  their 
sight  as  he  did,  in  their  declining  years.  Athanis  tells 
us  that  a  white  speck  in  his  eye  appeared  during  the 
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war  against  Hippo  and  Mamercus,  while  he  was  in 
his  camp  at  Mylse,  from  whence  all  could  foresee  what 
was  coming ;  this,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
continuing  the  siege;  he  prosecuted  the  war  till  he 
took  the  tyrants ;  but  upon  coming  back  to  Syracuse, 
at  once  resigned  his  place  as  sole  commander,  and 
excused  himself  to  the  citizens  from  frirther  service, 
so  fair  an  issue  having  already  been  attained. 
89  Nor  is  it  so  great  a  wonder  that  he  himself  should 
bear  the  misfortune  without  complaining;  but  the 
respect  and  gratitude  which  the  Syracusans  showed 
him  when  he  was  entirely  blmd,  may  justly  excite  our 
admiration.  They  used  to  go  in  numbers  to  visit  him 
themselves,  and  brought  the  strangers  that  travelled  in 
their  country  to  his  house  and  land,  that  they  also 
might  see  their  benefactor ;  making  it  the  great  matter 
of  their  joy  and  exultation,  that  when,  after  so  many 
brave  and  happy  exploits,  he  might  have  returned 
with  great  glory  into  Greece,  he  should  disregard  these 
honours  that  awaited  him,  and  choose  rather  to  stay 
and  end  his  days  among  them.  Of  the  various  things 
decreed  and  done  in  his  honour,  one  most  signal  testi- 
mony was  the  vote  which  they  passed,  that,  whenever 
they  should  be  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  they  should 
make  use  of  a  Corinthian  general.  Their  method,  also, 
of  proceeding  in  council,  was  a  noble  demonstration  of 
their  deference  for  him.  For,  determining  matters  of 
less  consequence  themselves,  they  called  in  him  to  advise 
in  difficult  and  important  cases.  He  was  carried  through 
the  market-place  in  a  carriage,  and  brought  sitting  in 
it,  as  he  was,  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  with 
one  voice  saluted  him  by  his  name;   and  then,  afrer 
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returning  the  courtesy,  and  pausing  for  the  noise  of 
their  gratulations  and  blessings  to  cease,  he  heard  the 
question  in  debate,  and  delivered  his  opinion.  This 
being  confirmed  by  show  of  hands,  his  servants  went 
back  with  the  carriage  through  the  theatre,  the  people 
following  him  out  with  acclamations  and  applause, 
and  then  returning  to  consider  other  public  matters, 
which  they  could  despatch  in  his  absence. 

Being  thus  cherished  in  his  old  age,  with  all  the  40 
respect  and  affection  due  to  a  common  father,  he  was  of  ti. 
seized  with  a  very  slight  indisposition,  which  however  JalS? 
was  sofilcient,  witih  his  years,  to  end  his  life.  There  ^  *^ 
was  an  allotment  then  of  certain  days  given,  within 
which  the  Syracusans  were  to  provide  whatever  should 
be  necessary  for  his  burial,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  people  and  strangers  were  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  a  body;  afler  which  ensued  a  splendid 
funeral  ceremony,  and  the  bier,  decked  with  ornaments, 
was  borne  by  a  select  body  of  young  men  over  the 
ground  where  the  palace  and  castle  of  Dionysius  stood, 
before  they  were  demolished  by  Timoleon.  There 
attended  on  the  aolenmity  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  all  crowned  with  flowers,  and  arrayed  in  clean 
attire,  making  it  look  like  the  procession  of  a  public 
festival;  while  the  language  of  aU,  and  their  tears  min- 
gling with  their  praise  and  benediction  of  the  dead, 
showed  that  it  was  not  any  formal  honour,  or  any  com- 
manded homage,  which  they  paid  him,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  a  just  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  the  expression  of 
a  true  affection.  The  bier  at  length  being  placed  upon 
the  pile  of  wood  that  was  kindled  to  consume  his  corpse, 
Demetrius,  the  loudest  crier  of  the  time,  proceeded  to  read 


a  pToclamatioii  to  the  fbUowing  purpoee :  "  The  people 
of  Syracvwe  perfonua  the  funeral  ritea  of  Timoleoo,  the 
Bon  ofTimodemus,  the  Corinthian,  at  the  common  ex- 
pense of  two  hundred  minsa,  and  will  do  honour  to  hia 
memory  for  erer,  by  annual  prizes  to  be  competed  for 
in  music,  and  horse  races,  aad  all  sortB  of  bodily 
exercise ;  because  he  suppreaaed  the  tptate,  overthrew 
the  barbarians,  repeopled  the  largest  of  the  deserted 
oitieB,  and  restored  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws."  Besides  this,  they  made  his  tomb 
in  the  market-place,  which  they  ailerwards  built  round 
with  colonnades,  and  attached  to  it  places  of  exercise 
for  the  young  men,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Timo- 
leonteum.  And  keeping  to  that  form  of  ciTil  polity 
and  observing  those  bwB  and  constitutions  which  he 
left  tLem,  they  lived  for  a  coudderable  time  in  pros- 
perity. 
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The  author  of  the  poem  in  honoiir  of  Alcibiadee  upon  1 
his  winning  the  chariot-race  at  the  Olympian  gamea 
teUa  UH,  Somub"  (whether  he  were  Euripides,  as  is  • 
commonly  thought,  or  some  other  person),  that  the 
happy  man  ma»t  in  the  Jirst  place  be  horn  in  some 
famoaa  citi/.  But  for  a  man's  attaining  £he  tme  hap- 
piness, which  depends  so  very  much  on  the  character 
and  diepoaition,  I  hold  it  is  of  no  more  disadvantage  to 
be  born  in  a  mean,  obscure  country,  than  to  be  born 
of  a  small  or  pbin-Iooking  woman.  It  would  be 
ludicrous  to  think  that  lulis,  a  little  part  of  the  ""lall 
island  of  Ceos,  and  ^^a,  which  an  Athenian  once 
said  ought  to  be  removed,  like  an  eye-sore,  from  the 
port  of  PirtBus,  should  give  the  world  good  actors  and 

*  SodoM  Senedo,  to  whom  this  life  it  addnsMd,  vsa  s  dis- 
tjnguished  Bonun  'fiiend  of  Plutarch's.  He  WM  {bar  timea 
consol  under  Kerra  and  Trtqao. 
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poets*,  but  be  incapable  of  producing  a  just,  temperate, 
wise,  and  high-minded  man.  Those  arts,  which  exist 
for  wealth  or  honour,  are  likely  enough  to  wither  and 
decay  in  poor  and  undistinguished  towns ;  but  yirtue, 
like  a  strong  and  durable  plant,  may  take  root  and 
thrive  in  any  place  where  it  can  lay  hold  of  an  in- 
genuous nature  and  a  mind  that  is  industrious.  I  for 
my  part  shall  desire,  that  for  any  deficiency  of  mine  in 
right  judgment  or  action,  I  myself  may  be,  as  in  fiiir- 
ness,  held  accountable,  and  shall  not  ask  to  have  it 
attributed  to  the  obscurity  of  my  birthplace. 
2  But  if  a  man  undertake  to  write  a  history,  which  has  to 
be  collected  from  books  and  documents  not  easy  to  be  got 
in  all  places,  nor  written  always  in  his  own  language,  but 
many  of  them  foreign  and  dispersed  in  other  hands, 
for  him  undoubtedly  it  is  in  the  first  place  and  above 
all  things  necessary  to  reside  in  a  city  of  note,  addicted 
to  liberal  arts,  and  populous;  where  he  may  have 
plenty  of  all  sorts  of  books,  and  may  inform  himself  by 
personal  inquiry  of  such  particulars,  as  having  escaped 
the  pens  of  writers,  are  more  fidthfiilly  preserved  in  the 
memories  of  men,  lest  his  work  be  deficient  in  many 
even  of  those  points  which  it  can  least  dispense  with. 
For  me,  I  live  in  a  little  town,  where  I  am  content  to 
remain  not  to  make  it  less ;  and  having  had  no  leisure, 
what  with  public  business  and  with  my  hearers  in  phi- 
losophy, to  study  the  Roman  language  while  I  was  in 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  it  was  late  and  &r  on  in 

*  Simonides,  the  lyrio  poet,  waa  bom  at  Inlis  in  Ceos;  and 
Polos,  the  celebrated  actor,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  aoconnt, 
farther  on,  of  Demosthenes's  death,  was  a  native  of  iBgina.  The 
ode  in  honour  of  Alcibiades  is  quoted  in  his  life,  Chap.  11. 
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my  life  when  I  began  to  read  the  Latin  authors.  Upon 
which  what  happened  to  me  may  seem  strange,  though 
it  be  true ;  the  knowledge  of  words  did  not  so  much 
help  me  to  information  about  things,  as  did  my  pre- 
vious information  of  things  to  an  imderstanding  of  the 
meaning  of  words.  But  to  appreciate  the  graceful  and 
ready  pronimciation  of  the  Koman  tongue,  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  various  figures  of  speech  and  the  con- 
nection of  words  and  other  beauties  of  the  language  is, 
I  doubt  not,  an  admirable  and  delightful  accomplish- 
ment ;  only  it  requires  a  degree  of  practice  and  study 
which  is  not  easy,  and  which  will  better  suit  those  who 
have  more  leisure  and  time  enough  yet  before  them  for 
the  occupation. 

And  so,  in  giving  an  account  of  Demosthenes  and  of  S 
Cicero,  with  whom  I  compare  him  among  the  Romans, 
the  parallel  I  shall  draw  of  their  natural  dispositions 
and  their  characters  will  be  taken  upon  their  actions 
and  their  lives  as  statesmen,  and  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  criticise  their  orations  one  against  the  other, 
to  show  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  charming 
or  the  more  powerful  speaker.  For  here,  as  Ion 
says,  we  are  but  like  the  fish  upon  dry  land ;  a  pro- 
verb which  the  bold  Csecilius*  perhaps  forgot,  when 
he  ventured  on  the  ambitious  attempt  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  orators :  and,  possibly,  if  it  were  a 
thing  obvious  and  easy  for  every  man  to  know  himself y 
the  precept  had  not  passed  for  an  oracle.     The  divine 

*  Gsedlitis  was  a  rhetorician  whose  works  were  probably  very 
much  read  in  Plutarch's  time.  He  was  a  Sicilian  Ghreek,  and, 
according  to  one  account,  a  Jew  in  religion.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus. 
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power  seems  originally  to  have  designed  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  upon  the  same  plan,  giving  them  many  simi- 
larities in  their  natural  characters  (love  of  distinction,  love 
of  liberty  in  civil  life,  and  want  of  courage  in  dangers  and 
war),  and  to  have  added  many  coincidences  in  their  for- 
tunes. I  think  there  can  hardly  be  found  two  other 
public  speakers  who  from  small  and  obscure  beginnings 
became  so  great  and  mighty  ;  who  both  contested  with 
kings  and  tyrants ;  both  lost  their  daughters ;  were  driven 
out  of  their  coimtry,  and  returned  with  honour ;  who, 
flying  from  thence  again,  were  both  seized  upon  by  their 
enemies,  and  at  last  ended  their  lives  with  the  liberty  of 
their  countiTnien.  So  that  if  we  were  to  suppose  there 
had  been  a  trial  of  skill  between  nature  and  fortune,  a» 
there  is  sometimes  between  artists,  it  would  be  hard  to 
judge  whether  the  former  had  made  them  most  alike  in 
their  characters,  or  the  latter  in  their  lives.  We  will 
speak  of  the  eldest  first. 
4  Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen, 
as  Theopompus  informs  us,  of  good  rank  and  quality,  and 
was  sumamed  the  Sword-maker,  because  he  had  a  large 
manufactory  where  he  employed  slaves  skilled  in  that  art. 
Of  what  jEschines  the  orator  said  of  his  mother,  that  she 
was  the  child  of  a  certain  Gylon,  banished  from  Athens  for 
treason,  and  of  a  barbarian  woman,  I  can  affirm  nothing, 
whether  he  spoke  true  or  slandered  and  maligned  her. 
This  is  certain,  that  Demosthenes  being  as  yet  but  seven 
years  old  was  left  by  his  fiither  in  affluent  circumstances, 
the  whole  assessed  value  of  his  estate  being  little  short 
of  fifteen  talents,  and  that  he  was  wronged  by  his  guard- 
ians, who  embezzled  part  of  his  fortune  and  neglected 
the  rest;  so  that  even  his  teachers  were  defrauded  of  their 
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salaries.  This  was  why  he  did  not  have  the  liberal 
education  that  he  should  have  had;  besides  that  on 
account  of  wealmess  and  delicate  health  his  mother 
would  not  let  him  exert  himself,  and  his  teachers  for- 
bore to  urge  him.  He  was  meagre  and  sickly  from  the 
first,  and  had  his  nickname  of  Batalus  given  him,  it  is 
said,, by  the  boys,  in  derision  of  his  appearance ;  Batalus 
being,  as  some  tell  us,  a  certain  enervated  flute-player, 
in  ridicule  of  whom  Antiphanes  wrote  a  play  ;  though 
others  speak  of  him  as  a  writer  of  sportive  verses  and 
drinking  songs.  But  Argas,  which  they  say  was  another 
of  his  nicknames,  was  either  given  him  for  his  temper,  as 
being  savage  and  spiteful,  argas  being  one  of  the  poetical 
words  for  a  snake,  or  for  his  disagreeable  way  of  speaking, 
Argas  being  the  name  of  a  poet,  who  composed  very 
harshly  and  disagreeably.  So  much,  as  Plato  says,  fur 
such  matters. 

The  first  occasion  that  called  out  his  passion  for  5 
oratory,  they  say,  was  this.  Callistratus  the  orator  was 
to  plead  in  open  court  in  the  cause  of  Oropus,  and  the 
excitement  and  interest  as  to  the  issue  was  veiy  great, 
as  well  because  of  the  ability  of  the  speaker,  who  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  as  also  for  the  fame 
of  the  action  itself.*  Therefore  Demosthenes,  having 
heard  the  tutors  and  schoolmasters  agreeing  among 
themselves  to  be  present  at  this  trial,  with  much  impor- 
tunity persuades  his  tutor  to  take  him  along  with  him 
to  the  hearing;  who,  having  some  acquaintance  with 
the  doorkeepers,  procured  a  place  where  the  boy  might 
sit  imseen  and  hear  what  was  said.     Callistratus  having 

*  A  funona  case,  but  of  uncertain  date,  and  the  drcnmfitances 
unknown.    Oropus  was  on  the  debateable  BcBOtian  frontier. 
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got  the  day  and  being  mucli  admired,  the  boy  regarded 
his  glory  with  a  kind  of  emulation^  when  he  saw  hm 
receiving  congratulations  and  attended  on  his  way  by 
the  multitude ;  but  his  wonder  was  more  excited  by 
the  power  of  the  oratory,  which  seemed  to  have  the 
feculty  to  subdue  and  win  over  anything.  From  this 
time,  therefore,  bidding  farewell  to  other  sorts  of  learning 
and  study,  he  did  nothing  but  practise  and  labour  at 
declaiming,  as  if  he  too  would  be  an  orator.  He  took 
Isseus  as  his  master  in  speaking,  though  Isocrates  at  that 
time  was  giving  lessons ;  whether,  as  some  say,  because 
in  his  condition  as  an  orphan  he  was  not  able  to  pay 
Isocrates  his  stated  fee  of  ten  minae,  or  because  he  pre- 
ferred Isaeus^s  speaking,  as  being  more  business-like 
and  effective  in  actual  use.  Hermippus  speaks  of  hav- 
ing met  with  some  memoirs  without  any  author^s  name, 
in  which  Demosthenes  was  stated  to  have  studied  under 
Plato  and  to  have  Icamt  much  of  his  eloquence  from 
him,  and  mentions  Ctesibius  as  saying,  that  Demosthenes 
secretly  obtained,  through  Callias  of  Syracuse  and  some 
others,  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  Isocrates  and 
Alcidamas,  and  mastered  them  both  thoroughly. 

Any  way,  as  soon  as  he  was  grown  up,  he  went  to 
law  with  his  guardians  and  set  to  work  to  write  speeches 
against  them ;  who  on  their  part  did  not  &il  to  resort 
to  various  evasions  and  pleas  for  new  trials ;  and  De- 
mosthenes, who  was  thus,  as  Thucydides  says,  taught 
his  hmrveaa  not  idly,  but  in  real  dangers,  though  suc- 
cessful in  his  suit,  was  yet  unable  to  recover  so  much 
as  a  small  fraction  of  his  patrimony :  all  he  got  was 
some  degree  of  confidence  in  speaking  and  some  com-^ 
petent  experience  in  it.    And  having  tasted  the  honour 
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and  power  which  are  acquired  by  pleadings,  he  now 
essayed  to  come  forth  and  take  a  part  in  political 
business.  And,  as  it  is  said  of  Laomedon  the  Orcho- 
menian,  that  by  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  used  to 
run  long  distances  to  keep  off  some  disease  of  his  spleen, 
and  by  that  means  having  established  the  habit  of  his 
body,  he  entered  himself  at  the  great  garland  games*, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  runners  at  the  long  race ; 
so  it  happened  to  Demosthenes,  who,  first  venturing 
upon  oratory  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  private  pro- 
perty, by  this  means  acquired  ability  in  speaking,  and 
at  length  in  public  business,  as  it  were  in  the  great 
games,  came  to  have  the  pre-eminence  of  all  competitors 
on  the  speaker^s  stand.  But  when  he  first  addressed 
the  assembly,  he  was  received  with  outcries,  and 
laughed  down,  people  not  understanding  his  style,  which 
seemed  to  be  confused  in  its  sentences  and  tortured 
with  formal  arguments  to  a  most  harsh  and  disagreeable 
excess.  Besides  he  had,  it  seems,  a  weakness  in  his 
voice,  an  indistinct  utterance,  and  a  shortness  of  breath, 
which  disjointed  his  sentences,  and  obscured  his  mean- 
ing. So  that  at  last  he  gave  up  the  assembly;  and  as 
he  was  walking  and  saimtering  in  dejection  about  the 
Piraeus,  Eunomus  the  Thriasian,  then  a  very  old  man, 
saw  him  and  came  up  and  upbraided  him,  telling  him 
that  his  diction  was  more  than  any  other  man^s  like  that 
of  Pericles,  and  that  he  was  wanting  to  himself  through 
cowardice  and  meanness  of  spirit,  not  confironting  the 
people  boldly  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  instead  of  fitting 

'  *  *  The  Olympic,  I^hian,  Isthmian  and  l^emean  Games,  where 
the  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands. 
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his  body  for  action,  letting  it  lose  its  powers  through 
sloth  and  negligence. 
7      Another  time,  when  the  assembly  had  reiused  to  hear 
himi  and  he  was  going  home  with  his  head  muffled  up, 
taking  it  veiy  heavily,  they  relate  that  Satyrus  the  actor 
followed   him,  and  being  his  ^imiliar   acquaintance, 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.     To  whom  when 
Demosthenes  bemoaned  himself,  that  having  been  the 
most  industrious  of  all  the  pleaders,  and  having  almost 
spent  the  whole  strength  and  vigour  of  his  body  in  that 
employment,  he  could  not  find  any  acceptance  with  the 
people,  -^  that  drunken  sots,  mariners,  and  illiteratefeUows 
were  heard  and  had  the  hustings  for  their  own,  while  he 
himself  was  despised,  ''  Tou  say  true,  Demosthenes," 
replied  Satyrus,  ''  but  I  will  soon  show  you  the  cause 
of  and  the  remedy  for  all  this,  if  you  will  repeat  to  me 
some  passage  out  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles."    Which 
when  Demosthenes  had  done,  Satyrus  taking  it  up  after 
him,  gave  the  same  passage  in  his  rendering  such  a  new 
form  by  ddiTering  it  in  the  propa  spirit  and  diaracter, 
that  to  Demosthenes  it  seemed  quite  another  thing.    By 
this  being  convinced  how  much  grace  and  ornament 
language  acquires  from  action,  he  began  to  esteem  it  a 
small  matter  and  as  good  as  nothing  for  a  man  to  exer- 
cise himself  in  declaiming,  if  he  neglected  enunciation 
and  delivery.     Hereupon  he  built  himself  a  place  to 
study  in  under  ground  (which  was  still  remaining  in 
our  time),  and  hither  he  would  come  constantly  every 
day  to  form  his  action  and  exercise  his  voice ;  and  would 
go  on  thus  very  often  for  two  or  three  months  together, 
shaving  one  half  of  his  head,  that  so  for  shame  he  might 
not  go  from  home,  though  he  desired  it  ever  so  much. 
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Nor  waA  this  all,  but  be  aJao  made  his  conyersation  8 
with  people  abroad,  his  common  speech,  and  his  business 
subservient  to  his  studies,  taking  from  hence  occasions 
and  arguments  as  matter  to  work  upon.  For  as  soon  as 
be  was  parted  from  bis  company,  down  be  would  go  at 
once  into  his  study,  and  run  over  everything  in  ordet 
that  had  passed  and  the  reasons  that  might  be  alleged 
for  and  against  it  Any  speeches  also  that  be  was  pre- 
sent at,  be  would  go  over  again  with  himself  and  reduce 
into  periods ;  and  whatever  others  spoke  to  him  or  be  to 
them,  be  would  correct,  transform,  and  vary  several 
ways.  Hence  it  was,  that  be  was  looked  upon  as  a 
person  of  no  great  natural  genius,  but  one  who  owed  all 
the  skill  and  ability  he  bad  in  speaking,  to  labour  and 
industry.  Of  the  truth  of  which  it  was  thought  to  be 
no  small  sign,  that  be  was  very  rarely  beard  to  speak 
ofif-band;  but  though  be  were  by  name  frequently 
called  upon  by  the  people,  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly, 
yet  be  would  not  rise  unless  be  had  previously  con^ 
sidered  the  subject,  and  came  prepared  for  it.  So  that 
many  of  the  popular  pleaders  used  to  make  it  a  jest 
against  him ;  and  Py theas  once,  scoffing  at  him,  said  that 
his  arguments  smelt  of  the  lamp.  To  which  Demosthenes 
gave  the  sharp  answer,  ''  It  is  true,  Pytheas,  that  your 
lamp  and  mine  would  tell  very  different  stories."  To 
others  however  be  would  not  much  deny  it,  but  would 
admit  that  be  neither  entirely  wrote  bis  speeches  be- 
forehand, nor  yet  spoke  wholly  extempore.  And  he 
would  affirm,  that  it  was  the  more  truly  popular  act  to 
use  premeditation,  such  care  being  a  kind  of  respect  to 
the  people ;  whereas  to  take  no  thought  bow  what  id 
said  is  likely  to  be  received  by  the  audience,  shows 
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dometliing  of  an  oligarchical  temper,  and  is  the  course 
of  one  that  intends  force  rather  than  persuasion.  Of 
his  want  of  courage  and  assurance  to  speak  on  the 
moment  they  make  it  also  another  argument,  that 
when  he  was  attacked  in  a  debate,  Demades  oflen 
oame  forward  on  the  sudden  to  support  him,  but  he 
was  never  observed  to  do  the  same  for  Demades. 
9  Whence  then,  may  some  say,  was  it,  that  ^dSschines 
speaks  of  him  as  so  astonishing  for  his  boldness  in 
speaking?  Or  how  could  it  be,  when  Python  the 
Byzantine  with  so  much  confidence  and  such  a  torrent  of 
words  inveighed  against*  the  Athenians,  that  Demo- 
sthenes alone  stood  up  to  oppose  him  ?  Or,  when  La- 
machus  the  Myrinaean  brought  a  panegyric  npon  king 
Philip  and  Alexander,  full  of  reproach  of  the  Thebanfl 
and  Olynthians,  and  at  the  Olympic  Games  recited  it 
publicly,  how  was  it,  that  he,  rising  up  and  recounting 
historically  and  demonstratively  what  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages all  Greece  had  received  from  the  Thebans  and 
Chalcidians,  and  on  the  contrary  what  mischie&  the 
flatterers  of  the  Macedonians  had  brought  upon  it,  so 
turned  the  minds  of  all  that  were  present,  that  the 
sophist,  in  alarm  at  the  outcry  against  him,  secretly  made 
his  way  out  of  the  assembly?  But  Demosthenes,  it 
should  seem,  regarded  other  points  in  the  character  of 
Pericles  to  be  unsuited  to  him ;  only  his  reserve  and  his 
sustained  manner  and  his  forbearing  to  speak  imme- 
diately or  upon  every  subject  and  occasion,  as  being  the 
things  to  which  principally  he  owed  his  greatness,  these 
he  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate,  neither  wholly 

*  These  are  his  own  words,  quoted  tcom  the  Oration  on  the 
Grown* 
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neglecting  tlie  gloiy  which  present  occasion  offered,  nor 
yet  willing  too  often  to  expose  his  faculty  to  the  mercy 
of  diance.  For  in  &ct  the  orations  which  he  spoke,  had 
much  more  boldness  and  confidence  than  those  he  wrote, 
if  we  may  believe  Eratosthenes,  Demetrius  the  Phale- 
rian,  and  the  comedians.  Eratosthenes  says  that  often 
in  his  speaking  he  would  be  transported  into  a  kind  of 
ecstacy,  and  Demetrius,  that  he  uttered  the  &mous 
metrical  adjuration  to  the  people. 

By  the  earthy  the  springs^  the  rivers^  and  the  streamSf 

as  a  man  inspired,  and  beside  himself.  One  of  the 
comedians  gives  him  a  name  for  his  bombast  about  knick-' 
knacksy  and  another  mocks  him  for  his  use  of  anti- 
thesis : — 

And  what  he  took^  took  back  ;  a  phrase  to  please 
The  very  fancy  of  Dernoathenes, 

Unless  indeed  this  also  is  meant  by  Antiphanes  for  a 
jest  upon  the  speech  on  Halonesus,  which  Demosthenes 
advised  the  Athenians  not  to  take  at  Philip's  hands,  but 
to  take  back,* 

All  however  agreed  in  considering  Demades  in  mere  10 
natural  gift  an  orator  impossible  to  surpass,  and  that  in 

*  HalonesoB  had  belonged  to  Athens,  but  had  been  seized  by 
pirates,  from  whom  Philip  took  it.  He  was  willing  to  make  a 
present  of  it  to  the  Athenians,  but  Demosthenes  warned  them 
not  on  any  ai'count  to  take  it,  unless  it  were  expressly  under- 
stood that  they  took  it  back  ;  Philip  had  no  right  to  give  what  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  back.  The  distinction  thus  put  was  ap- 
parently the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry.  Athenseus 
quotes  fire  other  passages  from  the  comic  writers,  playing  upon 
it  in  the  same  way. 
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his  speeches  made  on  the  moment  he  excelled  all  the 
study  and  preparation  of  Demosthenes.  Ariston  the 
Chian  has  recorded  a  judgment  which  Theophrastus 
passed  upon  the  orators ;  for  being  asked  what  sort  of 
orator  he  thought  Demosthenes,  he  answered,  '^  Worthy 
of  Athens ; "  and  then,  what  he  thought  of  Demades, 
he  answered,  ^'More  than  worthy."  And  the  same 
philosopher  records,  that  Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian,  one 
of  the  Athenian  politicians  about  that  time,  was  wont 
to  say,  that  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  oratory  but 
Phocton  the  ablest,  as  he  expressed  the  most  sense  in 
the  fewest  words.  And,  indeed  it  is  related  that  De- 
mosthenes himself  as  often  as  Phocion  stood  up  to  an- 
swer him,  would  say  to  his  acquaintance,  '^  Here  comes 
the  knife  to  my  speech."  Tet  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  had  this  feeling  for  his  powers  of  speaking 
or  for  his  life  and  character,  meaning  that  one  word 
or  nod  from  a  man  who  was  really  trusted,  would  go 
further  than  a  thousand  lengthy  periods  from  others. 
11  Demetrius  the  Phalerian  tells  us,  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  Demosthenes  himseli^  now  grown  old,  that 
the  methods  he  made  use  of  to  remedy  his  natural 
bodily  infirmities  and  defects  were  such  as  these ;  his 
indistinct  and  slovenly  pronunciation  he  overcame  and 
rendered  articulate  by  repeating  passages  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth ;  his  voice  he  disciplined  by  declaiming 
and  reciting  speeches  or  verses  when  he  was  out  of 
breath,  while  running  or  going  up  steep  places ;  and 
that  in  his  house  he  had  a  large  looking-glass,  before 
which  he  would  stand  and  go  through  his  exercises.  It 
is  told  that  some  one  once  came  to  request  his  assistance 
as  a  pltoder,  and  related  how  he  had  been  assaulted  and 
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beatoi.  ''  Certainly/'  said  DemostheQes,  '^ « othing  of 
the  kind  can  have  happened  to  you."  Upon  which  the 
other,  raising  his  voice,  exclaimed  loudly,  "  What,  De- 
mosthenes, nothing  has  been  done  to  me  ?  "  ''  Ah," 
replied  Demosthenes, ''  now  I  hear  the  voice  of  one  that 
has  been  injured  and  cruelly  treated."  Of  such  conse- 
quence towards  gaining  belief  did  he  esteem  the  tone 
and  action  of  the  speaker.  The  action  which  he  used 
himself  was  wonderfully  pleasing  to  the  common  people; 
but  persons  of  taste  and  education,  as  for  example 
Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  looked  upon  his  intonation  as 
something  undignified,  servile,  and  effeminate.  And 
Hermippus  says  that  Mdon  was  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  ancient  orators  compared  with  those  of  his  own  time, 
and  his  answer  was  that  in  the  actual  speaking  it  was 
impossible  not  to  admire  them  for  the  composure  and 
the  high  style  in  which  they  reasoned  with  the  people ; 
but  that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  they  are 
read,  certainly  appear  to  be  superior  in  point  of  con- 
struction, and  more  eflfective.*  His  written  speeches 
beyond  all  question  are  characterised  by  a  most  austere 
tone  and  by  their  severity :  though  in  mere  extempore 
retorts  and  rejoinders  he  did  not  abstain  from  mockery. 
When  Demades  said,  '' Demosthenes  teach  me  I  So 
might  the  sow  teach  Minerva  I  "  '*  Was  it  this  Minerva," 
he  replied,  "  that  was  lately  foimd  playing  the  harlot  in 
Collytufl  ?  "t    When  the  thief,  who  had  the  nickname 

*  -SIsion  was  a  fellow-scholar  with  Demosthenes.  The  com- 
parison in  lus  remarks  gives  the  superiority  in  manner  to  the 
old  speakers,  whom  he  remembered  in  his  youth,  but  in  con- 
stmction  to  Demosthenes  his  cotemporaiy. 

t  "Sus  Minervam,"  the  proverb.  Collytus,  together  with 
Melite,  formed  the  south-west,  and  apparently  the  more  agree- 
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of  the  Brazen,  was  attempting  to  say  something  about 
his  sitting  up  late  and  writing  by  candlelight,  "  I  know 
very  well,"  said  he,  "  that  you  had  rather  have  all  lights 
out ;  and  wonder  not,  O  men  of  Athens,  at  the  many 
robberies  which  are  committed,  since  we  have  thieves  of 
brass  and  walls  of  clay."  But  on  these  points,  though 
we  have  more  to  mention,  we  will  add  nothing  at  pre- 
sent. We  proceed  to  take  an  estimate  of  his  character 
from  his  axstions  and  his  life  a^  a  statesman. 
12      His  first  entering  into  public  business  was  during 

Phodan  ^®  ^°^®  ^^  ^®  Phocian  war,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
^"^ar*  and  as  msj  be  collected  from  his  Philippic  orations ;  of 
to  346.    which  some  were  mside  after  that  action  was  over,  and 

Theflrst  , 

Philip-   the  earliest  refer  to  its  concluding  events.     It  is  clear 

S52!   '  *  that  he  engaged  in  the  accusation  of  Midias  when  two 

and  thirty  years  old,  and  that  at  that  time  he  had  no 

interest  or  reputation  as  a  politician.     And  this  it  was, 

I  imagine,  that  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  action 

and  accept  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compromise.     For  of 

himself 

Se  was  no  easy  or  good-natured  man^* 

but  of  a  determined  disposition  and  resolute  to  see 
himself  righted ;  however,  finding  it  a  hard  matter  and 
above  his  strength  to  deal  with  Midias,  a  man  so  forti- 
fied with  money,  eloquence,  and  friends,  he  yielded  to 

able  part  of  Athens.  Plutarch,  consoling  a  friend  who  was 
banished  from  his  native  city,  tells  him  people  cannot  all  live 
where  they  like  best;  it  is  not  every  Athenian  can  live  in 
Collyttis,  nor  does  a  Tnan  consider  himself  a  miserable  exiles  who 
has  to  leave  a  house  in  Melite  and  take  one  in  Diomea, 

*  Said  of  Achilles  in  battle  after  the  death  of  Patrodus.-* 
Iliad  zz.  467. 
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the  intercession  made  on  his  behalf.  But  had  he  felt 
himself  likely  and  able  to  gain  the  day,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  three  thousand  drachmas  could  have  taken  off 
the  edge  of  his  revenge.  The  object  which  he  chose 
for  himself  in  political  action  was  noble  and  just,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Greece  against  Philip ;  and  so  well 
and  worthily  did  he  do  it,  that  he  soon  grew  £unous, 
and  excited  attention  everywhere  for  his  eloquence  and 
courage  in  speaking.  He  was  admired  through  all 
Greece,  the  king  of  Persia  courted  him,  by  Philip  him- 
self he  was  more  regarded  than  all  the  other  orators ; 
and  his  very  enemies  were  forced  to  confess  that  they 
had  to  do  with  a  man  of  mark ;  even  ^dSschines  and 
Hyperides  say  so,  when  they  accuse  and  speak  against 
him. 

So  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  ground  Theopom-  13 
pus  had  to  say,  that  Demosthenes  was  of  a  fickle  un- 
settled disposition  and  could  not  long  continue  firm 
either  to  the  same  men  or  the  same  afiairs.  Whereas 
the  contraiy  is  most  apparent ;  for  the  same  party  and 
post  in  politics  which  he  took  from  the  beginning, 
to  these  he  kept  constant  to  the  end;  and  was  so 
fiir  from  leaving  them  while  he  lived,  that  he  chose 
rather  to  forsake  his  life  than  his  purpose.  He  was 
never  heard  to  apologise  for  shifidng  sides,  like  De- 
mades,  who  would  say,  he  often  spoke  against  himself 
but  never  against  the  city;  or  as  Melanopus,  who 
being  generally  against  CaUistratus  but  being  often 
bribed  off  with  money,  was  wont  to  tell  the  people, 
*'  The  man  is  indeed  my  enemy,  but  we  must  submit 
for  the  good  of  our  country;"  or  as  Nicodemus  the 
Messenian,  who  having  first  appeared  on  Gassander^s 
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aide,  and  afterwards  taken  part  with  Demetrius,  said 
the  two  things  were  not  in  themselves  contrary,  it 
being  always  most  advisable  to  obey  the  conqueror.  We 
have  nothing  of  this  kind  to  allege  against  Demosthenes, 
as  one  who  would  turn  aside  or  prevaricate,  either  in 
word  or  deed*  There  could  not  have  been  less  variation 
in  his  public  acts  if  they  had  all  been  played,  so  to  say, 
from  first  to  last,  from  the  same  score.  Pansetius  the 
philosopher  says  that  most  of  his  orations  are  written^ 
as  if  they  were  to  prove  this  one  conclttsion,  that  what 
is  honest  and  virtiwits  is  for  itself  only  to  be  chosen ; 
as  that  of  the  Crown,  that  against  Aristocrates,  that  for 
the  Immunities*,  and  the  Philippics;  in  all  which  he 
persuades  his  fellow-citizens  to  pursue,  not  that  which 
seems  most  pleasant,  easy,  or  profitable ;  but  repeatedly 
tells  them  to  prefer  what  is  just  and  honourable  before 
their  own  safety  and  preservation.  So  that  if  he  had 
kept  his  hands  unsoiled  on  all  occasions,  if  his  courage 
in  war  had  been  answerable  to  the  generosity  of  his 

'  principles  and  the  dignity  of  his  orations,  he  might 
deservedly  have  his  name  placed,  not  in  the  number  of 
such  orators  a3  Moerocles,  Polyeuctus,  and  Hyperides, 
but  in  the  highest  rank  with  Gimon,  Thucydides,  and 
Pericles. 

14  Certainly  amongst  those  cotemporary  with  him, 
Phocion,  though  he  appeared  on  the  less  commendable 
side  in  the  commonwealth  and  was  counted  as  one  of 
the  Macedonian  party,  nevertheless  by  his  courage  and 
his  honesty  procured  himself  a  name  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Ephialtes,  Aristides,  and  Cimon.      But  Demo* 

*  More  oommonly  known  as  tha  oration  against  Leptines, 
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sthenes,  being  neither  to  he  relied  upon,  as  Demetritus 
says,  in  armSf  nor  wholly  on  all  sides  inaccessible  to 
offers  (for  how  invincible  soever  he  was  against  the 
gifts  of  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  yet  elsewhere  he 
lay  open  to  assault  and  was  carried  away  by  the  stream 
of  gold  which  came  down  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana), 
proved  himself  better  able  to  recommend  than  to  imitate 
the  virtues  of  past  times.  And  yet  (excepting  only 
Phocion)  in  his  life  and  manners  he  far  surpassed  the 
orators  of  his  time.  None  of  them  addressed  the 
people  so  boldly ;  he  attacked  imceasingly  the  &ults, 
and  opposed  himself  to  the  unreasonable  desires  of  the 
midtitude,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  orations.  Theopom- 
pus  writes  that  the  Athenians  having  called  upon  him 
to  accuse  a  certain  person,  he  refused  to  do  it ;  upon 
which  a  great  outciy  following,  he  rose  and  said, 
"  Your  coimsellor,  whether  you  will  or  no,  O  men  of 
Athens,  you  shall  always  have  me ;  but  a  sycophant  or 
&lse  accuser,  though  you  would  have  me,  I  shall  never 
be."  And  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Antiphon  was 
perfectly  aristocratical ;  whom,  after  he  had  been  ac- 
quitted in  the  assembly,  he  took  and  brought  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  and,  setting  at  naught  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  people,  convicted  hini  there  of  having 
promised  Philip  to  bum  the  arsenal ;  whereupon  the 
man  was  condemned  by  that  court  and  suffered  for  it. 
He  accused  also  Theoris  the  priestess,  amongst  other 
misdemeanours,  of  having  instructed  and  taught  the 
slaves  to  deceive  and  cheat  their  masters,  fi)r  which  the 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  her,  and  she  was 
executed. 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  written  for  ApoUodorus  15 
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the  speech  by  which  he  gained  his  cause  against  Timo- 
theus  the  general  in  an  action  of  debt,  and  also  those 
against  Phormion  and  Stephanus,  and  in  this  latter 
case  was  with  some  reason  thought  to  have  acted 
dishonourably,  for  the  speech  which  Phormion  used 
against  Apollodorus  was  also  of  his  making ;  he,  as  it 
were,  having  simply  furnished  two  adversaries  out  of 
the  same  shop  with  weapons  to  woimd  one  another. 
Of  his  public  orations  that  against  Androtion  and 
those  against  Timocrates  and  Aristocrates  were  written 
for  others,  before  he  had  come  forward  himself  as  a 
politician ;  they  seem  to  have  been  composed  when  he 
was  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  old.  That 
against  Aristogiton  and  that  for  the  Immunities  he 
spoke  himself,  at  the  request,  as  he  says,  of  Gtesippus 
the  son  of  Chabrias,  but,  as  some  say,  out  of  courtship 
to  the  young  man^s  mother ;  though  in  fact  he  did  not 
marry  her,  for  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  Samos,  as 
Demetrius  the  Magnesiau  writes  in  his  book  on  Per- 
sons of  the  same  Name.  It  is  not  certain  whether  his 
oration  against  ^schines  fer  Misconduct  as  Ambas- 
sador was  ever  spoken ;  although  Idomeneus  says  that 
^schines  wanted  only  thirty  voices  to  condemn  him. 
But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  fact,  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  own  language  in  their  orations  on  the 
Crown;  in  which  neither  of  them  speaks  clearly  or 
directly  of  the  cause  having  actually  come  to  trial. 
Let  others  decide  this  controversy. 
XQ  It  was  never  a  question  what  course  he  would  take 
The  in  politics ;  even  during  the  peace  he  let  nothing  that 
B.0. 846.  was  done  by  the  Macedonian  pass  without  conmient  and 
censure,  and  upon  all  occasions  kept  stirring  up  the  people 
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of  Athens  and  kindling  them  against  him.  And  so  in  the 
court  of  Philip  no  man  was  so  much  talked  of  or  of 
such  great  account  as  he;  and  when  he  went,  as  one  of 
the  ten  ambassadors  who  were  sent  into  Macedonia, 
though  all  were  listened  to,  yet  his  speech  was  answered 
by  the  king  with  most  care  and  exactness.  Not  that 
in  other  respects  Philip  treated  him  as  honourably  as 
the  rest,  or  showed  to  him  the  same  fevour  as  he  did  to 
-^schines  and  Philocrates.  And  so  when  they  came 
home  and  extolled  Philip  for  Ms  eloquence^  his  beautiful 
person,  nay,  and  also  for  his  plenteous  drinking,  De- 
mosthenes could  not  but  cavil  at  their  selection,  saying 
one  was  the  praise  of  a  rhetorician,  the  second  that  of 
a  woman,  and  the  last  the  merit  of  a  sponge ;  no  one 
of  them  the  proper  commendation  of  a  prince. 

But  when  things  tended  at  last  to  war,  Philip  on  17 
the  one  side  being  not  able  to  live  in  peace,  and  the  §J5^' 
Athenians  on  the  other  side  being  stirred  up  by  De-  •^^^*°^» 
mosthenes,  the  first  action  he  put  them  upon  was  an  840. 
expedition  to  Euboea,  which  by  the  treachery  of  the 
tyrants  had  become  subject  to  Philip :    and  on  his 
proposition  the  decree  was  voted,  and  they  crossed  over 
and  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of  the  island.     The  Belief 
next  was  the  relief  of  the  Byzantines  and  PerinthianSf  Jantfum 
who  were  attacked  by  the  Macedonians.    He  persuaded  rfnthiS, 
the  people  to  lay  aside  their  enmity  against  these  cities,  **^'  ^®' 
to  forget  the  offences  committed  by  either  of  them  in 
the  Social  War,   and  to  send  them  such  succoiu*s  as 
eventually  saved  and  secured  them.     Next  after,  he 
went  on  an  embassy  through  the  states  of  Greece, 
which  he  solicited  and  so  far  incensed  against  Philip, 
that,  a  few  only  excepted,  he  brought  them  all  into 
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a  general  league  to  resist  him.  So  that  besides  the 
forces  composed  of  the  citizens  themselves  there  was  an 
army  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse,  and  the  money  to  pay  these  mercenaries 
was  levied  and  brought  in  with  great  cheerfulness.  On 
which  occasion  it  was,  says  Theophrastus,  on  the  allies 
requesting  that  their  contributions  for  the  war  might 
be  ascertained  and  stated,  Crobylus,  the  popular 
speaker,  told  them.  War  couldnH  he  hoarded  at  so  much 
a  day.  Now  was  all  Greece  up  in  arms,  and  in  great 
expectation.  The  Eubceans,  Achseans,  Corinthians, 
Megarians,  Leucadians,  and  Corcyrseans,  their  people 
and  their  cities,  were  all  in  the  league.  But  the  hardest 
task  was  yet  behind,  left  for  Demosthenes,  to  draw  the 
Thebans  into  this  confederacy  with  the  rest.  Their 
country  bordered  next  upon  Attica,  they  had  great 
forces  for  the  war,  and  at  that  time  were  accounted  the 
best  soldiers  of  all  Greece ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  make  them  break  with  Philip,  who  had  so  recently 
laid  them  under  obligations  to  him  in  the  Phocian  war; 
more  especially  as  the  subjects  of  dispute  and  variance 
between  Athens  and  Thebes  were  so  continually  renewed 
and  exasperated  by  petty  quarrels  arising  out  of  the 
proximity  of  their  frontiers. 
18  But  when  Philip,  encouraged  by  his  good  success  at 
j^^P  Amphissa,  suddenly  seized  Elatea  and  possessed  him- 
BlaiM.,  self  of  Phocis,  and  the  Athenians  were  in  consternation, 
mS'  *"^^  ^^^®  durst  venture  to  rise  up  to  speak,  no  one 
knew  what  to  say,  all  were  at  a  loss,  and  the  whole 
assembly  in  silence  and  perplexity,  in  this  extremity  of 
affairs  Demosthenes  was  the  only  man  who  appeared, 
his  counsel  to  them  being  alliance  with  t^^e  Thebans. 
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And  having  in  other  ways  encouraged  the  people,  and, 
as  his  manner  was,  raised  their  spirits  up  with  hopes, 
he  with  some  others  was  sent  ambassador  to  Thebes : 
whither  Philip  also  sent  envoys  to  oppose  him,  two 
Macedonians,  says  Marsyas,  Amyntas  and  Clearchus, 
and  Daochus  a  Thessalian,  and  Thrasydseus.  The 
Thebans  did  not  feil  to  see  what  course  was  most  for  their 
good,  but  every  one  had  before  his  eyes  the  terrors  of 
war,  their  losses  in  the  Phocian  troubles  being  still 
fresh  in  recollection.  Such,  however,  was  the  force  and 
power  of  the  orator,  fanning  up,  as  Theopompus  says, 
their  courage  and  finng  their  emulation,  that  every- 
thing else  was  obscured,  and  casting  away  prudence, 
fear,  and  obligation,  in  a  sort  of  divine  possession  they 
chose  the  path  of  honour,  to  which  his  words  invited 
them.  And  this  success,  thus  accomplished  by  an 
orator,  was  thought  to  be  so  glorious  and  of  such  con^ 
sequence,  that  Philip  immediately  sent  heralds  to  treat 
and  petition  for  a  peace ;  Greece  was  all  aroused,  and 
up  in  arms  to  help ;  the  commanders  of  the  forces,  even 
those  of  the  Boeotians,  put  themselves  under  the  direction 
of  Demosthenes  and  observed  his  orders ;  he  managed 
all  the  assemblies  of  the  Thebans,  no  less  than  those  of 
the  Athenians ;  he  was  beloved  both  by  the  one  and  by 
the  other,  and  exercised  the  same  supreme  authority 
with  both ;  and  that  not  by  unfair  means,  or  without 
just  cause,  as  Theopompus  professes,  but  indeed  it  was 
no  more  than  was  due  to  his  merit. 

But  there  was,  it  should  seem,  some  divinely-ordered  19 
fortime,  commissioned  in  the  revolution  of  things  to  put  of*Cha- 
a  period  at  this  time  to  the  liberty  of  Greece,  which  J^c^m 
opposed  and  thwarted  their  actions,  and  foreshowed -^^^ust. 

A    A 
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also  hy  many  eigriB  what  was  about  to  happen.  The 
Pythian  prieateaa  uttered  predictions  of  evil ;  and  thia 
old  oracle  was  repeated  out  of  the  Sibyls'  verBca, — 

Tht  battle  on  Tkermodon  that  ihall  U 
Safe  at  a  distance  I  rfem're  to  tee. 
Far,  like  an  eagle,  leatching  in  the  air. 
Conquered  thail  toeep,  and  amque/iir  perish  Ihnre. 

Thermodon,  they  say,  is  a  little  livulet  here  in  our 
country  in  Chieronea,  running  into  the  Cephitraa,      But 


we  know  of  none  so  called  at  the  present  time ;  and  can 
only  conjecture  tiat  llie  atreamlet  now  called  Hemon, 
which  runs  by  the  sanctuaiy  of  Hercules,  where  the 
Greeks  were  encamped,  might  perhapa  in  tbose  days  be 
called  Thermodon,  and  afler  the  fight,  being  filled  with 
blood  and  dead  bodies,  upon  this  occasion,  as  we  guess, 
might  change  its  old  name  for  tliat  which  it  now  bears. 
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Duris,  however,  says  that  this  Thermodon  was  no  river, 
but  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  were  pitching 
a  tent  and  digging  a  trench  round  it,  found  a  small 
stone  statue,  which  by  some  letters  cut  on  it,  appeared 
to  be  a  figure  of  Thermodon  carrying  a  wounded 
Amazon  in  his  arms;  and  that  there  was  another 
oracle  current  about  it,  as  follows : — 

The  battle  on  Thermodon  that  shall  be, 
*      Fail  not,  black  raven,  to  attend  and  see; 
The  flesh  of  men  shall  there  abound  for  thee. 

In  fine,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  it  stands.  20 
But  Demosthenes,  we  are  told,  was  so  full  of  confidence 
in  the  Grecian  fprces,  and  so  elevated  by  the  sight  of 
the  courage  and  resolution  of  so  many  brave  men  ready 
to  engage  the  enemy,  that  he  would  not  have  them 
give  any  heed  to  oracles  or  hearken  to  prophecies,  but 
suspected  even  the  prophetess  herself  as  one  of  Philip' 8 
party  * ;  and  put  the  Thebans  in  mind  of  Epaminondas, 
and  the  Athenians  of  Pericles,  who  always  took  their 
measures  and  governed  their  actions  hy  reason,  looking 
upon  things  of  this  kind  as  pretexts  for  cowardice. 
Thus  far  he  acquitted  himself  like  a  brave  man.  But 
in  the  fight  he  did  nothing  honourahle,  or  answerable 
to  his  speeches ;  but  fled,  deserting  his  place  disgrace- 
fully, and  throwing  away  his  arms,  not  ashamed,  as 
Pytheas  observed,  to  belie  the  motto,  "With  good 
fortune,"  inscribed  on  his  shield  in  gold  letters.  Philip, 
in  the  first  moment  of  victory,  was  so  transported  with 
joy,  that  he  grew  extravagant,  and  going  out,  after  he 
had  drunk  largely,  to  make  a  riotous  visit  to  the  dead 

*  The  Pythoness,  he  said,  was  phUippizing, 
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bodies,  chanted  the  first  words  of  the  decree  of  Demo- 
sthenes, 

The  motion  of  VemostheneSf  Demosthenes' 8  «(w,* 

dividing  it  metrically  into  feet,  and  marking  the  beats. 
But  when  he  came  to  himself,  and  reflected  on  the  dan- 
ger he  had  been  in,  he  could  not  forbear  from  shudder- 
ing at  the  ability  and  power  of  the  orator  who  had  made 
him  hazard  his  life  and  empire  on  the  issue  of  a  few 
brief  hours.  The  fame  of  it  also  reached  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  the  king  sent  letters  to  his  satraps,  com- 
manding them  to  supply  Demosthenes  with  money  and 
to  pay  every  attention  to  him,  as  the  one  man  of  the 
Greeks  who  was  able  to  give  Philip  occupation  and 
find  employment  for  his  forces  near  home  in  the  troubles 

of  Greece.  This  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Alexander  by  some  letters  of  Demosthenes  which  he 
foimd  at  Sardis,  and  by  other  papers  of  the  Persian 
ofiicers,  stating  the  large  sums  which  had  been  given 
him. 
21  At  this  time,  however,  after  the  disaster  of  the  Greeks, 
the  speakers  of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  sought  further 
to  trample  upon  Demosthenes,  and  called  him  in  various 
ways  to  an  account  for  his  conduct.  But  the  people 
not  only  acquitted  him  upon  these  accusations,  but 
continued  towards  him  their  former  respect,  and  still 
invited  him,  as  a  lover  of  his  coimtry,  to  take  a  part  in 
public  afiairs.  When  the  bones  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  at  Chseronea  were  brought  home  to  be  solemnly 

*  Demdsthenis  DemdsthenSuSf  Paidnie^t  taH  eipen.  **  De- 
mosthenes, the  son  of  Demosthenes,  of  the  Peanian  township, 
made  this  motion," — ^the  usual  form  of  the  commencement  of 
a  vote  or  resolution  of  the  Athenian  Assembly. 
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interred,  they  chose  Demostlienes  to  make  the  Mineral 
oration.  They  did  not  show  under  the  misfortunes 
which  befell  them  a  base  and  ignoble  mtndj  as  Theopom- 
pus  writes  in  his  exaggerated  style,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  honour  and  respect  paid  to  their  coimsellor,  they 
made  it  appear  that  they  were  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
counsels  he  had  given  them.  The  speech  therefore  was 
spoken  by  Demosthenes.  But  the  subsequent  decrees 
he  would  not  allow  to  be  passed  in  his  own  name,  but 
made  use  of  those  of  his  friends,  one  after  another, 
looking  upon  his  own  as  unfortunate  and  inauspicious; 
till  at  length  he  took  courage  again  ailer  the  death  of 
Philip,  who  did  not  long  outlive  his  victory  at  Chaeronea; 
this,  it  seems,  being  what  was  foretold  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  oracle, 

Conquered  ahaU  weept  and  congrueror  perish  there, 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  death  of  22 
Philip,  and  laying  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  prepossess  Death 
the  people  with  courage  and  better  hopes  for  the  future,  Sja  M^' 
he  came  into  the  assembly  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
pretending  to  have  had  a  dream  that  presaged  some 
great  good  fortune  for  Athens;   and,  not  long  afler, 
arrived  the  messengers  who  brought  the  news  of  Philip's 
death.      No   sooner  had  the  people  received  it,  but 
immediately  they  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  de- 
creed that  Pausanias*  should  be  presented  with  a  crown. 
Demosthenes  appeared  publicly  in  a  rich  dress,  with  a 
chaplet  on  his  head,  though  it  were  but  the  seventh  day 
since  the  death  of  his  daughter,  as  is  said  by  ^schines, 

*  The  conspirator,  who  had  killed  Philip. 
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who  upbraids  him  upon  this  account  and  rails  at  him 
as  one  void  of  natural  affection  towards  his  children. 
Whereas  indeed  he  rather  exposes  his  own  poor  spirit 
and  effeminate  mind,  if  he  really  means  to  make  wail- 
ings  and  lamentation  the  signs  of  a  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  to  condemn  those  who  bear  such 
contingencies  with  more  temper  and  less  passion.  For 
ray  own  part,  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  wise  or  right  in 
the  people  to  crown  themselves  with  garlands  and  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  death  of  one  who  in  his 
success  and  victories,  when  they  were  a  conquered 
people,  had  used  them  with  so  much  clemency  and 
humanity ;  (for,  besides  provoking  fortune,  it  was  un- 
worthy in  itself,  to  make  Philip  a  citizen  of  Athens 
and  pay  him  honours  while  he  lived,  and  when  he 
fell  by  another's  hand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  their  delight, 
to  insult  over  him  dead,  and  to  sing  triumphant  songs, 
as  if  they  by  their  own  valour  had  vanquished  him) ; 
yet  I  must  at  the  same  time  commend  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes,  who,  leaving  tears  and  lamentations  and 
domestic  sorrows  to  the  women,  made  it  his  business  to  at- 
tend to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  And  I  think 
it  the  duty  of  him  who  would  be  accounted  to  have  a 
soul  truly  valiant  and  fit  for  government,  that,  standing 
always  firm  to  the  common  good,  and  letting  private 
griefs  and  troubles  find  their  compensation  in  public 
blessings,  he  should  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  character 
and  station,  much  more  than  actors  who  represent  the 
persons  of  kings  and  tyrantrf,  who,  we  see,  when  they 
either  laugh  or  weep  on  the  stage,  follow,  not  their  own 
private  inclinations,  but  the  course  consistent  with  the 
plot  and  with  their  part.     And  if,  moreover,  when  our 
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neighbour  is  in  misfortune,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  forbear 
offering  any  consolation,  but  rather  to  say  whatever 
may  tend  to  cheer  him,  and  to  invite  his  attention  to 
any  agreeable  objects,  (just  as  we  tell  people  who  are 
troubled  with  sore  eyes,  to  withdraw  their  sight  from 
bright  and  offensive  colours  to  green  and  those  of  a 
softer  mixture,)  from  whence  can  a  man  seek  in  his  own 
case  better  arguments  of  consolation  for  afflictions  in 
his  family,  than  from  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  by 
making  public  and  domestic  chances  count,  so  to  say, 
together,  and  the  better  fortune  of  the  state  obscure, 
and  conceal  the  less  happy  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual. I  have  been  induced  to  say  so  much,  because 
I  have  known  many  readers  melted  by  -^schines's 
language  into  a  soft  and  unmanly  tenderness. 

The  cities  of  Greece  were  inspirited  once  more  by  23 
the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  to  form  a  league  together.  J^Jg^** 
The  Thebans,  whom  he  had  provided  with  arms,  set  ™- 
upon   their   garrison,    and  slew   many  of  them ;    the  ander's 
Athenians  made  preparations  to  join  their  forces  with  tion  of 
them ;    Demosthenes  ruled   supreme   in   the  popular  B.a  385. 
assembly,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  Persian  officers  who 
commanded  imder  the  king  in  Asia,  inciting  them  to 
make  war  upon  Alexander,  whom  he  called  child  and 
simpleton,*     But  when  Alexander,  having  settled  mat- 
ters in  his  own  kingdom,  came  in  person  with  hia  army 
into  Boeotia,  down  fell  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and 
Demosthenes  was  hushed ;    the'  Thebans,  deserted  by 
them,  fought  by  themselves^  and  lost  their  city.     After 

*  Child  and  Murgites^  the  latter  being  the  character  held  up  to 
ridicule  in  an  old  poem  ascribed  to  Homer, — ^the  boy  who,  though 
fully  grown  up,  has  never  attained  the  sense  or  wits  of  a  man. 
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which  the  people  of  Athens,  all  in  distress  and  great 
perplexity,  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  Alexander, 
and  amongst  others,  made  choice  of  Demosthenes  for 
one;  but  his  heart  filing  him  for  fear  of  the  king^s 
anger,  he  returned  back  from  CithsBron  and  left  the 
embassy.  Alexander  sent  at  once  to  Athens,  requiring, 
as  Idomeneus  and  Duris  state,  ten  orators  to  be  delivered 
up  to  him,  but  as  the  most  and  best  historians  say, 
these  eight, — ^Demosthenes,  Polyeuctus,  Ephialtes,  Ly- 
curgus,  Moerocles,  Demon,  Callisthenes,  and  Gharide- 
mus.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Demosthenes 
related  to  them  the  fable  in  which  the  sheep  are  said  to 
deliver  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves ;  himself  and  those 
who  with  him  contended  for  the  people^s  safety  being, 
in  his  comparison,  the  dogs  that  defended  the  flock,  and 
Alexander  the  Macedonian  arch-wolf.  And  "as  we 
see  corn-dealers,"  he  said,  "  carry  about  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  in  a  dish  aH  a  sample,  and  by  that  sell  all  the 
stock,  so  you,  by  delivering  up  us,  do  at  the  same  time 
tmawares  surrender  all  yourselves  together  with  us;  " 
so  Aristobulus  the  Cassandrian  relates.  The  Athenians 
were  deliberating  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when 
Demades,  having  agreed  with  the  persons  whom  Alex- 
ander had  demanded,  for  five  talents,  undertook  to  go 
ambassador  and  intercede  with  the  king  for  them; 
whether  it  was  that  he  relied  on  his  kindness,  or  hoped 
to  find  him  satiated,  as  a  lion  glutted  with  slaughter. 
Certainly,  however,  he  went,  and  prevailed  with  him 
to  pardon  the  men  and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  city. 
21      So  he  and  his  friends,  when  Alexander  went  away. 

Defeat    were  great  men,  and  Demosthenes  was  quite  put  aside. 

B.C.  331.  When  Agis  the   Spartan  made  his  attempt,  he  also 
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made  some  sort  of  movement  in  his  fevonr ;  but  soon 
withdrew,  as  the  Athenians  would  take  no  part  in  it, 
and  Agis  was  slain,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  over- 
powered. During  this  time  however  the  indictment  cause 
against  Ctesiphon  concerning  the  Crown  was  brought  oown, 
to  trial.  It  had  been  first  commenced  when  Cheerondas  ^'^  ^^ 
was  archon,  a  little  before  the  battle  in  Chseronea,  but  it 
was  only  proceeded  with  ten  years  after,  in  the  year  of 
Aristophon,  and  was  then  fiimous  beyond  any  public 
cause  that  ever  was  tried,  alike  for  the  renown  of  the 
orators  and  for  the  generous  courage  of  the  judges,  who, 
though  at  that  time  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  were 
in  the  height  of  power  and  supported  by  the  favour  of 
Macedonians,  yet  would  not  give  judgment  against  him, 
but  acquitted  him  so  honourably,  that  Machines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  their  suffrages  on  his  side;  so  that 
immediately  after  he  left  the  city,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  teaching  rhetoric  about  the  island  of  Rhodes 
and  upon  the  continent  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Harpalus  fied  from  Alexan-  25 
der  and  came  out  of  Asia  to  Athens,  knowing  himself  Sjjj^ij, 
guilty  of  many  misdeeds  into  which  his  love  of  luxury  fe 
had  led  him,  and  fearing  the  king,  who  was  now  grown 
terrible  to  his  friends.   No  sooner  had  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  people  and  delivered  up  his  goods,  his  ships 
and  himself  to  their  disposal,  but  the  other  orators  of 
the  town  had  their  eyes  quickly  fixed  upon  his  money 
and  came  in  to  his  assistance,  persuading. the  Athenians 
to  receive  and  protect  their  suppliant.     Demosthenes  at 
first  gave  advice  to  chase  him  out  of  the  country,  and  to 
beware  lest  they  involved  their  city  in  a  war,  upon  an 
unnecessary  and  unjust  occasion.     But  some  few  days 
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after,  as  they  were  taking  an  account  of  the  treasure, 
Harpalus,  perceiving  how  much  he  was  pleased  with  a 
cup  of  Persian  manufacture,  and  how  curiously  he  in- 
spected the  sculpture  and  make  of  it,  desired  him  to 
poise  it  in  his  hand  and  consider  the  weight  of  the  gold. 
Demosthenes,  amazed  to  feel  how  heavy  it  was,  asked 
him  what  weight  it  came  to,  "  To  you,"  said  Harpalus, 
smiling,  '^  it  shall  come  with  twenty  talents."  And 
presently  after,  when  it  was  night,  he  sent  him  the 
cup  with  so  many  talents.  Harpalus,  it  seems,  was  a 
person  of  singular  skill  to  discern  a  man^s  covetousness 
by  the  air  of  his  countenance  and  the  look  and  move- 
ments of  his  eyes.  For  Demosthenes  did  not  resist  the 
temptation,  but  admitting  the  present,  like  an  armed 
garrison,  into  the  citadel  of  his  house,  he  surrendered 
himself  up  to  the  interest  of  Harpalus.  The  next  day 
he  came  into  the  assembly  with  his  neck  swathed  about 
with  wool  and  bandages,  and  when  they  called  on  him 
to  rise  up  and  speak,  he  made  signs  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
voice.  But  the  wits,  turning  the  matter  to  ridicule, 
said  that  certainly  the  orator  had  been  seized  that  night 
with  no  other  than  a  silver  quinsy.  And  soon  after, 
the  people,  becoming  aware  of  the  bribery,  grew  angry, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak  or  make  any  apology 
for  himself,  but  ran  him  down  with  noise ;  and  one  man 
stood  up  and  cried  out,  "  What,  ye  men  of  Athens,  will 
you  not  hear  the  cup-bearer?"*  So  at  length  they 
jbanished  Harpalus  out  of  the  city ;  and  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  called  to  accoimt  for  the  treasure  which  the 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  drinking  parties,  to  pass  the  cup  round, 
and  for  each  man,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  to  sing  some  verses. 
The  cup  in  the  hand  was  therefore  the  signal  for  listening. 
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orators  had  purloined,  thej  made  a  strict  inquisition 
from  house  to  house ;  missing  none  but  that  of  Callicles 
the  son  of  Arrhenides,  who  had  just  married,  and  this 
out  of  respect,  as  Theopompus  writes,  to  the  bride  who 
was  within,  they  did  not  allow  to  be  entered. 

Demosthenes  resisted  this  inquiry,  and  proposed  a  26 
decree  to  refer  the  business  to  the  court  of  Areopa-  demna- 
gus,  and  to  banish  those  whom  that  court  should  find  *5ri?eof^ 
guilty.  But  being  himself  one  of  the  first  whom  BjJ°**' 
the  court  condemned,  when  he  came  to  trial,  he  was  b-c*  824. 
fined  fifty  talents,  and  committed  to  prison ;  where,  out 
of  shame  of  the  charge  upon  which  he  was  condemned, 
and  through  the  weakness  of  his  body,  growing  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  the  confinement,  he  made  his  escape, 
hj  the  carelessness  of  some  and  by  the  connivance  of 
others  of  the  citizens.  We  are  told  at  least  that  he  had 
not  fled  fer  from  the  city,  when,  finding  that  he  was 
pursued  by  some  of  those  who  had  been  his  adversaries, 
he  endeavoured  to  hide  himself;  but  when  they  called 
him  by  name,  and  coming  up  nearer,  desired  he  would 
accept  firom  them  some  money  which  they  had  brought 
from  home  as  a  provision  for  his  journey,  and  for  that 
purpose  only  had  followed  him,  when  they  entreated 
him  also  to  take  courage  and  bear  up  against  his  mis- 
fortune, he  burst  out  into  much  greater  lamentation 
saying,  "  But  how  is  it  possible  to  be  otherwise  than  in 
affliction,  since  I  leave  a  city  in  which  I  have  such 
enemies,  as  in  any  other  it  is  not  easy  to  find  friends.'* 
He  did  not  show  much  fortitude  in  his  banishment, 
spending  his  time  for  the  most  part  in  ^^gina  and 
Troezen,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  looking  towards 
Attica.     And  there  are  sayings  of  his  recorded  scarcely 
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in  keeping  with  those  sentiments  of  generosity  and 
bravery,  which  he  had  expressed  in  his  former  days  as 
a  public  man.  As  he  was  departing  out  of  the 
city,  it  is  said,  he  lifled  up  his  hands  towards  the 
Acropolis,  and  exclaimed,  "  0  Lady  Minerva,  how  is  it 
that  thou  takest  delight  in  three  such  fierce  untract- 
able  creatures,  the  owl,  the  snake,  and  the  people?** 
The  young  men  that  came  to  visit  and  converse  with 
him,  he  deterred  from  meddling  with  state  affairs,  tell- 
ing them,  that  if  at  first  two  ways  had  been  proposed  to 
him,  the  one  leading  to  the  speaker's  stand  and  the  as- 
semhly,  the  other  going  direct  to  destruction,  and  he  could 
have  foreseen  the  many  evils  which  attend  those  who  deal 
in  public  business,  such  as  fears,  envies,  calumnies,  and 
contentions,  he  would  certainly  have  taken  that  which  led 
straight  on  to  his  death, 
27  But  now  happened  the  death  of  Alexander,  while 
o^Alex-  Demosthenes  was  in  this  banishment  we  have  been 
J[^^  speaking  of.  And  the  Grecians  were  once  again  up  in 
The  arms,  Leosthenes  doing  bravely,  and  drawing  a  circum- 
War.  vallation  about  Antipater,  whom  he  held  besieged  in 
Lamia.  Pytheas  the  orator,  and  Gallimedon,  called  the 
Crab,  fled  from  Athens,  and  taking  the  side  of  Antipater, 
went  about  with  his  friends  and  ambassadors  to  keep 
the  Grecians  from  revolting  and  taking  part  with  the 
Athenians.  But  on  the  other  side  Demosthenes,  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  ambassadors  that  came  fix>m 
Athens,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  and  gave  them  his 
best  assistance  in  persuading  the  cities  to  £dl  unani- 
mously upon  the  Macedonians,  and  to  drive  them  out 
of  Greece.  Phylarchus  says  that  in  Arcadia  there 
happened  a  rencounter  between  Pytheas  and  Demo- 
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BtheneB,  which  came  at  last  to  downright  railing,  while 
the  one  pleaded  for  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  for 
the  Grecians.  Pytheas  said,  that  as  we  always  suppose 
there  is  same  disease  in  the  family  to  which  they  bring 
asses'  milk,  so  wherever  there  comes  an  embassy  from 
Athens,  that  city  must  needs  be  indisposed.  And  De- 
mosthenes answered  him,  retorting  the  comparison: 
'^  Asses*  milk  is  brought  to  restore  health,  and  the  Athe- 
nians come  for  the  safety  and  recovery  of  the  sick." 
The  people  of  Athens  were  well  pleased,  and  decreed 
his  recal  from  banishment.  The  decree  was  brought 
in  by  Demon  the  Pseanian,  cousin  to  Demosthenes. 
They  sent  him  a  ship  to  iEgina,  and  he  landed  at  the 
Piraeus,  where  he  was  met  and  joyfully  received  by  all 
the  citizens,  not  so  much  as  an  Archon  or  a  priest 
staying  behind.  And  Demetrius  the  Magnesian  says, 
that  he  lifled  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  blessed 
this  day  of  his  happy  return,  as  far  more  ho7wurable 
than  that  of  Alcihiades ;  since  he  was  recalled  by  his 
countrymen,  not  through  any  force  or  constraint  put 
upon  them,  but  by  their  own  good-will  and  free  inclina- 
tion. There  remained  only  his  pecuniary  fine,  which 
according  to  law,  could  not  be  remitted  by  the  people. 
But  they  found  out  a  way  to  elude  the  law.  It  was 
customary  to  allow  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to  those 
who  were  to  iumish  and  adorn  the  altar  for  the  sacrifice 
of  Jupiter  the  Saviour.  So  this  ofiSce  for  that  occasion 
they  bestowed  on  Demosthenes,  and  for  the  perform- 
ance of  it  ordered  him  fifty  talents,  the  very  sum  in 
which  he  was  condemned. 

Yet  it  was  no  long  time  that  he  enjoyed  his  country  28 
afier  his  return,  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks  being  soon 
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Battle    ^  utterly  defeated.     For  the  battle  at  Cranon  happened 
noS^   in  Metagitnion,   in  Boedromion   the  garrison   entered 
iuiu^'  ^*^  Munychia,  and  in  the  Pyanepsion  following  died 
Demosthenes  in  the  following  manner.     Upon  the  re- 
Mace-    port  that  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  coming  to  Athens, 
oSS^   Demosthenes  with  his  party  took  their  opportunity  to 
5f  **^"    escape  privily  out  of  the  city ;  but  sentence  of  death 
leptem-  ^*®»  upon  the  motion  of  Demades,  passed  upon  them 
*^^'       by  the  people.     They  dispersed  themselves,  flying  some 
to  one  place,  some  to  another ;  and  Antipater  sent  about 
his  soldiers  into  all  quarters  to  apprehend  them.  Archias 
was  their  captain,   and   was  thence  called  the   exile- 
hunter.     He  was  a  Thurian  bom,  and  is  reported  to 
have  been  an  actor  of  tragedies,  and  they  say  that  Polus 
of  jEgina,  the  best  actor  of  his  time,  was  his  scholar ; 
Hermippus  however  reckons  Archias  among  the  disci- 
ples of  Lacritus  the   orator,  and  Demetrius  says,  he 
studied  with  Anaximenes.     This  Archias  finding  Hype- 
rides  the  orator,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Himerseus, 
the  brother  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  in  iEgina,  took 
them  by  force  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  -ffiacus,  whither 
they  were  fled  for  safety,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater, 
then  at  Gleonse,  where  they  were  all  put  to  death :  and 
Hyperides,  they  say,  had  his  tongue  cut  out. 
29      Demosthenes,  he  heard,  had  taken  sanctuary  at  the 
Death  of  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria,  and,  crossing  over  thithei* 
sthenes.  in  some  light  vessels,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  himself, 
and  the  Thracian  spearmen  that  came  with  him,  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accompany 
him  to  Antipater,  as  if  he  should  meet  with  no  hard 
iisage  from  him.     But  Demosthenes,  in  his  sleep  the 
night  before,  had  a  strange  dream.    It  seemed  to  him 
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ihat  he  was  acting  a  tragedy,  and  contended  with  Archias; 
and  though  he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  gave  good 
satisfaction  to  the  spectators,  yet  for  want  of  better  fur- 
niture and  provision  for  the  stage,  he  lost  the  day.  And 
so,  while  Archias  was  discoursing  to  him  with  many 
expressions  of  kindness,  he  sate  still  ip.  the  same  posture, 
and  looking  up  stedfastly  upon  him,  '^  O  Archias,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  as  little  aflfected  by  your  promises  now  as  I 
used  formerly  to  be  by  your  acting."  Archias  at  this 
beginning  to  grow  angry  and  to  threaten  him,  "  Now," 
said  Demosthenes,  "  you  speak  like  the  genuine  Mace- 
donian oracle;  before  you  were  Ijut  acting  a  part. 
Therefore  wait  only  a  little,  while  I  write  a  word  or 
two  home  to  my  family."  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
withdrew  into  the  temple,  and  taking  a  scroll,  as  if  he 
meant  to  write,  he  put  the  reed  into  his  mouth,  and 
biting  it,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  he  was  thoughtful 
or  writing,  he  held  it  there  for  some  time.  Then  he 
bowed  down  his  head  and  covered  it.  The  soldiers  that 
stood  at  the  door,  supposing  all  this  to  proceed  from 
want  of  courage  and  fear  of  death,  in  derision  called 
him  faint-hearted  and  coward.  And  Archias,  drawing 
near,  desired  him  to  rise  up,  and  repeating  the  same 
kind  things  he  had  spoken  before,  once  more  promised 
him  to  make  his  peace  with  Antipater.  But  Demo- 
sthenes, perceiving  that  now  the  poison  had  pierced  and 
seized  his  vitals,  uncovered  his  head,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  Archias,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  as  soon  as  you  please 
you  may  commence  the  part  of  Oeon  in  the  tragedy, 
and  cast  out  this  body  of  mine  unbmded.  But,  O 
gracious  Neptune,  I,  for  my  part,  while  I  am  yet  alive, 
arise  up  and  depart  out  of  this  sacred  place;  though 
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Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  have  not  left  so  mucli  asf 
thy  temple  unpolluted."  After  he  had  thus  spoken  and 
desired  to  be  held  up,  because  already  he  began  to 
tremble  and  stagger,  as  he  was  going  forward  and  pass- 
ing by  the  altar,  he  fell  down,  and  with  a  groan  gave  up 
the  ghost. 
30  Ariston  says  that  he  took  the  poison  out  of  the  reed, 
as  we  have  related.  But  a  certain  Pappus,  whose  ac- 
count is  preserved  by  Hermippus,  says,  that  as  he  fell 
near  the  altar,  there  was  found  in  his  scroll  this  begin- 
ning only  of  a  letter,  and  nothing  more,  "  Demosthenes 
to  Antipater."  And  that  when  his  sudden  death  was 
much  wondered  at,  the  Thracians  who  guarded  the 
doors,  reported  that  he  took  the  poison  into  his  hand  out 
of  a  rag,  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  that  they  imagined 
it  had  been  gold  which  he  swallowed ;  and  the  maid 
that  served  him,  being  examined  by  the  followers  of 
Archias,  affirmed  that  he  had  worn  it  for  a  long  time, 
as  an  amulet.  And  Eratosthenes  also  says  that  he  kept 
the  poison  in  a  hollow  ring,  and  that  that  ring  was  the 
bracelet  which  he  wore  about  his  arm.  There  are  va- 
rious other  statements  made  by  the  many  authors  who 
have  related  the  story,  but  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
their  discrepancies ;  yet  I  must  not  omit  what  is  said  by 
Demochares,  the  relation  of  Demosthenes,  who  says,  in 
his  belief  it  was  not  by  poison  that  he  met  with  so 
sudden  and  so  easy  a  death,  but  that  by  the  singular 
favmir  and  providence  of  the  gods  he  was  thus  rescued 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians.  He  died  on  the 
sixteenth  of  Pyanepsion,  the  most  sad  and  solenm  day 
of  the  Thesmophoria,  which  the  women  observe  by 
fasting  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.     Soon  after  his 
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death,  the  people  of  Athena  bestowed  on  him  such 
honours  as  he  had  deserved.  They  erected  his  statue 
of  brass ;  they  decreed  that  the  eldest  of  his  family 
should  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum;  and  on  the 
base  of  his  statue  was  engraven  the  femous  inscrip- 
tion,— 

Had  you  for  Greece  been  strong,  as  wise  you  were, 

The  Macedonian  had  not  conquered  her. 

For  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  say,  as  some  have  related, 
that  Demosthenes  made  these  verses  himself  in  Calauria, 
as  he  was  about  to  take  the  poison. 

A  little  before  we  went  to  Athens,  the  following  inci-  31 
dent  was  said  to  have  happened.  A  soldier,  being 
summoned  to  appear  before  his  superior  officer,  and 
answer  to  an  accusation  brought  against  him,  put  that 
•  little  gold  which  he  had  into  the  hands  of  Demosthenes's 
statue.  The  fingers  of  this  statue  were  folded  one 
within  another,  and  near  it  grew  a  small  plane-tree, 
fi'om  which  many  leaves,  either  accidentally  blown 
thither  by  the  wind,  or  placed  so  on  purpose  by  the 
man  Inmself,  falling  together,  and  lying  round  about 
the  gold,  concealed  it  for  a  long  time.  In  the  end,  the 
soldier  returned,  and  found  his  treasure  entire,  and  the 
fame  of  this  incident  was  spread  abroad.  And  many 
ingenious  persons  of  the  city  competed  with  each  other,  on 
this  occasion,  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  Demosthenes, 
in  several  epigrams  which  they  made  on  the  subject. 
As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  new 
honours  he  now  came  m  tor,  divine  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  Demosthenes  pursuing  him  into  Macedonia, 
where  he  was  justly  put  to  death  by  those  whom  he 
had  basely  flattered.  They  were  weary  of  him  before, 
but  at  this  time  the  guilt  he  lay  under  was  manifest 
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and  undeniable.  For  some  of  his  letters  vere  inter- 
cepted, in  which  he  had  encouraged  Perdiccaa  to  Ml 
upon  Macedonia,  and  to  nave  the  Grecians,  who,  he 
anid,  kuag  only  by  an  old  rotten  thread,  meaning  Anti- 
pater.  Of  tbis  he  was  accused  by  Dinarchna  the 
Corinthian,  and  Ca^aander  was  bo  enraged,  that  he  first 
slew  his  son  in  hia  bosom,  and  then  gave  orders  to 
execute  him ;  who  might  now  at  last,  by  his  own  ex- 
treme miafortuneB,  learn  the  lesson,  that  traitora,  who 
make  sale  of  their  country,  sell  themaelrcs  first ;  a  truth 
which  Demosthenes  Lad  oflen  foretold  him,  and  he 
would  never  believe.  Thus,  Soaius,  you  have  the  life 
of  Demosthenes,  &om  such  accounts  as  we  have  either 
read  or  heard  concerning  him. 


ALEXANJ)ER. 


It  being  my  purpose  to  write  the  lirea  of  Alexander  1 
the  king,  and  among  the  Eomana  of  CKsar,  by  whom 
Pompey  waa  overthrown,  let  me  at  once,  with  so  vast  a 
field  before  me,  forewarn  my  readers  to  expect  of  me  no 
detailed  account  of  all  their  iamous  actions,  but  rather, 
for  the  moat  of  them,  a  mere  epitome.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  I  am  writing,  not  histories,  but  lives.  And 
the  most  ^lendid  exploits  do  not  always  fiiniish  us 
with  the  clearest  evidence  of  virtue  or  vice  in  men ; 
aometimeB  a  trifiing  matter,  an  expression  or  a  jest,  gives 
a  better  insight  into  characters  than  the  most  famous 
sieges,  the  greatest  armaments,  or  the  bloodiest  battles 
whatsoever.     And  thus  as  portrait'painters  draw  their 
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likenesses  from  the  lines  and  features  of  the  face,  in 
which  the  character  is  seen,  and  take  little  account  of 
the  body,  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  devote  my  attention 
to  the  marks  and  indications  of  the  souls  of  men,  and 
while  I  endeavour  by  these  to  portray  their  lives,  may  be 
free  to  leave  the  great  matters  and  the  battles  to  be 
treated  of  by  others. 

It  is  generally  accepted,  that  on  the  father^s  side, 
Alexander  descended  from  Hercules  by  Caranus,  and 
from  ^acus  by  Neoptolemus  on  the  mo  therms  side.  His 
fether  Philip,  being  in  Samothrace,  when  he  was  quite 
young,  fell  in  love  there  with  Olympias,  herself  a  girl 
without  father  or  mother,  in  company  with  whom  he 
was  initiated  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  country*,  and  soon 
after  got  the  consent  of  her  brother  Arymbas,  and  mar- 
ried her.  The  young  bride,  before  the  night  of  the 
consummation  of  their  marriage,  dreamt  that  a  thunder- 
bolt fell  upon  her  body,  which  kindled  a  great  fire, 
whose  divided  flames  dispersed  themselves  all  about, 
and  then  were  extinguished.  And  Philip,  some  time 
after  he  was  married,  dreamt  that  he  sealed  up  his  wife^s 
body  with  a  seal,  bearing  the  impression,  as  he  fancied, 
of  the  figure  of  a  lion.  The  other  diviners  interpreted 
this  as  a  warning  to  him  to  look  narrowly  to  his  wife ; 
but  Aristander  of  Telmessus,  considering  how  unusual 
it  is  to  seal  up  anything  that  was  empty,  assured  him 
the  meaning  of  his  dream  was,  that  the  queen  was  with 
child  of  a  boy,  who  would  one  day  prove  as  bold  and 
courageous  as  a  lion.  Once,  moreover,  a  serpent  was 
seen  lying  by  Olympias  as  she  slept,  which  more  than 
anything  else,  it  is  said,  abated  Philip^s  passion  for  her ; 
and  whether  he  feared  her  as  an  enchantress,  or  thought 

*  The  Samothracian  or  Cabiric  Mysteriefl. 
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she  was  visited  by  some  superior  being,  and  so  looked 
on  himself  as  excluded,  he  was  ever  after  less  fond  of  hei 
conversation.  Others  say,  that  the  women  of  this  ooun^ 
try,  having  always  been  extremely  addicted  to  the 
enthusiastic  Orphic  rites,  and  the  wild  worship  of  Bac- 
chus (upon  which  account  they  were  called  Clodones, 
and  Mimallones),  observed  in  many  points  the  practices 
of  the  Edonian  and  Thracian  women  about  Moimt 
Haemus,  finm  whom  the  word  threskeuein'"'  seems  to  have 
been  derived,  as  a  term'for  superfluous  and  over-curious 
forms  of  adoration ;  and  that  Olympias,  in  her  pursuit 
of  these  wild  and  fanatical  inspirations,  to  perform  them 
with  more  barbaric  dread,  was  wont  in  the  dances  to 
have  great  tame  serpents  about  her,  which  sometimes 
creeping  out  of  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  fens,  sometimes 
turning  about  the  sacred  spears  and  the  women^s  chap- 
lets,  made  a  spectacle  which  the  men  could  not  look 
upon  widiout  terror. 

Philip,  we  are  told,  after  this  vision,  sent  Chaeron  of  3 
Megalopolis  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  by  which 
he  was  commanded  to   do   sacrifice  to  Ammon,  and 
henceforth  pay  honour  above  other  gods  to  him ;  and  was 
told  he  should  one  day  lose  that  eye  with  which  through 

*  Threskeiiein,  as  though  from  Tkressa,  a  Thracian  'woman. 
It  is  a  word  that  occurs  several  times  in  the  New  Testament^ — 
"  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels ;"  "  If  any  man 
among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but 
deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain.  Pure  reli- 
gion and  undefiled  before  God,"  etc.  It  was  naturally,  firom  the 
notion  of  performances  for  the  propitiation  of  a  deity,  extended 
to  that  of  habits  and  practices  of  religious  living,  and  was  in  this 
way  a  suitable  word  for  what  we  call  a  religion,  *'  according  to 
the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion" 
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the  diink  of  the  door  he  saw  the  god  under  the  form  of 
a  serpent  visiting  his  wife.  Eratosthenes  says  Olympias, 
when  she  went  with  Alexander  on  his  way  to  the  amiy 
in  his  first  expedition,  told  him  the  secret  of  his  birth, 
and  bade  him  behave  suitably  to  his  divine  extraction  ; 
but  others  say  she  wholly  disclaimed  any  such  preten- 
sions, and  used  to  ask  when  Alexander  would  leave  off 
maligning  her  to  Juno  ?  Alexander  was  bom  on  the 
July,  sixth  of  HecatombsBon,  which  the  Macedonians  call  Lous, 
the  same  day  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
burnt ;  which  Hegesias  of  Magnesia  makes  the  occasion 
of  a  conceit,  frigid  enough  to  have  stopped  the  confla- 
gration. The  temple,  he  says,  took  fire  and  was  burnt 
while  its  mistress  was  absent,  assisting  at  the  birth  oj 
Alexander,  All  the  Eastern  soothsayers*  who  happen- 
ed to  be  then  at  Ephesus,  looking  upon  the  ruin  of  this 
temple  to  be  the  forerunner  of  some  other  calamity,  ran 
about  the  town,  beating  their  faces,  and  crying,  that  this 
day  had  brought  forth  something  that  would  prove  fetal 
and  destructive  to  all  Asia.  Just  after  Philip  had  taken 
Potidsea,  he  received  these  three  messages  at  one  time, 
that  Paiinenio  had  overthrown  the  lUyrians  in  a  great 
battle,  that  his  race-horse  had  won  the  course  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to 
Alexander ;  with  which  being  naturally  well  pleased,  as 
an  addition  to  his  satisfaction,  he  was  assured  by  the 

♦  Eastern  soothsayers  is  in  the  Greek  literally  MagianSy  which 
however  Plntarch  perhaps  does  not  use  in  its  strict  original 
sense.  Diana,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  goddess  who  gave 
assistance  in  child-birth.  The  epithet  cold  was  the  ordinary 
Greek  expression  in  the  ease  of  a  poor  joke,  or  a  stupid,  unsuo* 
^essful  piece  of  wit. 
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divinem  that  a  son,  whose  birth  was  accompanied  with 
three  such  successes,  could  not  fidl  of  being  invincible. 

The  statues  that  give  the  best  representation  of  Alex-  4 
ander's  person,  are  those  of  Lysippus  (by  whom  alone 
he  desired  to  be  taken),  those  peculiarities  which  many 
of  his  successors  afterwards  and  his  friends  used  to  affect 
to  imitate,  liie  inclination  of  his  head  a  little  on  one  side 
towards  his  left  shoulder,  and  his  moist  eye,  having  been 
preserved  by  this  artist  with  great  exactness.  Apelles, 
who  drew  him  with  thunderbolts  in  his  hand,  made  his 
complexion  browner  and  darker  than  it  was  naturally ; 
for  he  waS)  they  say,  fair  and  of  a  light  colour,  passing 
into  ruddiness  in  his  face  and  upon  his  breast.  Aris- 
toxenus  in  his  Memoirs  tells  us  that  a  most  agreeable 
odour  exhaled  from  his  skin,  and  that  his  breath  and  his 
body  all  over  was  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume  the  clothes 
which  he  wore  next  him ;  the  cause  of  which  might 
probably  be  the  hot  and  adust  temperament  of  his  body. 
For  sweet  smells,  Theophrastus  conceives,  are  produced 
by  the  concoction  of  moist  humours  by  heat,  which  is  the 
reason  that  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  driest  and 
most  burnt  up,  afford  spices  of  the  best  kind  and  in  the 
greatest  quantity ;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  exhau&ts  all 
the  superfluous  moisture  which  lies  in  the  surface  of 
bodies,  ready  to  generate  putrefaction.  And  this  hot 
constitution,  it  may  be,  rendered  Alexander  so  addicted 
to  drinking,  and  so  choleric.  His  temperance,  as  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  body,  was  apparent  in  him  in  his  very 
childhood,  as  he  was  with  much  difficulty  incited  to 
them,  and  always  used  them  with  great  moderation, 
though  in  other  things  he  was  extremely  eager  and 
vehement ;  and  in  his  love  of  glory,  and  the  pursuit  of 
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it,  He  showed  a  solidity  of  high  spirit  and  a  magnanimity 
far  above  his  age.  For  he  neither  sought  nor  valued  it 
upon  every  occasion,  as  his  father  Philip  did  (who  used 
to  display  his  eloquence  like  a  common  rhetoric-teacher, 
and  had  the  victories  of  his  racing  chariots  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  engraved  upon  his  coin),  but  when  he  was 
asked  by  some  about  him,  whether  he  would  run  a  race 
in  the  Olympic  games,  as  he  was  very  swift-footed,  he 
answered,  he  would,  if  he  might  have  kings  to  run  with 
him.  Indeed,  he  seems  in  general  to  have  looked  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  dislike,  upon  the  professed 
athletes.  He  often  appointed  prizes,  for  which  not  only 
tragedians  and  musicians,  pipers  and  harpers,  but  rhap- 
sodists  also,  strove  to  outvie  one  another ;  and  delighted 
in  all  manner  of  hunting  and  cudgel-playing,  but  never 
gave  any  encouragement  to  contests  either  of  boxing  or 
of  the  pancratium.'"' 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  entertained  the 
ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia,  in  the  absence  of 
his  &ther,  and  entering  much  into  convei'sation  with 
them,  gained  so  much  upon  them  by  his  affability  and 
the  questions  he  asked  them,  which  were  £ir  from  being 
childish  or  trifling  (for  he  inquired  of  them  the  length 
of  the  ways,  the  nature  of  the  road  into  inner  Asia,  the 
character  of  their  king,  how  he  conducted  himself  against 
his  enemies,  and  what  kind  and  amount  of  forces  Persia 
brought  into  the  field),  that  they  were  struck  with 
admiration  of  him,  and  looked  upon  the  ability,  so  highly 
renowned,  of  Philip,  to  be  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  forwardness  and  higb  purpose  that  appe^ared  thus 
early  in  his  son.     Whenever  he  heard  Philip  had  taken 

*  Rhapsodists  were  reciters  of  Epic  verses.    In  ihepanera- 
tivm^  wrestling  and  boxing  were  combined. 
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any  town  of  importance  or  won  any  signal  victory, 
instead  of  rejoicing  at  it  altogether,  he  would  tell  his 
companions  that  his  father  would  anticipate  everything, 
and  leave  him  and  them  no  hope  of  performing  any 
great  or  famous  action.  For  being  more  bent  upon  action 
and  glory  than  either  upon  pleasure  or  riches,  he  esteem- 
ed all  that  he  should  receive  from  his  father  as  a 
diminution  and  prevention  of  his  own  future  achieve- 
ments; and  wished  rather  to  succeed  to  a  kingdom 
involved  in  troubles,  conflicts,  and  wars,  which  would 
afford  him  exercise  of  his  courage  and  a  field  of  honour, 
than  to  one  already  flourishing  and  settled,  where  his 
inheritance  would  be  an  inactive  life*  and  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The  care  of  his 
education,  an  it  might  be  presumed,  was  committed  to  a 
great  many  attendants,  preceptors,  and  teachers,  over 
the  whole  of  whom  Leonidas,  a  kinsman  of  Olympias,  a 
man  of  an  austere  temper,  presided,  who  did  not  indeed 
himself  decline  the  name  of  what  in  reality  is  a  noble 
and  honourable  office*,  but  in  general  his  dignity  and 
near  relationship  obtained  him  from  other  people  the 
title  of  Alexander's  foster-father  and  governor ;  and  he 
who  took  upon  him  the  actual  place  and  style  of  his 
pedagogue,  was  Lysimachus  the  Acamanian,  who,  though 
he  had  nothing  specially  to  recommend  him  but  his 
lucky  fancy  of  calling  himself  Phoenix,  Alexander, 
Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus,  was  much  in  favour,  and 
ranked  in  the  next  degree  after  Leonidas. 

*  The  padagofftu,  or  pedagogae,  wajB.  commonly  a  superior 
slave,  who  took  the  boy  about,  "  Phcenlz,  father,  old  friend,  pro- 
tected by  Zeus," — was  famous  from  the  speeches  of  book  ix.  of 
the  niad,  as  having  tended  the  child- AchiUes,  with  whose  father 
Peleus  he  had  taken  refuge. 
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6  Philonicus  the  Thessaliian  brought  the  horse  Buce- 
phalas*  to  Philip,  offering  to  sell  him  for  thirteen 
talents ;  but  when  they  went  into  the  field  to  try  him, 
they  pronounced  him  vicious  and  unmanageable;  he 
reared  up  when  they  endeavoured  to  mount  him,  and 
would  not  endure  the  voice  of  any  of  Philip's  attend- 
ants. Upon  which,  as  they  were  leading  him  away  as 
whoUy  useless  and  untractable,  Alexander,  who  stood 
by,  said,  "  What  an  excellent  horse  do  they  lose,  for 
want  of  address  and  boldness  to  manage  him  1 "  Philip  at 
first  took  no  notice  of  what  he  said ;  but  when  he  heard 
him  repeat  the  same  thing  several  times,  and  saw  he 
was  much  vexed  to  see  the  horse  sent  away,  "  Do  you 
reproach,"  said  he  to  him,  "  those  who  are  older  than 
yourself,  as  if  you  knew  more,  and  were  better  able  to 
manage  a  horse  than  they?"  ''I  could  manage  this 
horse,"  replied  he,  "  better  than  others  do."  "  And  if 
you  do  not,"  said  Philip,  "  what  will  you  forfeit  for 
your  rashness ? "  "I  will  pay,"  answered  Alexander, 
"  the  whole  price  of  the  horse."  At  this  the  company 
fell  a  laughing ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wager  was  settled 
amongst  them,  he  immediately  ran  to  the  horse,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  bridle,  turned  him  directly  towards 
the  sun,  having,  it  seems,  observed  that  he  was  dis- 
turbed at  and  afiraid  of  the  motion  of  his  own  sha* 
dow ;  then  letting  him  go  forward  and  running  along 
a  little,  and  stroking  him  gently,  when  he  found 
him  begin  to  grow  eager  and  fieiy,  he  let  fall  his 
upper  garment  softly,  and  with  one  leap  securely 
mounted  him,  and  when  he  was  seated,  by  little  and 
little  drew  in  the  bridle,   and  curbed  him  without 

*  Bucephalas,  not  Bucephalus,  appears  to  be  the  correct  form, 
though  authority  is  not  wanting  for  the  latter. 
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either  striking  or  spurring  him.  Presently,  when  he 
found  him  free  from  all  rebelliousness,  and  only  im- 
patient for  the  course,  he  let  him  go  at  ftdl  speed, 
inciting  him  with  a  commanding  voice,  and  urging  him 
also  with  his  heel.  Philip  and  his  friends  looked  on  at 
first  in  silence  and  anxiety  for  the  result,  till  seeing  him 
turn  at  the  end  of  his  career,  and  come  back  rejoicing 
and*  triumphing  for  what  he  had  performed,  they  all 
burst  out  into  acclamations  of  applause ;  and  his  father, 
sheddins^  tears,  it  is  said,  for  joy,  kissed  him  as  he 
came  dL  frJm  Ms  W,  and  ii  his  transport  said, 
"  O  my  son,  look  thee  out  a  kingdom  equal  to  and 
worthy  of  thyself,  for  Macedon  is  too  little  for  thee." 

After  this,  seeing  him  to  be  of  a  temper  easy  to  7 
be  led  to  duty  by  reason,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
compelled,  he  always  endeavoured  to  persuade  rather 
than  command  or  force  him  to  anything,  and  think- 
ing the  instruction  and  tuition  of  his  youth  to  be  of 
greater  difficulty  and  importance,  than  to  be  wholly 
trusted  to  the  ordinary  masters  in  music  and  poetry 
and  the  common  school  subjects,  and  to  require,  as 
Sophocles  says, 

The  bridle  and  the  rudder  too, 
he  sent  for  Aristotle,  the  most  learned  and  most  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  his  time,  and  rewarded  him  for 
his  services  with  a  suitable  and  becoming  munificence. 
For  he  repeopled  his  native  city,  Stagira,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  demolished  a  little  before,  and  restored  all 
the  citizens,  who  were  in  exile  or  slavery,  to  their 
habitations.  As  a  place  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies 
and  exercises,  he  assigned  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nymphs, 
near  Mieza,  where,  to  this  very  day,  they  show  you 
Aristotle^s  stone  seats,  and  the  shady  walks  which  he 
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frequented.  It  would  appear  that  Alexander  received 
from  him  uot  oul)'  his  doctrines  of  Morals  and  of 
Politics,  but  also  something  of  those  more  abstruse  and 
profound  theories,  which  these  philosophers,  hj  the 
very  names  they  gave  them*,  professed  to  reserve  for 
oral  conununication  to  the  initiated,  and  did  not  allow 
many  to  become  acquainted  with.     For  when  he  was 


in  Asia,  and  heard  Aristotle  had  published  some  trea- 
tises of  that  kind,  he  wrote  fa  hira,  using  very  plain 
language  to  him  in  behalf  of  philosophy,  the  following 
letter.  "Alexander  to  Aristotle  greeting.  Youhavenot 
done  well  t»  publish  your  books  of  Oral  doctrine  ;  for 
what  is  there  now  that  we  excel  others  in,  if  those  things 
which  we  have  been  inatmcted  in  be  kid  open  to  all  7 
For  my  part,  I  had  rather  excel  others  in  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  excellent,  than  in  power  and  dominion. 
Farewell."  And  Aristotle,  soothing  this  passion  for 
pre-eminence,  speaks,  in  his  excuse  for  himself,  of  these 

•  Acroatnatica  and  Epoptica,  Oral  and  Secret,  wew  tcrma 
applied  by  the  Pmpateti{»  (the  philosophera  of  Ariiitctle'a  school) 
to  what  we  ehould  call  Esoteric  doctrinen.  Acroama  ia  a  thing 
listened  to,  and  epoptei  (gee  p.  167,  note)  was  the  name  tor  ona 
who  had  been  admilled  to  the  Greater  Mjateries. 
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doctrines,  as  in  iact  both  published  and  not  published: 
as  indeed,  to  say  tlie  truth,  his  books  on  Metaphysics 
are  written  in  a  style  which  makes  them  useless  for 
ordinary  teaching,  and  serviceable  only,  in  the  way  of 
memoranda,  for  those  who  have  been  already  instructed 
in  the  subject,* 

Doubtless  also  it  was  to  Aristotle  that  he  owed  the  8 
inclination  he  had,  not  to  the  theory  only,  but  likewise 
to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  medicine.  When  any  of 
his  friends  were  sick,  he  would  prescribe  for  them,  and 
give  directions  for  their  treatment  and  course  of  diet, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  letters.  He  was  naouraUy  a  great 
lover  also  of  all  kinds  of  learning  and  reading.  Onesi- 
critus  informs  tis,  that  he  constantly  laid  Homer's 
Iliad,  according  to  the  copy  which  he  had  had  cor- 
rected by  Aristotle,  called  the  casket  copy,  with  his 
dagger  imder  his  pillow,  declaring  it  a  perfect  portable 
treasure  of  military  virtue.  When  he  was  in  the  Up- 
per Asia,  being  destitute  of  other  books,  he  ordered 
Haipalus  to  send  him  some ;  who  furnished  him  with  Phi- 
Ustus's  history,  a  great  many  of  the  plays  of  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  and  JBschylus,  and  the  dithyrambic  odes  of 
Telestes  and  Philoxenus.  For  a  while  he  loved  and 
cherished  Aristotle  no  less,  as  he  was  wont  to  say  him- 
self, than  if  he  had  been  his  father ;  as  he  had  received 
life  from  the  one^so  the  other  had  taught  him  to  live  well. 
Afterwards,  upon  some  mistrust  of  him,  yet  not  so 
great  as  to  make  him  do  him  any  hurt,  his  familiarity 
and  friendly  kindness  to  him  abated  so  much  of  its 
former  force  and  afiectionateness,  as  to  make  it  evident 
he  was  alienated  from  him.      However,  his  violent 

*  The  Ethics  and  Politics  were  meant  for  general  reading : 
the  Metaphysics  wQve  heads  of  his  lectures  to  his  advanced  pupils. 
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thirst  after  and  passion  for  learning,  which  were  once 

implanted,  and  had  grown  up  with  him,  never  decayed; 

as  appears  by  his  veneration  of  Anaxarchus,  by  the 

present  of  fifty  talents  which  he  sent  to  Xenocrates,  and 

the  care  he  took  of  Dandamis  and  Calanus. 

9      While  Philip  went  on  his   expedition  against  the 

B;^i>  Byzantines,  he  left  Alexander,  then  sixteen  years  old, 

b!SI°S40-  ^^  lieutenant  in  Macedonia,  committing  the  charge  of 

^*'       his  seal  to  him;  who,  not  to   sit  idle,   reduced  the 

rebellious  Msedi,  and  having  taken  their  town,  drove 

out  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  planting  a  colony  of 

several  nations  in  their  room,  called  the  place  after  his 

Battle    own  name,  Alexandropolis.    At  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 

ronea, '  which  his  father  fought  against  the  Grecians,  he  is  said 

*  to  have  been  the  first  man  that  charged  the  Thebans* 

Sacred  Band.     And  even  in  my  remembrance,  there 

stood  an  old  oak  near  the  river  Cephisus,  which  people 

called  Alexander's  oak,  because  his  tent  on  that  occa,- 

sion  was  pitched  under  it.     And  not  far  off  are  the 

graves  of  the  Macedonians  who  fell  in  the  battle.     This 

early  bravery  made   Philip  so  fond  of  him,  that  he 

even  delighted  to  hear  his  subjects  call  himself  their 

general  and  Alexander  their  king.     But  the  disorders 

of  his  family,  chiefly  caused  by  his  new  marriages  and 

attachments  (the  troubles  that  began  in  the  women's 

chambers  spreading,  so  to  say,  to  the  whole  kingdom), 

raised  various  complaints  and  differences  between  them, 

which  the  violence  of  Olympias,  a  woman  of  a  jealous 

and  resentfiil  temper,  made  wider,   by  exasperating 

Alexander  against  his  father.     The  most  signal  was  at 

the  wedding  of  Cleopatra  (whom  Philip  fell  in  love 

with  and  married,  she  being  much  too  young  for  him), 

when  her  uncle  Attalus  in  his  drink  desired  the  Mace- 
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donianB  to  pray  the  gods  to  give  them  a  la^vful  suc- 
cessor to  the  kingdom  by  his  niece.  This  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  throwing  one  of  the  cups  at  him, 
"  You  villain,"  said  he,  "  what,  am  I  then  a  bastard  ?  " 
Then  Philip  got  up  and  made  at  his  son  with  his  sword; 
but  by  good  fortune  for  them  both,  eitlier  his  rage,  or 
the  wine  he  had  drunk,  made  him  slip,  and  Ml  on  the 
floor.  At  which  Alexander  insulted  over  him :  "  See 
there,"  said  he,  ^'  the  man,  who  makes  preparations  to 
pass  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  overturned  in  passing  from 
one  seat  to  another."  After  this  drunken  scene,  he  and  his 
mother  Olympias  withdrew  from  Philip's  company,  and 
when  he  had  placed  her  in  Epirus,  he  himself  retired 
mto  Illyria.  About  which  time,  Demaratus  the  Corin- 
thian, an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  might  say  his  mind 
among  them  without  offence,  coming  to  visit  Philip,  after 
the  first  compliments  and  embraces  were  over,  Philip 
asked  him,  whether  the  Grecians  were  at  amity  with  one 
another,  "  It  ill  becomes  you,"  replied  Demaratus, 
"  to  be  so  solicitous  about  Greece,  when  you  have  in- 
volved your  own  house  in  so  many  dissensions  and 
calamities."  This  reproach  brought  him  to  reason,  and 
he  sent  presently  for  his  son  home,  and  with  Demaratus's 
help  induced  him  to  return. 

Afterwards,  however,  when  Pixodorus,  viceroy  of  10 
Caria,  sent  Aristocritus  to  treat  for  a  match  between  his 
eldest  daughter  and  Philip's  son  Arrhidaeus,  hoping  by 
this  alliance  to  secure  his  assistance  upon  occasion, 
Alexander's  mother  and  friends  presently  beset  him  with 
tales  and  calumnies,  as  if  Philip,  by  a  splendid  marriage 
and  important  alliance,  were  preparing  the  way  for  set- 
tling the  kingdom  upon  Arrhidceus.     In  alarm  at  this, 

c  c 
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he  despatched  Thessalus,  the  tragic  actor,  into  Caria,  to 
dispose  Pixodorus  to  slight  Arrhidssus,  both  as  illegiti- 
mate and  a  fool,  and  rather  to  ask  for  Alexander  as  his 
son-in-law.  This  proposal  was  fer  more  agreeable  to 
Pixodorus  than  the  former.  But  Philip,  choosing  a 
time  when  his  son  was  alone,  went  to  his  apartment, 
taking  with  him  Philotas  the  son  of  Parmenio,  one  of 
Alexander's  intimate  friends  and  companions,  and  there 
chid  him  severely,  and  reproached  him  bitterly,  that  he 
should  be  so  degenerate  and  unworthy  of  the  power  he 
was  some  day  to  have,  as  to  desire  the  alliance  of  a  mean 
Carian,  who  was  at  best  but  the  slave  of  a  barbarian 
prince.  He  wrote  also  to  the  Corinthians  to  send  Thessalus 
to  him  in  chains,  and  banished  Harpalus,  Nearchus, 
Erigyius,  and  Ptolemy,  his  son's  companions;  whom 
Alexander  afterwards  recalled,  and  raised  to  great 
honour.  But  when  Pausanias,  having  had  an  outrage 
done  to  him  at  the  instance  of  Attains  and  Cleopatra, 
Deathof  for  which  he  could  obtain  no  reparation,  murdered  Philip, 
B.0. 836.  the  guilt  of  the  act  was  laid  for  the  most  part  upon 
Olympias,  who  was  said  to  have  encouraged  and  ex- 
asperated the  enraged  youth  to  revenge ;  and  some  sort 
of  suspicion  attached  even  to  Alexander  himself,  who, 
it  was  said,  when  Pausanias  came  and  complained  to 
him  of  the  injury  he  had  received,  repeated  the  verse 
out  of  Euripides's  Medea :  — 

On  husbandf  brides  and  him  that  gave  the  bride.* 


*  Upon  all  of  whom,  says  Jason,  in  the  speech  from  which  the 
line  is  quoted,  Medea  is  threatening  to  take  her  revenge :  Jason, 
Creiisa,  and  Creon  in  the  play ;  Philip,  Cleopatra,  and  Attains  in 
the  allusion. 
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HoweTer,  he  took  care  to  find  out  and  punish  the  ac- 
complices of  the  conspiracy  severely,  and  was  indignant 
with  Olympias  for  treating  Cleopatra  inhumanly  in  his 
absence. 

Alexander  was  but  twenty  years  old,  when  he  sue-  11 
ceeded  to  a  kingdom  beset  on  all  sides  with  hostility, 
hatred,  and  danger.  For  not  only  the  barbarous  nations 
that  bordered  on  Macedonia  were  impatient  of  being 
governed  by  any  but  their  own  native  princes,  but  in 
Greece  also,  Philip,  though  he  had  been  victorious  in  the 
war,  yet,  as  the  time  had  not  been  sufficient  for  him  to 
complete  his  conquest  and  accustom  people  to  his  sway, 
had  simply  lefl  all  things  in  a  general  disorder  and  con- 
&sion.  It  seemed  to  the  Macedonians  a  veiy  critical 
time;  and  some  would  have  persuaded  Alexander  to 
give  up  all  thought  of  retaining  the  Greeks  in  sub- 
jection by  force  of  arms,  and  apply  himself  rather  to 
win  back  by  gentle  means  the  allegiance  of  the  tribes 
who  were  designing  revolt,  and  try  the  effect  of  indul- 
gence in  arresting  the  first  motions  towards  revolution. 
But  he,  with  quite  another  mind,  and  following  the  very 
opposite  course  of  argument,  resolved,  by  boldness  and 
a  lofly  bearing,  himself  to  earn  the  safety  of  his  kingdom, 
which  one  slightest  act  of  concession  would  encourage 
all  to  assail.  He  reduced  the  barbarians  to  tranquillity, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  war  from  them,  by  a  rapid 
expedition  into  their  country  as  far  as  the  river  Danube, 
where  he  gave  Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballians,  an  entire 
overthrow.  And  hearing  the  Thebans  were  in  revolt, 
and  the  Athenians  in  correspondence  ^ith  them,  he 
immediately  marched  through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
saying  that  to  Demosthenes  who  had  called  him  a  child 

0  c  2 
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v)hile  he  was  in  Illyria  and  in  the  country  of  the  Tribal- 
lians,  and  a  youth  v)hen  he  was  in  Theaaaly,  he  would 
appear  a  man  before  the  walls  of  Athens,  When  he 
Destruc-  came  before  Thebes,  to  show  how  willing  he  was  to 
Thebes,  accept  their  repentance  for  what  was  past,  he  only  de- 
manded of  them  Phoenix  and  Prothytes,  and  proclaimed 
a  general  pardon  to  those  who  would  come  over  to  him. 
But  when  the  Thebans  merely  retorted  by  demanding 
Philotas  and  Antipater  to  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
and  by  a  proclamation  on  their  part,  invited  all  who 
would  assert  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  come  over  to  them, 
he  led  on  the  Macedonians  to  the  attack  against  them. 
The  Thebans  indeed  defended  themselves  with  a  zeal 
and  courage  beyond  their  strength,  being  many  times 
outnumbered  by  their  enemies.  But  when  also  the 
Macedonian  garrison  sallied  out  upon  them  from  the 
Gadmea,  they  were  so  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  fell  in  the  battle ;  and  the  city 
itself  was  taken,  sacked,  and  razed,  Alexander's  hope 
being  that  so  severe  an  example  might  terrify  the  rest 
of  Greece  into  obedience,  and  in  order  also  to  gratify 
the  hostility  of  his  confederates,  the  Phocians  and 
Platseans.  So  that  except  the  priests,  and  some  few 
who  had  heretofore  been  the  iiiends  and  connections  of 
the  Macedonians,  the  family  of  the  poet  Pindar,  and  those 
who  were  known  to  have  opposed  the  public  vote  for 
the  war,  all  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand, 
were  publicly  sold  for  slaves ;  upwards  of  six  thousand 
having  fe.llen  by  the  sword. 
12  Among  the  many  sad  calamities  that  befell  in  the 
city,  it  happened  that  some  Thracian  soldiers  having 
entered  and  plundered  the  house  of  a  matron  of  high 
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character  and  repute,  named  Timoclea,  their  captain, 
after  he  had  used  violence  with  her,  to  satisfy  his 
avarice  also,  asked  her,  if  she  knew  of  any  money 
concealed;  to  which  she  answered  she  did,  and  bade 
him  follow  her  into  a  garden,  where  she  showed  him 
a  well,  into  which,  she  told  him,  upon  the  taking  of  the 
city  she  had  thrown  what  she  had  of  most  value.  The 
greedy  Thracian  presently  stooping  down  to  view  the 
place  where  he  thought  the  treasure  lay,  she  came 
behind  him,  and  pushed  him  into  the  well,  and  then 
flung  stones  in  upon  him,  till  she  had  killed  him. 
After  which,  when  the  soldiers  led  her  away  bound  to 
Alexander,  her  veiy  mien  and  bearing  showed  her  to 
be  a  woman  of  dignity,  and  of  a  mind  no  less  elevated, 
not  betraying  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  astonishment. 
And  when  the  king  asked  her  who  she  was,  "  I  am," 
said  she,  "  the  sister  of  Theagenes,  who  fought  the 
battle  of  Cheeronea  with  your  Either  Philip,  and  fell 
there  in  conmiand  for  the  liberty  of  Greece."  Alex- 
ander was  so  surprised,  both  at  what  she  had  done,  and 
what  she  said,  that  he  could  not  choose  but  give  her 
and  her  children  their  freedom  to  go  whither  they 
pleased. 

After  this  he  received  the  Athenians  into  fevour,  13 
although  they  had  shown  themselves  so  much  con- 
cerned at  the  calamity  of  Thebes,  that  out  of  sorrow 
they  omitted  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  and 
entertained  those  who  escaped  with  all  possible  hu- 
manity. Whether  it  were,  like  the  lion,  that  his 
passion  was  now  satisfied,  or  that  after  an  example  of 
extreme  cruelty  he  had  a  mind  to  appear  merciful,  it 
happened  well  for  the  Athenians;   for  he  not  only 
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acquitted  them  of  all  past  offences,  but  bade  them  look 
to  their  affairs  with  vigilance,  remembering  that  if  he 
should  miscarry,  they  were  likely  to  be  the  arbiters  of 
Greece.  Certain  it  is  too,  that  in  afler-time  he  often 
felt  compunction  for  his  severity  to  the  Thebans,  and 
his  remorse  for  this  made  him  less  rigorous  to  others. 
He  imputed  also  the  death  of  Clitus  at  the  banquet, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Macedonians  to  foUow  him 
against  the  Indians,  by  which  his  enterprise  and  glory 
was  lefl  imperfect,  to  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
Bacchus.*  And  it  was  observed  that  whatsoever  any 
Theban,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  this 
victory,  asked  of  him,  he  was  sure  to  grant  without 
the  least  difficulty. 
14  Soon  after,  the  Greeks,  being  assembled  at  the  Isth- 
mus, passed  a  vote  for  joining  with  Alexander  in  the 
war  against  the  Persians,  and  proclaimed  him  their 
general.  While  he  stayed  here,  many  statesmen  and 
philosophers  came  to  visit  and  congratulate  him,  and 
among  them  he  expected  to  see  Diogenes  of  Sinope, 
who  then  was  living  at  Corinth.  Diogenes  however 
thought  so  little  of  him,  that  he  never  stirred  out  of 
the  Craneumf,  where  Alexander  (who  went  to  see  him) 
found  him  lying  along  in  the  sun.  When  he  saw  so 
much  company  near  him,  he  raised  himself  a  little,  and 
vouchsafed  to  look  upon  Alexander;  and  when  he 
saluted  him  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  do  any 
thing  for  him.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  will  you  stand  from 
between  me  and  the  sun  ?  "  Alexander  it  is  said  was  so 

*  The  son  of  Semele,  the  Theban  princess.    Compare  page 
218  in  the  life  of  Lysander. 
t  One  of  the  qnartera  of  the  town  of  Corinth. 
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Btruck  with  this  answer,  and  surprised  at  the  greatnesB 
of  the  man,  who  had  taken  so  little  notice  of  him,  that 
as  he  went  away,  he  told  his  followers,  who  were 
laughing  at  the  moroseness  of  the  philosopher,  that 
if  he  were  not  Alexander ^  he  would  choose  to  he  Diogenes, 
Then  he  went  to  Delphi,  to  consult  Apollo  concerning 
the  success  of  the  war  he  had  undertaken,  and  happen- 
ing to  come  on  one  of  the  forbidden  days,  when  it  was 
esteemed  impix)per  to  give  any  answers  from  the  oracle, 
he  sent  messengers  to  desire  the  priestess  to  do  her 
office ;  and  when  she  refused,  on  the  plea  of  a  law  to 
the  contrary,  he  went  up  himself,  and  began  to  draw 
her  by  force  into  the  temple,  until  tired  and  overcome 
with  his  importunity,  "  My  son,"  said  she,  "  thou  art 
invincible."  Alexander  taking  hold  of  the  words, 
declared  he  had  received  such  an  answer  as  he  wished 
for,  and  that  it  was  needless  to  consult  any  further. 
Among  other  prodigies  that  attended  the  departure  of 
his  army,  .the  image  of  Orpheus  at  Libethra,  made  of 
cypress-wood,  was  seen  to  sweat  in  great  abundance,  to 
the  discouragement  of  everybody.  But  Aristander  told 
him,  that  far  from  presaging  ill  to  him,  it  signified  he 
should  perform  acts  so  heroic  and  glorious,  as  would 
make  the  poets  and  musicians  toil  and  labour  to  describe 
and  celebrate  them. 

His  army,  by  their  computation  who  give  the  small-  15 
est  amount,  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse ;  and  those  who  make  the  most  of  it 
speak  but  of  forty-three  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand 
horse.  Aristobulus  says,  that  to  maintain  them  he  had 
not  above  seventy  talents;  if  we  may  believe  Duris, 

he  had  not  more  than  thirty  days'  provision.    Onesicri- 
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tiu  tells  us  he  was  two  hondred  talents  in  debt.  Yet 
widi  such  alight  and  limited  means,  he  neverthdem  did 
not  go  on  board  until  he  had  ascertained  how  his  &iends 
were  off,  and  bad  apportioned  a  fiinn  to  one,  a  village  Co 
a  second,  and  to  others  the  revenue  of  some  plot  of  houses 
or  some  harbour-town.  So  that  at  last  he  Lad  portioned 
out  or  engaged  almost  all  the  royal  property ;  which 
giving  Perdiccas  an  occasion  to  ask  him  what  he  would 
leave  hinnelf,  he  replied,  his  hopes.  "  Tour  soldiers," 
replied  Ferdiccas,  "  will  be  jour  partners  in  those,"  and 
re&sed  to  accept  of  the  estate  he  bad  ass^ed  him. 
Some  others  of  his  friends  did  the  liie,  but  to  those 
g  who  willingly  received,  or  desired  assistance  of  bim,  he 
liberally  granted  it,  as  iar  as  his  patrimony  in  Mace- 
donia would  reach,  the  most  part  of  which  was  spent 
>  in  these  dooations.  With  Bucb  expectation  and  a  mind 
k  thus  disposed,  be  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  at  Tioy 
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went  up  and  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  made  libations 
to  the  heroes,  especially  to  Achilles,  whose  gravestone 
he  anointed,  and  with  his  friends,  as  the  ancient  custom 
is,  ran  naked  about  his  tomb,  and  crowned  it  with 
garlands,  declaring  how  happy  he  esteemed  him,  in 
having  while  he  lived  so  faithful  a  friemd^  and  when  he 
was  dead,  so  famous  a  poet  to  proclaim  his  actions. 
While  he  was  viewing  the  rest  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
place,  being  told  he  might  see  Paris's  harp,  if  he  pleased, 
he  said,  he  thought  it  not  worth  looking  at,  but  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  that  of  Achilles,  to  which  he  used 
to  sing  the  glories  and  great  actions  of  brave  men,* 

In  the  mean  time  Darius^s  captains  having  coUected  ig 
laige  forces,  were  encamped  on  the  further  bank  of  the  ^^ 
river  Granicus,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fight,  as  it  were,  Q™^ 
in  the  gate  of  Asia  for  an  entrance  into  it.     The  depth  May 
of  the  river,  with  the  unevenness  and  difiicult  ascent  of 
the  opposite  bank,  which  was  to  be  gained  by  main 
force,  was  apprehended  by  most,  and  some  pronounced 
it  an  improper  time  to  engage,  because  it  was  unusual 
for  the  kings  of  Macedonia  to  march  with  their  forces  in 
the  month  called  Dssius.   But  Alexander  broke  through 
these  scruples,  telling  them  they  should  call  it  a  second 
Artemisius.     And  when  Parmenio  advised  him  not  to 
attempt  anything  that  day,  because  it  was  late,  he  told 
him  that  he  should  disgrace  the  Hellespont,  should  he 
fear  the  Oranicus.    And  so  without  more  saying,  he 
immediately  took  the  river  with  thirteen  troops  of  horse, 

*  Iliad,  ix.  189.  When  Ajaz,  Ulysses,  and  Phoenix  came 
with  the  offers  of  reconciliation  &om  Agamemnon,  they  found 
Achilles  seated  with  Patrodus  in  the  tent,  singing  to  his  harp 
**  the  glories  of  men." 
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and  rode  on  amidst  showers  of  darts  thrown  from  the 
steep  opposite  side,  which  was  covered  with  armed 
multitudes  of  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot,  disregarding 
also  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  acting 
altogether  with  more  of  frenzy  and  desperation,  as  it 
seemed,  than  of  the  prudent  conduct  of  a  general.  How- 
ever, he  persisted  obstinately  to  gain  the  passage,  and 
at  last  with  much  ado  making  his  way  up  the  banks, 
which  were  extremely  muddy  and  slippery,  he  had  in- 
stantly to  join  in  a  mere  confused  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  the  enemy,  before  he  could  draw  up  his  men,  who 
were  still  passing  over,  into  any  order.  For  the  enemy 
pressed  upon  him  with  loud  and  warlike  outcries ;  and 
charging,  horse  against  horse,  attacked  first  with  their 
lances,  and  after  they  had  broken  these,  with  their 
swords.  And  Alexander,  being  easily  known  by  his 
buckler,  and  a  large  plume  of  white  feathers  on  each 
side  of  his  helmet,  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  yet  escaped 
wounding,  though  his  cuirass  was  pierced  by  a  javelin 
in  one  of  the  joinings.  And  Rhoesaces  and  Spithridates, 
two  Persian  commanders,  falling  upon  him  at  once,  he 
avoided  one  of  them,  and  struck  at  Rhoesaces,  who  had  a 
good  cuirass  on,  and  his  spear  breaking  in  his  hand, 
betook  himself  to  his  dagger.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  Spithridates  came  up  on  one  side  of  him,  and 
raising  himself  upon  his  horse,  gave  him  such  a  blow 
with  his  Persian  sword  on  the  helmet,  that  he  cut  off  the 
crest  of  it,  with  one  of  his  plumes,  and  the  helmet  was 
only  just  so  far  strong  enough  to  save  him,  that  the  edge 
of  the  weapon  touched  the  hair  of  his  head.  But  as  he 
was  about  to  repeat  his  stroke,  Clitus,  called  the  black 
ClituB,  prevented  him,  by  running  him  through  the  body 
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with  his  spear.  At  the  same  time  Alexander  despat<ched 
RhoBsaces  with  his  sword.  While  the  horse  were  thus 
dangerously  engaged,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  passed 
the  river,  and  the  foot  on  each  side  advanced  to  fight. 
But  the  enemy,  after  no  great  resistance,  gave  ground 
and  fled,  all  but  the  mercenary  Greeks,  who,  making 
a  stand  upon  a  rising  ground,  desired  quarter,  which 
Alexander,  guided  rather  by  passion  than  judgment, 
refused  to  grant,  and  charging  them  himself  first, 
had  his  horse  (not  Bucephalas,  but  another),  killed  under 
him.  And  this  obstinacy  of  his  to  cut  off  these  expe- 
rienced desperate  men  occasioned  more  slaughter  and 
wounds  among  his  soldiers  than  any  part  of  the  battle. 
The  Persians,  it  is  said,  lost  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  On  Alexander's  side, 
Aristobulus  says  there  were  not  wanting  above  four  and 
thirty,  of  whom  nine  were  foot  soldiers ;  and  in  memoiy 
of  them  he  caused  so  many  statues  of  brass,  of  Lysip- 
pus's  making,  to  be  erected.  And  that  the  Greeks  might 
participate  the  honour  of  his  victory,  he  sent  a  portion  of 
the  spoils  home  to  them,  particularly  to  the  Athenians 
three  hundred  shields,  and  upon  all  the  rest  he  ordered 
this  inscription  to  be  set :  "  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip, 
and  the  Grecians,  except  the  Lacedsemonians,  won  these 
from  the  barbarians  who  inhabit  Asia."  All  the  plate 
and  purple  garments,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind 
that  he  took  fix>m  the  Persians,  except  a  veiy  small 
quantity,  he  sent  as  a  present  to  his  mother. 

This  battle  at  once  made  a  great  change  to  Alexan-  17 
der's  advantage.     For  Sardis  itself  the  chief  seat  of  the 
barbarian's  power  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and  many 
other  places,  were  surrendered  to  him ;  only  Halicamas- 
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eniB  and  Miletus  stood  out,  which  he  took  by  force, 
together  with  all  the  territory  about  them.  After  which 
he  was  divided  in  his  judgment  how  to  proceed.  Some- 
times he  thought  it  best  to  find  out  Darius  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  and  then 
again  his  purposes  were  to  make  first  an  entire  reduction 
of  the  sea  provinces,  and  not  go  up  to  seek  the  enemy 
till  he  had  proved  his  power  and  made  himself  strong 
here.  While  he  was  thus  deliberating  what  to  do,  it 
happened  that  a  spring  of  water  near  the  city  of  Xanthus, 
in  Lycia,  of  its  own  accord,  swelled  over  its  banks,  and 
threw  up  a  copper  plate  upon  the  margin,  on  which  was 
an  inscription  engraven  in  ancient  characters,  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  Persian  empire  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  Grecians,  Encouraged  by  this  accident, 
he  hastened  his  conquest  of  all  the  coast  as  far  as  Cilicia 
and  Phoenicia,  and  passed  his  army  along  the  shore  of 
Pamphylia  with  such  expedition,  that  many  historians 
have  described  and  extolled  it  with  a  height  of  ad- 
miration, as  if  it  were  no  less  than  a  miracle  and  special 
instance  of  divine  &vour,  that  the  waves  which  usually 
come  rolling  in  violently  from  the  main,  and  rarely  leave 
so  much  as  a  narrow  beach  close  under  the  steep  broken 
cliffs  at  any  time  uncovered,  should  retire  to  afford  him 
passage.  Menander,  in  one  of  his  comedies*,  alludes  to 
the  marvel  when  he  says, 

Was  Alexander  everfaixmred  more  t 
Each  man  I  foish  for  meets  me  at  my  door; 
And  should  I  ask  for  passage  through  the  sea^ 

The  seat  I  doubt  not,  would  retire  for  me, 

• 

*  A  fragment  only  known  by  this  quotation.    The  twelve 
yean  of  Alexander's  campaigns  were  those  of  the  boyhood  and 
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But  Alexander  Himself  in  his  epistles  mentions  no* 
thing  unusual  in  this  at  all,  but  says  he  went  from  Pha- 
sells,  and  passed  through  what  they  call  the  Ladders.* 
At  Phaselis  he  stayed  some  time,  and  finding  the  statue 
of  Theodectes,  who  was  a  native  of  this  town  and  was 
now  dead,  erected  in  the  market-place,  after  he  had 
supped,  having  drunk  pretty  plentifully,  he  went  with 
his  companions  to  visit  it,  and  threw  on  it  many  of  the 
garlands,  honouring  not  ungracefully  in  his  sport  the 
memory  of  a  philosopher  whose  conversation  he  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  when  he  was  Aristotle's  scholar. 

Then  he  subdued  the  Pisidians  who  made  head  against  18 
him,#and  conquered  the  Phrygians,  at  whose  chief  city,  y^i^ 
Gordium,  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  ancient  ^^^w 
Midas,  he  saw  the  &mous  chariot  festened  with  cords 
made  of  the  rind  of  the  comel-tree,  which  whosoever 
should  untie,  the  inhabitants  had  a  tradition,  that  for 
him  was  reserved  the  empire  of  the  world.     Most  authors 
tell  the  stoiy  that  Alexander,  finding  himself  unable  to 
untie  the  knot,  the  ends  of  which  were  secretly  twisted 
behind  and  folded  up  within  it,  cut  it  asunder  with  his 
sword.     But  Aristobulus  tells  us  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
undo  it,  by  only  pulling  the  pin  out  of  the  pole,  to  which 
the  yoke  was  tied,  and  afterwards  drawing  off  the  yoke 
itself  fi-om  below.     From  hence  he  advanced  into  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Cappadocia,  both  which  countries  he  reduced 

early  youth  of  Menander,  who  was  not  quite  twenty-one  when 
his  first  play  was  acted,  two  years  after  Alexander's  death. 

*  Mount  Climax,  or  the  Ladder,  was  the  name  of  the  head- 
land, lound  the  foot  of  which  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  offered 
a  passage.  Strabo  describes  it,  and  says  Alexander  found  the 
waters  nearly  breast-high. 
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to  obedience,  and  then  hearing  of  the  death  of  Memnon, 
the  best  commander  Darius  had  upon  the  sea-coast,  who, 
if  he  had  lived,  might,  it  was  supposed,  have  put  many 
impediments  and  a  long  series  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  his  arms,  he  was  the  rather  en- 
couraged to  carry  the  war  into  the  upper  provinces  of 
Asia.  And  Darius  was  by  this  time  upon  his  march 
from  Susa,  very  confident,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
his  men,  which  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand,  but 
likewise  in  a  dream,  which  the  Magian  soothsayers 
interpreted  rather  in  flattery  to  him  than  according  to 
the  natural  probability.  He  dreamt  that  he  saw  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  all  on  fire,  and  Alexander  waiting 
on  him,  clad  in  the  same  dress  which  he  himself  had 
been  used  to  wear  when  he  was  courier  to  the  late  king* ; 
after  which,  going  into  the  sanctuary  of  Belus,  he 
vanished  out  of  his  sight.  The  dream  would  appear  to 
have  supernaturally  signified  to  him  the  illustrious  actions 
the  Macedonians  were  to  perform,  and  that,  as  he  from 
a  courier's  place  had  risen  to  the  throne,  so  Alexander 
should  come  to  be  master  of  Asia,  and  not  long  surviving 
his  conquests,  conclude  his  life  with  glory. 
19  Darius's  confidence  increased  the  more,  because 
Alexander  spent  so  much  time  in  Cilicia,  which  he 
imputed  to  his  cowardice.  But  it  was  sickness  that 
detained  him  there,  which  some  say  he  contracted  frt)m 

*  Darius  had  been  a  courier  or  king's  messenger,  an  asiandeSf 
in  the  Gbreek  form  of  the  Persian  term.  The  Persian  arrange- 
ments for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  relays  of  horsed 
and  oonriers  were  veiy  well  managed ;  they  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Gfreek  monarchies,  and  from  thence  to  have  parsed 
into  the  Boman  empire,  and  thus  into  Western  Europe. 
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his  fiitigaes,  others  from  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus, 
whose  waters  are  exceedingly  cold.  Anyway,  none  of 
his  physicians  would  venture  to  give  him  remedies;  they 
thought  his  case  desperate,  and  were  a&aid  of  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Macedonians  if  they  should  fail  in  the 
cure;  till  Philip  the  Acamanian,  seeing  how  critical 
his  case  was,  but  relying  on  his  own  well-known  friend- 
ship for  him,  resolved  to  try  the  last  efforts  of  his  art, 
and  rather  hazard  his  own  life  than  suffer  him  to  perish 
for  want  of  physic,  which  he  confidently  administered 
to  him,  encouraging  him  to  take  it  boldly,  if  he  desired 
a  speedy  recovery  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war.  At 
this  veiy  time  Parmenio  wrote  to  Alexander  from  the 
camp,  bidding  him  have  a  care  of  Philip,  as  one  who 
was  bribed  by  Darius  to  kill  him,  with  great  sums  of 
money,  and  a  promise  of  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
When  Alexander  had  read  the  letter,  he  put  it  imder  his 
pillow,  without  showing  it  so  much  as  to  any  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  when  Philip  at  the  appointed 
hour  came  in  with  his  companions  to  give  him  the 
potion,  he  took  it  with  perfect  readiness  and  assurance, 
giving  him  mean  time  the  letter  to  read.  This  was  a 
spectacle  well  worth  being  present  at,  to  see  Alexander 
take  the  draught,  and  Philip  read  the  letter  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  turn  and  look  upon  one  another,  but 
with  different  sentiments;  Alexander's  looks  being 
cheerfril  and  open,  to  show  his  affection  to  and  confi- 
dence in  his  physician;  while  the  other  was  frdl  of 
surprise  and  anger  at  the  accusation,  appealing  to  the 
gods  to  witness  his  innocence,  sometimes  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  then  throwing  himself  down  by 
the  bed-side,  and  beseeching  Alexander  to  lay  aside  all 
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fear,  and  follow  his  directions  without  apprehension. 
For  the  medicine  at  first  worked  so  strongly  as  to  drive, 
so  to  say,  the  vital  forces  into  the  interior ;  he  lost  his 
speech,  and  sinking  into  something  like  a  swoon,  seemed 
to  have  scarcely  any  sense  or  pulse  left.     However,  in 
no  long  time,  by  Philip^s  means,  his  health  and  strength 
returned,  and  he  showed  himself  in  public  to  the  Mace- 
donians, who  were  in  continual  fear  and  dejection  until 
they  saw  him  abroad  again. 
20      There  was  in  Darius's  army  a  Macedonian  refugee, 
Simus  i^3^6d  Amyntas,   one  who  had   some  knowledge   of 
Novem-  Alexander's  character.     This  man,  when  he  saw  Darius 
B.C.  883.  intended  to  advance  against  the  enemy  within  the  passes 
and  defiles,  advised  him  earnestly  to  keep  where  he  was, 
in  the  broad  and  open  plains,  it  being  the  advantage  of 
a  numerous  army  to  have  field-room  enough  when  it 
engages  with  a  lesser  force.     Darius  told  him  he  was 
afi*aid  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  run  away,  and  so 
Alexander  would  escape  out  of  his  hands.      "That 
fear,"  replied  Amyntas,  "  is  needless ;  you  may  assure 
yourself  that  he  will  hasten  to  meet  you,  and  is  most 
likely  already  on  his  march."     But  Amyntas's  counsel 
was  to  no  purpose,  for  Darius  immediately  broke  up 
his  camp  and  marched  into  Cilicia,  at  the  same  time 
that  Alexander  advanced  into  Syria  to  meet  him ;  and 
missing  one  another  in  the  night,  they  both  turned  back 
again.      Alexander,  greatly  pleased  with  the   event, 
made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  fight  in  the  defiles,  and 
Darius  to  draw  his  army  out  of  them  and  recover  his 
former  ground.      For  now  he  perceived  his  error  in 
engaging  himself  in  a  country  in  which  the  sea,  the 
mountains,  and  the  river  Pinarus,  running  through  the 
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midst  of  it,  would  necessitate  him  to  divide  his  forces, 
render  his  horse  almost  unserviceable,  and  give  aid  to 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy.  Fortune  was  not  kinder 
to  Alexander  in  the  choice  of  the  ground,  than  he  was 
careful  to  improve  it  to  his  advantage.  For  being  much 
inferior  in  numbers,  so  far  from  allowing  himself  to  be 
outflanked,  he  carried  his  right  wing  beyond  the  left  of 
his  enemies,  and  charging  there  and  fighting  himself  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight.  In 
doing  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Chares  says 
by  Darius,  with  whom  he  fought  hand  to  hand ;  but  in  the 
account  which  he  sent  to  Antipater  of  the  battle,  though 
he  owns  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  sword, 
though  only  slightly,  he  does  not  say  who  it  was  that 
woimded  him.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
victory,  in  which  he  overthrew  above  an  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  of  his  enemies,  but  the  taking  the  person 
of  Darius,  who  escaped  him  by  about  four  or  five  fur- 
longs.    However,  having  taken  his  chariot  and  his  bow, 


Tho  PenUn  King  at  Imbs.     (From  a  Monie  at  PompelL) 

he  returned  from  pursuing  him,  and  found  his  own  men 
busy  in  pUlaging  the  barbarian's  camp,  which  (though 
to  disburden  themselves,  they  had  left  most  of  their 
l^aggage  at  Damascus)  was.  exceedingly  rich.  But 
Darius's  tent,  which  was  full  of  splendid  furniture,  and 
attendants,  and  wealth  of  every  kind,  they  reserved  for 
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Alexander  himself,  who  at  once  put  off  His  arms  and 
went  to  bathe  himself,  saying,  ''Let  us  now  cleanse 
ourselves  from  the  sweat  of  war  in  the  bath  of  Darius." 
"  Not  so,"  replied  one  of  his  followers,  "  but  in  Alex- 
ander's rather ;  for  the  property  of  the  conquered  is, 
and  should  be  called,  the  conqueror's."  Here,  when 
he  beheld  the  bathing  vessels,  the  water-pots,  the  pans, 
and  the  ointment-boxes,  all  of  gold,  curiously  wrought, 
and  smelt  the  fragrant  odours  with  which  the  whole 
place  was  exquisitely  perfumed,  and  from  thence  passed 
into  a  pavilion  of  great  size  and  height,  where  the 
couches  and  tables  and  preparations  for  an  entertain- 
ment were  perfectly  magnificent,  he  turned  to  those 
about  him  and  said,  "  This,  it  seems,  is  royalty." 
21  But  as  he  was  going  to  supper,  word  was  brought 
him  that  Darius's  mother  and  wife  and  two  immarried 
daughters,  being  taken  among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
upon  the  sight  of  his  chariot  and  bow  were  beating  their 
breasts  and  lamenting,  imagining  him  to  be  dead.  After 
some  pause,  more  keenly  affected  with  their  affliction 
than  with  his  own  success,  he  sent  Leonnatus  to  them, 
to  let  them  know  Darius  was  not  dead,  and  that  they 
need  not  fear  any  harm  from  Alexander,  who  made  war 
upon  him  only  for  dominion ;  they  should  themselves 
be  provided  with  everything  they  had  been  used  to 
receive  from  Darius.  The  kind  message  could  not  but 
be  welcome  to  the  captive  women ;  but  it  was  presently 
made  good  by  actions  no  less  himiane  and  generous. 
For  he  gave  them  leave  to  bury  whom  they  pleased  of 
the  Persians,  and  to  make  use  for  this  purpose  of  what 
garments  and  frimiture  they  thought  fit  out  of  the  booty. 
He  diminished  nothing  of  their  equipage,  or  of  the  atten* 
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tions  and  respect  formerly  paid  tbem,  and  allowed 
larger  pensions  for  their  maintenance  than  they  had 
before.  But  the  noblest  and  most  royal  part  of  their 
usage  was,  that  he  treated  these  illustrious  prisoners 
according  to  their  virtue  and  character,  not  suffering 
them  to  hear,  or  receive,  or  so  much  as  to  apprehend 
anything  that  was  unbecoming.  So  that  they  seemed 
rather  lodged  in  some  temple,  or  some  holy  virgin 
chambers,  where  they  enjoyed  their  privacy  sacred  and 
uninterrupted,  than  in  the  camp  of  an  enemy.  Never- 
theless Darius's  wife  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful 
princess  then  living,  as  her  husband  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  man  of  his  time,  and  the  daughters  were 
not  unworthy  of  their  parents.  But  Alexander,  esteem- 
ing it  more  kingly  to  govern  himself  than  to  conquer 
his  enemies,  sought  no  intimacy  with  any  one  of  them, 
nor  indeed  with  any  other  woman  before  marriage, 
except  Barsine,  Memnon*s  widow,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  Damascus.  She  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Grecian  learning,  was  of  a  gentle  temper,  and,  by  her 
father  Artabazus,  royally  descended,  which  recommen- 
dations, added  to  the  encouragement  of  Parmenio,  as 
Aristobulus  teUs  us,  made  him  the  more  willing  to 
attach  himself  to  so  agreeable  and  illustrious  a  woman. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  female  captives,  though  remarkably 
handsome  and  well  proportioned,  he  took  no  further 
notice  than  to  say  jestingly,  that  Persian  women  were 
eyesores.  And  he  himself,  retaliating,  as  it  were,  by 
the  display  of  the  beauty  of  his  own  temperance  and 
self-control,  bade  them  be  removed,  as  he  would  have 
done  so  many  lifeless  images. 

Hearing  that  Damon  and  Timotheus,  two  of  Parmenio'a  22 
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Macedonian  soldiers,  bad  abused  tbe  wives  of  some 
strangers  wbo  were  in  bis  pay,  be  wrote  to  Parmenio, 
cbarging  bim  strictly,  if  be  found  tbem  guilty,  to  put  them 
to  death  as  wild  beasts  that  were  only  made  for  the  mischief 
of  mankind  ;  adding  in  tbe  same  letter  witb  regard  to 
bimself,  tbat  be  bad  not  so  mucb  as  seen  or  wisbed 
to  see  tbe  wife  of  Darius,  no,  nor  suffered  anybody  to 
speak  of  ber  beauty  before  bim.  He  was  wont  to  say, 
tbat  sleep  and  bodily  indulgence  chiefly  made  him  sen- 
sible that  he  was  mortal;  as  mucb  as  to  say,  tbat 
weariness  and  pleasure  proceed  botb  from  tbe  same 
fi^ilty  and  imbecility  of  buman  nature.  In  bis  diet, 
also,  be  was  most  temperate,  as  appears,  omitting  many 
otber  circumstances,  by  wbat  be  said  to  Ada,  wbom  be 
adopted,  witb  tbe  title  of  motber,  and  created  queen  of 
Caria.  For  wben  sbe  out  of  kindness  sent  bim  every 
day  many  curious  disbes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  would 
bave  furnisbed  bim  witb  some  cooks  and  pastry-men, 
wbo  were  tbougbt  to  bave  great  skill,  be  told  ber  be 
wanted  none  of  tbem,  bis  preceptor,  Leonidas,  baving 
already  given  bim  tbe  best,  wbicb  were  a  night  march 
to  prepare  for  breakfast,  and  a  moderate  breakfast  to 
create  an  appetite  for  supper,  Leonidas  also,  be  added, 
used  to  open  and  searcb  tbe  furniture  of  bis  cbamber, 
and  bis  wardrobe,  to  see  if  bis  motber  bad  left  bim  any- 
tiling  tbat  was  deHcate  or  superfluous. 
23  He  was  mucb  less  addicted  to  wine  tban  was  generally 
believed ;  tbat  wbicb  gave  people  occasion  to  tbink  so 
of  bim  was,  tbat  wben  be  bad  notbing  else  to  do,  be 
loved  to  sit  long  and  talk,  ratber  tban  drink,  and  over 
eveiy  cup  bold  a  long  conversation.  For  wben  busmesB 
called  upon  bim,  be  was  not  tbe  man  to  be  detained. 
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like  other  generals,  by  wine,  or  deep,  nuptial  solemnities, 
spectacles,  or  any  other  diversion ;  a  convincing  proof 
of  which  is  the  multitude  of  great  actions  which  he 
crowded  into  so  short  a  life.  When  he  was  firee  from 
employment,  after  he  was  up,  and  had  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  he  at  once  took  his  break&st  sitting,  and  woidd 
then  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  himting,  or  writing 
directions,  giving  decisions  in  military  causes,  or  read- 
ing. In  marches  that  required  no  great  haste,  he 
would  practise  shooting  as  he  went  along,  or  to  mount 
a  chariot,  and  alight  from  it  as  it  was  going  on. 
Sometimes,  for  amusement,  as  his  journals  tell  us, 
he  would  hunt  foxes  and  go  fowling.  When  he 
came  in  for  the  evening,  after  he  had  bathed  and 
was  anointed,  he  would  call  for  his  bakers  and  chief 
cooks,  to  know  if  they  had  dinner  prepared.  He  never 
chose  to  dine  till  it  was  pretty  late  and  beginning  to  be 
dark,  and  was  extremely  careful  at  table  that  every  one 
who  sat  with  him  should  be  served  alike  and  with  pro- 
per attention ;  and  his  love  of  talking,  as  was  said  before, 
made  him  delight  to  sit  long  at  his  wine.  And  then, 
though  otherwise  no  king  in  conversation  was  ever  so 
easy  and  agreeable,  he  would  &11  into  a  way  of  ostenta- 
tion and  soldierly  boasting,  partiy  from  his  own  temper 
thus  leading  him  away,  and  partly  that  he  let  his  flat- 
terers so  carry  him  on,  while  his  better  friends  were  in 
distress  and  embarrassed  how  to  behave  themselves 
between  the  shame  of  competing  with  these  praisers 
and  the  danger  of  not  joining  in  the  same  encomiums. 
After  such  an  entertainment,  he  was  wont  to  bathe,  and 
then  perhaps  he  would  sleep  till  noon,  and  sometimes  all 
day  long.     He  was  so  temperate  in  his  eating,  that  when 
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any  rare  fiah  or  fruits  were  sent  liim  from  the  coast,  lie 
would  distribute  them  among  his  friends,  and  often 
reserve  nothing  for  himself.  His  table,  however,  was 
always  magnificent,  the  expense  of  it  still  increasing 
with  his  good  fortune,  till  it  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
drachmas  a  day,  to  which  sum  he  limited  it,  and  beyond 
this  none  might  lay  out  in  any  entertainment  where  he 
was  the  guest. 
24  After  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  sent  to  Damascus  to 
seize  upon  the  money  and  baggage,  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  Persians ;  of  which  benefit  the  Thessalian 
horsemen  had  the  greatest  share;  for  these  had  done 
particularly  good  service  in  the  battle,  and  he  sent  them 
hither  on  purpose  to  let  them  receive  their  reward. 
Not  but  that  the  rest  of  the  army  had  enough  to  enrich 
them  all.  And  the  Macedonians,  after  this  first  taste  of 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  east,  and  of  their  women  and 
barbaric  splendour  of  living,  were  ready  to  pursue  and 
follow  upon  it  with  all  the  eagerness  of  hounds  upon 
a  scent.  Alexander,  however,  before  he  proceeded  any 
further,  thought  it  necessary  to  assure  himself  of  the 
sea-coast.*  The  kings  who  governed  in  Cyprus  came  at 
once  to  put  that  island  into  his  possession,  andPhoenicia 
also.  Tyre  only  excepted,  was  surrendered  to  him. 
Siege  of  During  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  with  mounds  of  earth 
IMrd  cast  up,  and  battering;  encdnes,  and  two  hundred  fi^alleys 
JSi-  by  J,  was  carried  on  f^  seven  months  togethe:.  he 
B.C.882.  ^jpgjyn^  tijat  he  saw  Hercules  upon  the  walls,  reaching 

*  For  until  the  Phcenician  cities  were  reduced,  the  Persian 
fleet  would  contmue  to  be  superior  at  sea,  and  would  interrupt 
his  communications  with  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  make  every- 
thing unsafe  in  his  rear. 
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out  his  hand,  and  calling  to  Him.  And  many  of  the 
Tyrians  in  their  sleep  fancied  that  Apollo  told  them  he 
was  displeased  with  their  actions,  and  was  about  to 
leave  them  and  go  over  to  Alexander.  Upon  which,  as 
if  the  god  had  been  a  deserting  soldier,  they  seized  him, 
so  to  say,  in  the  act,  tied  down  the  statue  with  ropes, 
and  nailed  it  to  the  pedestal,  reproaching  him,  that  he 
was  a  favourer  of  Alexander.  Another  time,  Alexander 
dreamt  he  saw  a  Satyr  mocking  him  at  a  distance,  and 
when  he  endeavoured  to  catch  him,  he  still  escaped 
from  him,  till  at  last  with  much  perseverance,  and 
running  about  after  him,  he  got  him  into  his  power. 
The  soothsayers  making  two  words  of  Satyrus*,  assured 
him,  that  Tyre  should  be  his  own.  The  inhabitants 
show  a  spring  of  water,  near  which  they  say  Alexander 
slept,  when  he  fancied  the  Satyr  appeared  to  him. 
While  the  army  lay  here  before  Tyre,  he  made  an 
excursion  against  the  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  Mount 
AntiHbanus,  in  which  he  hazarded  his  life  extremely 
to  bring  off  his  master  Lysimachus,  who  would 
needs  go  along  with  him,  declaring  he  was  neither  older 
nor  of  less  courage  than  Phcsnix^  Achilles*s  guardian* 
For  when,  quitting  their  horses,  they  began  to  march 
up  the  hills  on  foot,  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  outwent 
them  a  great  deal,  so  that,  night  drawing  on,  and  the 
enemy  being  near,  Alexander  was  fein  to  stay  behind 
so  long,  to  encourage  and  help  up  the  lagging  and  tired 
old  man,  that  before  he  was  aware,  he  was  left  behind, 
a  great  way  &om  his  soldiers,  with  a  slender  attendance, 
and  forced  to  pass  an  extremely  cold  night  in  the  dark, 

*  Satyrua  or  Saturos^  the  complete  Ghreek  word  for  a  Satyr ; 
which  in  two  words  i»  8a  TuroSj  Thine  shall  be  Tyre. 
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and  in  a  rery  inconvenient  place.  Till  seeing  a  great 
many  scattered  fires  of  the  enemy  at  some  distance, 
and  trusting  to  his  agility  of  body,  and  as  he  was 
always  wont  by  undergoing  toils  and  labours  himself  to 
cheer  and  support  the  Macedonians  in  any  distress,  he 
ran  straight  to  one  of  the  nearest  fires,  and  with  his 
dagger  despatching  two  of  the  barbarians  that  sat  by  it, 
snatched  up  a  lighted  brand,  and  returned  with  it  to 
his  own  men.  They  immediately  made  a  great  fire, 
which  so  alarmed  the  enemy  that  some  of  them  fled; 
and  others  that  came  and  attacked  them  were  soon 
routed,  and  thus  they  rested  securely  the  remainder  of^ 
the  night.  Thus  Chares  writes. 
25  But  to  return  to  the  siege,  it  had  this  issue.  Alexan- 
der, that  he  might  refresh  his  army,  harassed  with 
many  former  encounters,  had  led  only  a  small  party 
towards  the  walls,  rather  to  keep  the  enemy  busy,  than 
with  any  prospect  of  much  advantage.  It  happened 
at  this  time  that  Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  after  he 
had  sacrificed,  upon  view  of  the  entrails,  afiirmed  con- 
fidently to  those  who  stood  by,  that  the  city  should  be 
certainly  taken  that  very  month,  upon  which  there  was 
a  laugh  and  some  mockery  among  the  soldiers,  as  this 
was  the  last  day  of  it.  The  king,  seeing  him  in  per- 
plexity, and  always  anxious  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
predictions,  gave  order  that  they  should  not  coimt  it  as 
the  thirtieth,  but  as  the  twenty-third  of  the  month,  and 
ordering  the  trumpets  to  sound,  attacked  the  walls  more 
seriously  than  he  at  first  intended.  The  sharpness  of 
the  assault  called  out  the  rest  of  the  forces,  who  had 
been  left  in  the  camp,  and  who  now  came  up  to  second 
it,  and  the  issue  of  it  was  that  the  Tyrians  retired,  and 
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the  town  was  carried  that  very  day.  The  next  place 
he  sat  down  before  was  Gaza,  one  of  the  largest  cities  Siege  of 
of  Syria,  where  this  accident  befell  him.  A  large  bird 
flying  oyer  him,  let  a  clod  of  earth  &J1  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  then  settling  upon  one  of  the  battering  engines, 
was  suddenly  entangled  and  caught  in  the  nets  com- 
posed of  sinews,  which  protected  the  ropes  with  which 
the  machine  was  managed.  And  the  result  was  exactly 
according  to  Aristander's  explanation  of  the  sign; 
Alexander  was  wounded,  and  the  city  was  reduced. 
And  now  he  sent  home  a  great  part  of  the  spoils  to 
Olympias,  Cleopatra,  and  the  rest  of  his  Mends,  and  in 
particular  to  his  preceptor  Leonidas  five  hundred 
talents  weight  of  frankincense,  and  a  hundred  of  myrrh, 
in  remembrance  of  what  he  had  told  him  when  he  was 
a  child.  For  Leonidas,  it  seems,  standing  by  him  one 
day  while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  seeing  him  take  both 
his  hands  fiill  of  incense  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  bid 
him  be  more  spaiing  in  his  offerings,  and  wait  till  he 
was  master  of  the  countries  which  the  gums  and  spices 
came  from.  So  Alexander  now  wrote  to  him,  saying, 
"  We  have  sent  you  abundance  of  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense, that  for  the  future  you  may  not  be  stingy  to 
the  gods." 

Among  the  treasures  and  other  booty  that  was  26 
taken  from  Darius,  there  was  a  very  precious  casket, 
which  being  brought  to  Alexander  for  a  rarity, 
he  asked  those  about  him  what  they  thought  fittest  to 
be  laid  up  in  it ;  and  when  they  had  delivered  their 
various  opinions,  he  told  them  he  should  keep  Homer's 
Iliad  in  it.  This  is  attested  by  many  credible  authors. 
And  if  what  the  Alexandrians  tell  us  upon  the  authority 
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of  Heraclides,  be  true,  Homer  was  neither  an  idle,  nor 
an  unprofitable  companion  to  him  in  his  expedition. 
For  when  he  was  master  of  Egypt,  designing  to  settle 
Poun-  a  colony  of  Grecians  there,  he  resolved  to  build  a  large 
of  Ai^-  a^d  populous  city,  and  give  it  his  own  name.  In  order 
to  which,  afler  he  had  already  all  but  measured  and 
staked  out  a  site,  with  the  advice  of  the  architects,  he 
chanced  one  night  in  his  sleep  to  see  a  wonderful  vision; 
a  grey-headed  old  man,  of  a  venerable  aspect,  appeared 
to  stand  by  him,  and  pronounce  these  verses : — 

An  island  lies,  wJtere  lovd  the  billows  roar, 
Tharos  they  call  it,  on  the  Egyptian  shore.* 

Alexander  upon  this  immediately  rose  up  and  went 
to  Pharos,  which  at  that  time  was  an  island  lying  a 
little  beyond  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  though  it 
has  now  been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole.  And 
seeing  what  a  wonder^illy  advantageous  site  there  was 
here,  being  a  long  ribbon  of  land,  stretching  like 
an  isthmus,  with  some  considerable  width,  between 
large  lagoons  and  shallow  waters  on  one  side,  and  the 
sea  on  the  other,  the  latter  at  the  end  of  it  making  a 
spacious  harbour,  he  said,  Homery  besides  his  other 
excellences,  was  a  very  good  architect,  and  ordered  the 
plan  of  a  city  to  be  drawn  out  answerable  to  the  place. 
To  do  which,  for  want  of  chalk,  the  soil  being  black, 
they  laid  out  their  lines  with  flour,  taking  in  a  pretty 
large  compass  of  ground  in  a  semicircular  figure,  and 

*  From  Menelaus's  acccunt  of  his  return  from  Tioy,  given  by 
him  to  Tdemachus,  when  inquiring  after  his  father  at  Sparta. — 
Odyssey^  iv.  364.    Alexander's  Alexandria  was  not  however  on 
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drawing  equal  s^aight  lines  from  each  end  from  the 
circumference,  thus  giving  it  something  of  the  form  of 
a  cloak  or  cape.  While  he  was  pleasing  himself  with 
his  design,  on  a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of  birds  of 
several  kinds  and  sizes,  rising  like  a  cloud  out  of  the 
river  and  the  lake,  devoured  every  morsel  of  the  flour 
that  had  been  used  in  setting  out  the  lines ;  at  which 
omen  even  Alexander  himself  was  troubled,  till  the 
augurs  restored  his  confidence  again  by  telling  him,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  city  he  was  about  to  build  would 
not  only  abound  in  all  things  within  itself,  but  also  be 
the  nurse  and  feeder  of  many  nations.  He  conmianded 
the  workmen  to  proceed ;  while  he  went  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Anmion.  This  was  a  long  and  painiul,  and, 
in  two  respects,  a  dangerous  journey;  first,  if  they 
should  lose  their  provision  of  water,  as  for  several  days 
none  could  be  obtained;  and,  secondly,  if  a  violent 
south  wind  should  rise  upon  them,  while  they  were 
travelling  through  the  wide  extent  of  deep  sands,  as  it 
is  said  to  have  done  when  Gambyses  led  his  army  that 
way,  blowing  the  sand  together  in  heaps,  and  raising,  as 
it  were,  the  whole  desert  like  a  sea  upon  them,  till  fifiy 
thousand  were  swallowed  up  and  destroyed  by  it.  All 
these  difficuties  were  weighed  and  represented  to  him ; 
but  Alexander  was  not  easily  to  be  diverted  firom  any 
thing  he  was  bent  upon.  For  fortune  having  hitherto 
seconded  him  in  his  designs  made  him  resolute  and 
firm  in  his  opinions,  and  the  boldness  of  his  temper 

the  iflland.  The  long  strip  or  ribhon  of  land  ^b  part  of  the  main- 
land opposite  the  island,  with  the  lake  Mareotis  spreading  ont 
behind  it  The  mole  or  broad  canseway  joins  it  with  the  island, 
and  is  the  site  of  the  modem  town. 
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raiaed  a  sort  of  passion  in  him  for  sarmonnting  difficul- 
ties ;  as  if  it  were  not  enongh  to  be  undefeated  in  the 
field,  unless  places  also  and  seasons  submitted  to  him. 
27  And  certainly  in  this  journey,  the  fects  of  the  relief 
and  assistance  the  gods  afforded  him  in  his  difficulties 
were  more  believed  than  the  after  oracles,  which,  in- 
deed, were  credited  on  accoimt  of  those  occurrences. 
For  first,  plentifiil  rains  that  fell  preserved  them  from 
any  fear  of  perishinff  by  drought,  and,  allayinir  the  dry- 
nis  of  the  sand.  wLh  now  bel^une  mokt  Id  fimto 
travel  on,  cleared  and  purified  the  air.  Besides  this, 
when  they  were  out  of  their  way,  and  were  wandering 
up  and  down,  because  the  marks  which  were  wont  to 
direct  the  guides  were  disordered  and  lost,  they  were 
set  right  again  by  some  ravens,  which  fiew  before  them 
when  on  their  march,  and  waited  for  them  when  they 
lingered  and  fell  behind ;  and  the  greatest  wonder,  as 
Callisthenes  tells  us,  was  that  if  any  of  the  company 
went  astray  in  the  night,  by  their  continual  croak- 
ing and  noise,  they  brought  them  into  the  right  way 
again.  Having  passed  through  the  wilderness,  they 
came  to  the  place;  where  the  high-priest*  of  Ammon 
at  the  first  salutation  bade  Alexander  welcome  from  Mb 
father.  And  being  asked  by  Alexander  whether  any 
of  his  father^ 8  murderers  had  escaped  punishment^  he 
chai^d  him  to  speak  with  more  respect^  since  his  was 

*  Literally  Hie  prophet  of  Ammon,  bnt  the  word  in  the  English 
use  of  it  implies  a  power  of  prediction  possessed  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself:  whereas  the  Greek  prophltea,  which  would 
not  be  used  in  our  sense,  means  merely  an  utterer  of  words 
placed,  as  it  were^  in  his  mouth  by  the  direct  act  of  a  divinify,-*- 
a  medium. 
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not  a  mortal  father.  Then  Alexander,  changing  his 
expression,  desired  to  know  of  him  if  any  of  those  who 
murdered  Philip  were  yet  unpunished^  and  iurther,  con- 
cerning dominion,  whether  he  should  become  the  ruler  of 
all  men?  This,  the  god  answered,  he  should  obtain, 
and  that  Philip's  death  was  fully  revenged;  upon 
which  he  made  splendid  offerings  to  the  god,  and  gave 
tho  priests  rich  presents.  This  is  what  most  authors 
state  about  the  oracles.  But  Alexander,  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  tells  her  there  were  some  secret  answers^ 
which  at  his  return  he  would  communicate  to  her  only. 
Others  say  that  the  priest,  desirous  as  a  piece  of 
courtesy  to  address  him  in  Greek,  "  0  Paidicm^''  by  a 
slip  in  pronunciation  ended  with  the  s  instead  of  the  n, 
and  said,  ^'  0  Paidios*^"*  which  mistake  Alexander  was 
well  enough  pleased  with,  and  it  went  for  current  that 
the  oracle  had  called  him  so.  Among  the  sayings  of  one 
Psammon,  a  philosopher,  whom  he  heard  in  Egypt,  he 
most  approved  of  this,  that  all  men  are  governed  by 
God,  because  in  everything  that  which  is  chief  and  com- 
mands, is  divine.  But  what  he  pronounced  himself 
upon  this  subject,  was  even  more  like  a  philosopher, 
for  he  said,  God  was  the  common  father  of  us  all,  but  in 
a  special  sense  of  the  best  of  us. 

To  the  barbarians  he  carried  himself  very  loftily,  as  if  28 
he  were  fully  persuaded  of  his  divine  birth  and  parent- 
age ;  but  to  the  Greeks  he  used  a  more  moderate  and 
less  open  affectation  of  divinity,  except  perhaps  once  in 
writing  to  the  Athenians  about  Samos,  when  he  tells 
them  that  he  should  not  himself  have  bestowed  upon 
them  that  free  and  glorious  city ;  "  You  received  it,"  he 

*  JPaidion,  0  my  son ;  0  Pai  Dios,  0  Son  of  Jupiter. 
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says/  ^^  from  the  bounty  of  him  who  at  that  time  was 
called  my  lord  and  &,ther/'  meaning  Philip.  Once, 
afterwards,  being  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  feeling 
much  pain,  he  turned  to  those  about  him,  and  told  them, 
"  This,  my  friends,  is  real  flowing  blood,  not  icAor, 

Siich  as  tmmortal gods  are  wont  to  shed** 

And  another  time,  when  it  thundered  so  much  that 
everybody  was  afraid,  and  Anaxarchus,  the  sophist, 
asked  him  if  he,  who  was  Jupiter* s  souj  could  do  any- 
thing  like  this  :  "  Nay,"  said  Alexander,  laughing,  "  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  formidable  to  my  friends,  as  you 
would  have  me,  who  despised  my  table  for  being  iur- 
nished  with  fish,  and  not  with  the  heads  of  governors  of 
provinces."  For  in  fact  it  is  related  as  true,  that 
Anaxarchus  seeing  a  present  of  small  fishes,  which  the 
king  sent  to  Hephsestion,  had  used  this  expression,  in  a 
sort  of  irony  and  disparagement  of  those  who  undergo 
vast  labours  and  encounter  great  hazards  in  pursuit  of 
magnificent  objects,  and  afrer  all  obtain  little  more 
pleasure  or  enjoyment  than  what  others  have.  From 
what  I  have  said,  it  is  apparent  that  Alexander  in  him- 
self was  not  foolishly  exalted  or  had  any  feeling  of  this 
kind,  but  merely  used  his  profession  to  divinity  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  among  other  people  the  sense  of 
his  superiority. 
29  On  his  return  out  of  Egypt  into  Phoenicia,  he  sacri- 
y«ir£  ficed  and  made  solemn  processions,  to  which  were  added 
^'*  shows  of  lyric  dances  and  tragedies,  remarkable  not 
merely  for  the  splendour  of  the  equipage  and  decorations, 
but  for  the  competition  among  those  who  exhibited 
them.     For  lihe  kings  of  Cyprus  were  here  the  ex- 
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hibitors*,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Athens  those 
who  are  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  tribes.  And,  indeed, 
they  showed  the  greatest  emulation  to  outvie  each  other ; 
especially  Nicocreon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Pasicrates, 
of  Soli,  who  furnished  the  chorus,  and  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  two  most  celebrated  actors,  Athenodorus 
and  Thessalus,  the  former  performing  for  Pasicrates,  and 
the  latter  for  Nicocreon.  Thessalus  was  most  fevoured 
by  Alexander,  though  he  did  not  let  it  appear  till 
Athenodorus  was  declared  victor  by  the  votes.  But 
then  at  his  going  away,  he  said  the  judges  had  done 
their  duty,  but  that  he  would  willingly  have  lost  part  of 
his  kingdom,  rather  than  see  Thessalus  overcome.  How- 
ever, when  he  imderstood  Athenodorus  was  fined  by  the 
Athenians  for  being  absent  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
though  he  refused  his  request  that  he  would  write  a 
letter  in  his  behalf,  he  gave  him  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay 
the  penalty.  Another  time,  when  Lycon  of  Scarphia 
performed  Mrith  great  applause  in  the  theatre,  and  in  a 
v^rse  which  he  introduced  into  the  comic  part  which  he 
was  acting,  begged  for  a  present  of  ten  talents,  he  laughed 
and  gave  him  the  money.  Darius  now  wrote  him  a  letter, 
and  sent  fidends  to  intercede  with  him,  requesting  him 
to  accept  as  a  ransom  of  his  captives  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  talents,  and  offering  him  in  exchange  for  his 
amity  and  alliance,  all  the  countries  on  this  side  the  river 

*  In  Greek,  choragi  or  chorus-masters ;  the  chorus  or  musical 
part  being  always  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  play.  To  act  aa 
choragiUf  or  exhibitor,  that  is,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  dramatic 
exhibition  at  the  festivals,  was  one  of  the  public  duties  expected 
of  wealthier  citizens.  One  was  appointed  at  Athens  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  regarded  as  an  opportunity  for  display- 
ing munificence,  and  there  was  accordingly  much  competition. 
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EuplirateB,  together  with  one  of  his  datighters  in  mar- 
riage. These  propositions  he  communicated  to  his  Mends, 
and  when  Parmenio  told  him,  that  for  his  part,  if  he  were 
Alexander,  he  should  readily  embrace  them,  "  So  would 
I,"  said  Alexander,  "  if  I  were  Parmenio."  His  answer 
to  Darius  was,  that  if  Darius  would  come  and  yield 
himself  up,  he  would  treat  him  with  every  kindness ;  if 
not,  he  was  coming  himself  to  seek  him* 
gQ  The  death  of  Darins^s  wife  in  childbirth  made  him 
soon  after  regret  one  part  of  this  answer,  and  he  showed 
evident  marks  of  grief,  at  being  thus  deprived  of  a 
fiirther  opportunity  of  displaying  his  clemency  and  good 
nature,  which  he  manifested,  however,  as  &r  as  he 
covdd,  by  giving  her  a  most  sumptuous  funeral.  Among 
the  eunuchs  who  waited  in  the  queen^s  chamber,  and 
were  taken  prisoners  with  the  women,  there  was  one 
Tireus,  who  getting  out  of  the  camp,  fled  away  on 
horseback  to  Darius,  to  inform  him  of  his  wife's  death. 
He,  when  he  heard  it,  beating  his  head,  and  bursting 
into  tears  and  lamentations,  said,  ^'  Alas,  how  great  is 
the  calamity  of  the  Persians  I  Was  it  not  enough  that 
their  king's  consort  and  sister  was  a  prisoner  in  her 
lifetime,  but  she  must,  now  she  is  dead  also,  be  but 
meanly  and  obscurely  buried  ?"  "  O  king,"  replied  the 
eunuch,  "  as  to  her  iuneral  rites,  or  any  respect  or  honour 
that  should  have  been  shown  in  them,  you  have  not  any 
reason  to  accuse  the  ill-fortune  of  your  country ;  for  to 
my  knowledge  neither  your  queen  Statira  when  alive, 
nor  your  mother,  nor  children,  wanted  anything  of  their 
former  happy  condition,  unless  it  were  the  light  of  your 
Goimtenance,  which  I  doubt  not  but  the  lord  Oromasdea 
will  yet  restore  to  its  former  glory.     And  after  her 
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decease,  I  assure  you,  she  had  not  only  all  due  ^neral 
ornaments,  but  was  honoured  also  with  the  tears  of  your 
very  enemies ;  for  Alexander  is  as  gentle  after  victory, 
as  he  is  terrible  in  the  field."  At  the  hearing  of  these 
words,  such  was  the  grief  and  emotion  of  Darius*s  mind, 
that  it  carried  him  into  extravagant  suspicions;  and 
taking  Tireus  aside  into  a  more  private  part  of  his  tent, 
"  Unless  thou  likewise,"  said  he  to  him,  "  hast  deserted 
me,  together  with  the  good  fortune  of  Persia,  and  art 
become  a  Macedonian  in  thy  heart ;  if  thou  yet  ownest 
me  for  thy  master  Darius,  teU  me,  I  charge  thee,  by  the 
veneration  thou  payest  the  light  of  Mithras,  and  this 
right  hand  of  thy  king,  do  I  not  lament  the  least  of 
Statira^s  misfortunes  in  her  captivity  and  death  ?  Have 
I  not  suffered  something  more  injurious  and  deplorable 
in  her  lifetime  ?  And  had  I  not  been  miserable  with 
less  dishonour,  if  I  had  met  with  a  more  severe  and 
inhuman  enemy  ?  For  how  is  it  possible  a  young  man 
as  he  is,  should  treat  the  wife  of  his  opponent  with  so 
much  distinction,  were  it  not  from  some  motive  that  does 
me  disgrace?"  Whilst  he  was  yet  speaking,  Tireus 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  neither  to 
wrong  Alexander  so  much,  nor  his  dead  wife  and  sister, 
as  to  give  utterance  to  any  such  thoughts,  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  greatest  consolation  left  him  in  his 
adversity,  the  belief  that  he  was  overcome  by  a  man 
whose  virtues  raised  him  above  human  nature  ;  that  he 
ought  to  look  upon  Alexander  Mrith  love  and  admiration, 
who  had  given  no  less  proofs  of  his  continence  towards 
the  Persian  women,  than  of  his  valour  among  the  men. 
The  eunuch  confirmed  all  he  said  with  solemn  and 

£  E 
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dreadful  oaths,  and  was  further  enlarging  upon  Alexan- 
der's moderation  and  magnanimity  on  other  occasions, 
when  Darius,  breaking  away  fix)m  him  into  the  other 
division  of  the  tent,  where  his  friends  and  courtiers  were, 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  uttered  this  prayer, 
"  Ye  gods,"  said  he,  "  of  my  femily,  and  of  my  king- 
dom, if  it  be  possible,  I  beseech  you  to  restore  the 
declining  affairs  of  Persia,  that  I  may  leave  them  in  as 
flourishing  a  condition  as  I  found  them,  and  have  it  in 
my  power  to  make  a  grateful  return  to  Alexander  for 
the  kindness,  which  in  my  adversity  he  has  shown  to 
those  who  are  dearest  to  me.  But  if,  indeed,  the  fatal 
time  be  come,  which  is  to  give  a  period  to  the  Persian 
monarchy,  if  our  ruin  be  a  debt  that  must  be  paid  to  the 
divine  jealousy  and  the  vicissitude  of  things,  then  I 
beseech  you  grant  that  no  other  man  but  Alexander  may 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus."  Such  is  the  narrative 
given  by  the  greater  number  of  the  historians. 
81  But  to  return  to  Alexander.  After  he  had  reduced 
all  Asia  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  he  advanced  to- 
wards Darius,  who  was  coming  down  against  him  with 
a  million  of  men.  In  his  march,  a  very  ridiculous 
incident  happened.  The  servants  who  followed  the 
camp,  for  sport's  sake  divided  themselves  into  two 
parties,  and  named  the  commander  of  one  of  them 
Alexander,  and  of  the  other  Darius.  At  first  they 
only  pelted  one  another  with  clods  of  earth,  but  pre- 
sently took  to  their  fists,  and  at  last,  heated  with  the 
contention,  they  fought  in  good  earnest  with  stones 
and  clubs,  so  that  there  was  much  ado  to  part  them ;  till 
Alexander,  upon  hearing  of  it,  ordered  the  two  captains 
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to  decide  the  quarrel  by  single  combat,  and  himself 

armed  him  who  bore  his  name,  while  Philotas  did  the 

same  to  Darius.     The  whole  army  were  spectators  of 

this  encounter,  willing  from  the  event  of  it  to  derive 

an  omen  of  their  own  future  success.     After  they  had 

fought  stoutly  a  pretty  long  while,  at  last  he  who  was 

called  Alexander  had  the  better,  and  for  a  reward  of 

his  prowess,  had  twelve  villages  given  him,  with  leave 

to  wear  the  Persian  dress.     So  we  are  told  by  Erato-  ^t*^e 

•^  of  Gau- 

sthenes.     But  the  great  battle  with  Darius  was  fought,  gameia, 
not,  as  most  writers  tell  us,  at  Arbela,  but  at  Gauga-  iwia, 
mela,  which,  in  their  language,  signifies  the  GamePs  ist'oc-* 
House,  forasmuch  as  one  of  their  ancient  kings  having 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies  on  a  swifl  camel, 
in  gratitude  to  his  beast,  settled  him  at  this  place,  with 
an  allowance  of  certain  villages  and  rents  for  his  main- 
tenance.    It  so  happened  that  the  moon  of  the  month 
Boedromion,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feast  of  Myste- 
ries at  Athens,  was  eclipsed :  on  the  eleventh  night  after 
which,  the  two  armies  being  now  in  view  of  one  another, 
Darius  kept  his  men  in  arms,  and  by  torchlight  took  a 
general  review  of  them ;   and  Alexander,  while  his 
soldiers  slept,  spent  the  night  before  his  tent  with  his 
diviner  Aristander,  performing  certain  mysterious  cere- 
monies, and  sacrificing  to  the  god  Fear.    In  the  mean- 
while the  oldest  of  his  commanders,  and  chiefly  Par- 
menio,  when  they  beheld  all  the  plain  between  Niphates 
and  the  Gordycean  mountains  shining  with  the  lights 
and  fires  which  were  made  by  the  barbarians,  and  heard 
the  uncertain  and  confused  sound  of  voices  out  of  their 
camp,  like  the  distant  roaring  of  a  vast  ocean,  were  so 
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amazed  at  the  thoughts  of  such  a  multitude,  that  afler 
some  conference  among  themselves,  they  concluded  it 
an  enterprise  too  difficult  and  hazardous  for  them  to 
engage  so  numerous  an  enemy  in  the  day,  and  therefore 
meeting  the  king  as  he  came  from  sacrificing,  recom- 
mended him  to  attack  Darius  by  night,  that  the  darkness 
might  conceal  the  danger  of  the  ensuing  battle.  To  this 
he  gave  them  the  celebrated  answer,  '^  I  will  not  steal  a 
victory,"  which  though  some  at  the  time  thought  a 
boyish  and  inconsiderate  speech,  as  if  he  played  with 
danger,  others  however  regarded  as  an  evidence  that 
he  confided  in  his  present  condition,  and  acted  on  a  true 
judgment  of  the  fixture,  not  wishing  to  leave  Darius,  in 
case  he  were  worsted,  the  pretext  of  trying  his  fortune 
again,  which  he  might. suppose  himself  to  have,  if  he 
could  impute  his  overthrow  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
night,  as  he  did  before  to  the  moimtains,  the  narrow 
passages,  and  the  sea.     For  while  he  had  such  numerous  i 

forces  and  large  dominions  still  remaining,  it  was  not  J 

any  want  of  men  or  arms  that  could  induce  him  to  give 
up  the  war,  but  only  the  loss  of  all  courage  and  hope 
upon  the  conviction  of  an  undeniable  and  manifest 
defeat. 
32  Afi;er  they  were  gone  fi*om  him  with  this  answer,  he 
laid  himself  down  in  his  tent  and  slept  the  rest  of  the 
night  more  soimdly  than  was  usual  with  him,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  commanders,  who  came  to  him 
early  in  the  morning,  and  were  fidn  themselves  to 
give  order  that  the  soldiers  should  breakfast.  But  at 
last,  time  not  giving  them  leave  to  wait  any  longer, 
Parmenio  went  to  his  bedside,  and  called  him  twice  or 
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tkrice  by  bis  name,  till  be  waked  bim,  and  tben  asked 
bim  how  it  was  possible^  when  he  was  to  fight  the  most 
important  battle  of  all,  he  could  sleep  as  soundly  as  if 
he  were  already  victorious,  "  And  are  we  not  ao,  in- 
deed," replied  Alexander,  smiling,  "  since  we  are  at  last 
relieved  from  tbe  trouble  of  wandering  in  pursuit  of 
Darius  tbrougb  a  wide  and  wasted  country,  boping  in 
vam  tbat  be  would  figbt  us?"  And  not  only  before 
tbe  battle,  but  in  tbe  beigbt  of  tbe  danger,  be  showed 
bimself  great,  and  manifested  tbe  self  possession  of  a 
just  foresight  and  confidence.  For  tbe  battle  for  some 
time  fluctuated  and  was  dubious.  Tbe  left  wing,  wbere 
Parmenio  commanded,  was  so  impetuously  charged  by 
tbe  Bactrian  horse  tbat  it  was  disordered  and  forced  to 
give  ground,  at  tbe  same  time  tbat  Mazseus  had  sent  a 
detachment  round  about  to  &11  upon  those  who  guarded 
the  baggage,  which  so  disturbed  Parmenio,  that  be  sent 
messengers  to  tell  Alexander  that  the  camp  and  baggage 
would  be  all  lost  unless  be  immediately  relieved  the 
rear  by  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  the  front. 
This  message  being  brought  to  him  just  as  be  was 
giving  the  signal  to  those  about  bim  for  the  onset, 
be  bade  them  tell  Parmenio  that  he  must  have  surely^ 
lost  the  use  of  his  reason,  and  had  forgotten  in  his  alarm, 
that  soldiers,  if  victorious,  become  masters  of  their  ene- 
mies' baggage;  and  if  defeated,  instead  of  taking  care  of 
their  wealth  or  their  slaves,  have  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  fight  and  die  with  honour.  When  be  bad  said 
this,  be  put  on  bis  helmet,  having  the  rest  of  bis  arms 
on  before  be  came  out  of  bis  tent,  which  were  a  coat  of 
the  Sicilian  make,  girt  dose  about  bim,  and  over  that  a 
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breastpiece  of  thickly  quilted  linen,  which  was  taken 
among  other  booty  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  The  helmet, 
which  was  made  by  Theophilus,  though  of  iron,  was  so 
well  wrought  and  polished,  that  it  was  as  bright  as  the 
most  refined  silver.  To  this  was  fitted  a  gorget  of  the 
same  metal,  set  with  precious  stones.  His  sword,  which 
was  the  weapon  he  most  used  in  fight,  was  given  him 
by  the  king  of  the  Citieans,  and  was  of  an  admirable 
temper  and  lightness.  The  scarf  which  also  he  wore 
in  all  engagements,  was  of  much  richer  workmanship 
than  the  rest  of  his  armour.  It  was  a  work  of  the  ancient 
Helicon,  and  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Khodians, 
as  a  mark  of  their  respect  to  him.  So  long  as  he  was 
engaged  in  drawing  up  his  men,  or  riding  about  to  give 
orders  or  directions,  or  to  view  them,  he  spared  Buce- 
phalas,  who  was  now  growing  old,  and  made  use  of 
another  horse;  but  when  he  was  actually  to  fight,  he 
sent  for  him  again,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  mounted, 
commenced  the  attack. 
33  He  made  the  longest  address  that  day  to  the  Thessa- 
lians  and  other  Greeks,  who  answered  him  with  loud 
shouts,  desiring  him  to  lead  them  on  against  the  barba- 
rians, upon  which  he  shifted  his  javelin  into  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  lifted  up  towards  heaven, 
besought  the  gods,  as  Callisthenes  tells  us,  that  if  he 
was  of  a  truth  the  son  of  Jupiter,  they  would  be  pleased 
to  assist  and  strengthen  the  Grecians.  At  the  same 
time  the  augur  Aristander,  who  had  a  white  mantle 
about  him,  and  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  rode  by 
and  showed  them  an  eagle  soaring  just  over  Alexander's 
head,  and  flying  straight  towards  the  enemy;  which 
much  animated  the  beholders;  and  after  mutual  en- 
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oouragements  and  exhortations,  the  horse  charged  at 
full  speed,  and  were  followed  in  a  mass  by  the  whole 
phalanx  of  the  foot.  But  before  they  could  well  come 
to  blows  Mrith  the  first  ranks,  the  barbarians  gave  way, 
and  were  hotly  pursued  by  Alexander,  who  drove  those 
that  fled  be^^re  him  into  the  middle  of  the  battle,  where 
Darius  himself  was  in  person,  whom  he  saw  from  a 
distance  over  the  foremost  ranks,  conspicuous  in  the 
midst  of  his  life-guard,  a  tall  and  fine-looking  man, 
drawn  in  a  lofty  chariot,  defended  by  an  abundance  of 
the  best  horse,  who  stood  close  in  order  about  it,  ready 
to  receive  the  enemy.  But  Alexander's  approach  was 
so  terrible,  forcing  those  who  gave  back  upon  those 
who  yet  maintained  their  groimd,  that  he  beat  down 
and  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  them.  Only  the 
bravest  and  valiantest  remained,  and,  being  slain  in 
firont  of  their  king,  thus  impeded  the  pursuit  fi:om 
reaching  him,  falling  in  heaps  upon  one  another,  and 
lying  mingled  and  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death 
among  the  horses.  Darius,  seeing  the  danger  close  at 
hand,  that  those  who  were  placed  to  defend  him  were 
broken  and  beat  back  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  turn 
or  disengage  his  chariot  without  great  difficulty,  the 
wheels  being  clogged  and  entangled  among  the  dead 
bodies,  which  lay  in  such  heaps  as  not  only  stopped, 
but  almost  covered  the  horses,  and  made  them  rear 
and  grow  so  imruly,  that  the  fiighted  charioteer  could 
govern  them  no  longer,  in  this  extremity  was  glad  to 
quit  his  chariot  and  his  arms,  and  mounting,  it  is  said, 
upon  a  mare  that  had  been  taken  from  her  foal,  betook 
himself  to  flight.  But  he  had  not  escaped  so  either,  if 
Parmenio  had  not  sent  fresh  messengers  to  Alexander, 
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to  desire  him  to  return  and  assist  him  against  a  con^- 
siderable  body  of  the  enemy  which  yet  stood  together, 
and  would  not  give  ground.  For  indeed  Parmenio  is 
in  general  accused  of  having  been  sluggish  and  unser- 
viceable in  this  battle,  whether  age  had  impaired  his 
courage,  or  that,  as  Callisthenes  says,  he  secretly  dis- 
liked and  envied  Alexander's  growing  greatness  and 
majesty.  Alexander,  though  he  was  not  a  little  vexed 
to  be  so  recalled  and  hindered  from  pursuing  his  victory, 
yet  concealed  the  tcue  reason  irom  his  men,  and  causing 
a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  as  if  it  were  too  late  in  the 
day  to  continue  the  slaughter  any  longer,  marched 
back  towards  the  place  of  danger,  and  by  the  way 
met  with  the  news  of  the  enemy's  total  overthrow  and 
flight. 
84  This  battle,  thus  ended,  seemed  to  put  a  period  to 
the  Persian  empire ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  now  pro- 
claimed king  of  Asia,  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  in 
magnificent  sacrifices,  and  rewarded  his  friends  and 
followers  with  great  sums  of  money,  and  places,  and 
governments  of  provinces.  And  eager  to  gain  honour 
with  the  Grecians,  he  wrote  to  them  that  he  would 
have  all  tyrannies  abolished,  that  they  might  live  fi*ee 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  specially  to  the  Pla<^ 
taeans,  that  their  city  should  be  rebuilt,  because  their 
ancestors  had  permitted  their  countrymen  of  old  to 
make  their  territory  the  seat  of  the  wai*,  when  they 
fought  with  the  barbarians  for  their  common  liberty. 
He  sent  also  part  of  the  spoils  into  Italy,  to  the  Gro- 
toniats,  to  honour  the  zeal  and  courage  of  their  citizen 
Phayllus,  the  wrestler,  who,  in  the  Median  war,  when 
the  other  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  disowned  Greece, 
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that  he  might  have  a  share  in  the  danger,  joined  the 
fleet  at  Salamis  with  a  vessel  equipped  at  his  own  charge. 
So  affectionate  was  Alexander  to  all  kind  of  valour, 
and  so  desirous  to  preserve  the  memory  of  laudable 
actions. 

From  hence  he  marched  through  the  province  of  85 
Babylon,  the  whole  of  which  immediately  submitted  to 
him,  and  in  Ecbatana*  was  much  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  the  place  where  fire  issues  in  a  continuous  stream, 
like  a  spring  of  water,  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  earth,  and  at 
the  stream  of  naphtha,  which,  not  fer  firom  this  spot,  flows 
out  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  sort  of  lake.  This 
naphtha,  in  other  respects  resembling  bitumen,  is  so 
subject  to  take  fire,  that  before  it  touches  the  flame,  it 
will  kindle  at  the  very  light  that  surrounds  it,  and  often 
inflame  the  intermediate  air  also.  The  barbarians,  to 
show  the  power  and  nature  of  it,  sprinkled  the  street 
that  led  to  the  king*s  lodgings  with  little  drops  of  it, 
and  when  it  was  growing  dusk,  stood  at  the  further 
end  with  torches,  which  being  applied  to  the  moistened 
places,  the  first  at  once  taking  fire,  instantly,  as  quick 
as  a  man  coidd  think  of  it,  it  caught  from  one  end  to 
another,  and  the  whole  street  was  one  continued  flame. 
Among  those  who  used  to  wait  on  the  king  and  find 
occasion  to  amuse  him  when  he  anointed  and  washed 
himself,  there  was  one  Athenophanes,  an  Athenian, 

*  "  In  Ecbatana,"  should  probably  be  omitted.  Nothing  is 
known  of  any  Ecbatana  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  Ecba- 
tana»  the  capital  of  3Iedia»  was  not  reached  by  Alexander  till 
long  after  this.  Darius  had  retreated  to  it.  A  spot  correspond- 
ing to  the  description  is  mentioned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arbela. 
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who  desired  him  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  naphtha 
upon  StephaniiSi  who  stood  bj  in  the  bathing  place, 
a  youth  with  a  ridiculously  plain  face,  though  with 
a  talent  for  singing.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  it  take  hold  of 
him  and  is  not  put  out,  it  must  undeniably  be  allowed 
to  be  of  the  most  invincible  strength."  The  youth,  as 
it  happened,  readily  consented  to  undergo  the  trial,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  anointed  and  rubbed  with  it,  his 
whole  body  broke  out  into  such  a  flame,  and  was  so 
seized  by  the  fire,  that  Alexander  was  in  the  greatest 
perplexity  and  alarm  for  him,  and  nothing  could  have 
prevented  his  being  consumed  by  it,  if  by  good  chance 
there  had  not  been  people  at  hand  with  a  great  many 
vessels  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  bath,  with  all 
which  they  had  much  ado  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  and 
his  body  was  so  burned  all  over,  that  he  suffered  for 
some  time  afler.  And  thus  it  is  not  without  some  plau- 
sibility that  they  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  fable  to 
truth,  who  say  this  was  the  drug  in  the  tragedies  with 
which  Medea  anointed  the  crown  and  robe.*  For 
neither  the  things  themselves  could  kindle  nor 
fire  break  out  of  its  own  accord,  but  some  flame 
chancing  to  be  brought  near  them,  imperceptibly  they 
attracted  and  caught  it.  For  the  rays  and  emanations 
of  fire  at  a  distance  have  no  other  effect  upon  some 
bodies  than  bare  light  and  heat,  but  in  others,  where 
they  meet  with  aiiy  dryness,  or  an  abundant  rich 
moisture,  they  collect  themselves  and  soon  kindle  and 
create  a  transformation.  The  manner,  however,  of 
the  production  of  naphtha  admits  of  a  diversity  of 

*  Which  she  gave^  in  the  story,  to  Creon's  daughter,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  put  on,  ignited,  and  consumed  her. 
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opinion*  .....  or  whether  this  liquid  substance  that 
feeds  the  £ame  does  not  rather  proceed  from  a  soil  that 
}&  nnctuoos  and  productive  of  fire,  as  that  of  the  province 
of  Babylon  is,  where  the  ground  is  so  very  hot,  that 
oftentimes  the  grains  of  barley  leap  up,  and  are  thrown 
out,  as  if  the  violent  inflammation  had  made  the  earth 
throb ;  and  in  the  extreme  heats  the  inhabitants  are 
wont  to  sleep  upon  skins  filled  with  water.  Harpalus, 
who  was  lefl  governor  of  this  country,  and  was  desirous 
to  adorn  the  palace  gardens  and  walks  with  Grecian 
plants,  succeeded  in  raising  all  but  ivy,  which  the 
earth  woidd  not  bear,  but  constantly  killed.  For  the 
plant  loves  a  cold  soil,  and  the  temper  of-  this  hot  and 
fiery  earth  would  not  suit  it.  But  such  digressions  as 
these  the  impatient  reader  will  only  pardon,  if  they  are 
kept  within  a  moderate  compass. 

At  the  taking  of  Susa,  Alexander  foimd  in  the  palace  36 
forty  thousand  talents  in  money  ready  coined,  besides 
an  imspeakable  quantity  of  other  furniture  and  treasure. 
As,  for  example  he  tells  us  there  was  five  thousand 
talents*  worth  of  Hermionian  purple,  that  had  been  laid 
up  there  a  hundred  and  ninety  years,  and  yet  kept  its 
colour  as  firesh  and  lively  as  at  first.  The  reason  of 
which,  they  say,  is  that  in  dyeing  the  purple  they  made 
use  of  honey,  and  of  white  oil  in  the  white  tincture, 
both  which  ailer  the  like  space  of  time  preserve  the 
clearness  and  brightness  of  their  lustre.  Dinon  also 
relates  that  the  Persian  kings  had  water  fetched  fix)m 
the  Nile  and  the  Danube,  which  they  laid  up  in  their 
treasuries  as  a  sort  of  testimony  of  the  greatness  of 
their  power  and  of  their  universal  empire. 

*  Some  words  have  here  been  lost  out  of  the  text 
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37  The  entrance  into  Persia*  was  througli  a  most  difi- 
•ndw  at  ^^^  coTintrj)  and  was  now  guarded  by  the  noblest  of  the 
po5&"  Persians,  Darius  himself  having  escaped  further.  Alex-, 
ander,  however,  found  a  guide,  a  man  speaking  the  two 
languages,  bom  of  a  Ljcian  £ither  and  a  Persian  mother, 
who  led  him  into  the  country,  by  a  circuit,  just  as  had 
been  told  him  beforehand,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  by 
the  Pythian  priestess,  whose  words  were  that  a  Zycusj* 
should  had  him  into  Persia.  Here  a  great  many  of  the 
prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword,  as  he  himself  gives 
the  account,  saying  he  considered  it  would  be  for  his 
advantage.  Nor  was  the  money  found  heref  less,  he 
says,  than  at  Susa,  besides  other  movables  and  treasure, 
as  much  as  ten  thousand  pair  of  mules  and  five  thou- 
sand camels  could  well  carry  away.  He  happened  to 
observe  a  large  statue  of  Xerxes  thrown  carelessly 
down  to  the  groimd  in  the  confusion  of  soldiers  pressing 
into  the  palace.  And  standing  still,  and  accosting  it  as 
if  it  had  been  alive,  "  Shall  we,"  said  he,  "  pass  you  by 
here  prostrate  on  the  ground,  because  you  once  invaded 
Greece,  or  shall  we  erect  you  again  in  consideration  of 
your  other  greatness  of  mind  and  virtues  ?  "  At  last, 
afler  he  had  paused  some  time,  and  silently  considered, 
he  went  on  without  further  notice  of  it.  In  this  place, 
^  881-  it  being  now  winter,  he  stayed  four  months  to  refresh 
his  soldiers.  It  is  related  that  the  first  time  he  sat  on 
the  royal  throne,  imder  the  canopy  of  gold,  Dema- 
ratiis  the  Corinthian,  who  was  much  attached  to  him, 

*  That  is,  into  the  district  of  Persia  proper,  otherwisd  called 
Persis;  Farsistan. 
t  Lycua  being  indifferently  a  wolf  or  a  man  of  Ltfcia^ 
\  In  Persis,  and  particularly  at  Persepolis. 
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and  had  been  one  of  his  father's  friends,  wept,  in 
an  old  man's  manner,  and  deplored  the  misfortune 
of  those  Greeks  whom  death  had  deprived  of  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Alexander  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Darius. 

From  hence,  designing  to  march  against  Darius,  33 
before  he  set  out,  he  diverted  himself  with  his  officers 
at  an  entertainment  of  drinking  and  other  pastimes,  and 
indulged  so  far  as  to  let  the  women  also  to  whom  his 
companions  were  attached,  sit  by  and  drink  with  them. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Thais,  an  Athenian, 
whom  Ptolemy,  afterwards  king  of  Egypt,  had  with 
him.  She,  partly  as  a  sort  of  well-turned  compliment 
to  Alexander,  partly  out  of  sport,  as  the  drinking  went 
on,  at  last  wsus  carried  so  far  as  to  utter  a  saying,  not 
misbecoming  her  native  country's  character,  though 
somewhat  too  lofty  for  her  own  condition.  She  said  it 
was  indeed  some  recompense  for  the  toils  she  had 
tmdergone  m  following  the  camp  aU  over  Asia,  that 
she  was  that  day  treated  in,  and  could  insult  over,  the 
stately  palace  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  But,  she 
added,  it  would  please  her  much  better,  if  while  the  king 
looked  on,  she  might  in  sport,  with  her  own  hands,  set 
fire  to  the  hmise  of  that  Xerxes  who  burnt  down  the  city  of 
Athens,  that  so  it  might  be  recorded  to  posterity,  that  the 
women  who  followed  Alexander  had  taken  a  severer 
revenge  on  the  Persians  for  the  wrongs  of  Greece,  than 
all  their  famed  commanders  had  done  by  sea  or  land. 
As  soon  as  she  had  said  this,  such  a  general  clapping  and 
cheering  followed,  and  such  appeals  were  made  to  him, 
and  so  much  desire  displayed,  that  the  king  was 
drawn  into  it,  and  leapt  np  from  his  seat,  and  with 
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a  chaplet  on  his  head,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
led  the  way,  while  they  went  after  him  dancing  and 
making  loud  cries ;  and  when  others  of  the  Macedonians 
heard  of  it,  they  also  in  great  delight  ran  up  with 
torches ;  for  they  hoped  that  this  burning  and  destruc-* 
tion  of  the  royal  palace  was  an  argument  that  he  looked 
homeward,  and  had  no  design  to  reside  among  the 
barbarians.  Thus  some  writers  give  the  account,  while 
others  say  it  was  done  deliberately ;  however,  all  agree 
that  he  soon  repented  of  it,  and  gave  orders  to  put  out 
the  fire. 
39  Alexander  was  naturally  most  munificent,  and  grew 
more  so  as  his  fortune  increased,  and  he  accompanied 
his  gifts  with  those  marks  of  kindness  and  good  will 
which  are  required  to  make  a  benefit  really  obliging. 
I  will  give  a  few  instances.  Ariston,  the  commander 
of  the  Paeonians,  having  killed  an  enemy,  brought  his 
head  to  show  him,  and  told  him  that  in  his  country  they 
recompensed  such  a  present  with  a  cup  of  gold,  "  With 
an  empty  one,"  said  Alexander,  laughing,  "  but  I  give 
it  you  full  of  wine."  Another  time,  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers  was  driving  a  mule  laden  with  some  of 
the  king^s  treasure,  the  beast  grew  tired,  and  the 
soldier  took  it  upon  his  own  back,  and  began  to  march 
with  it,  till  Alexander  seeing  the  man  so  overcharged, 
asked  what  was  the  matter ;  and  when  he  was  informed, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  burden  for  weari- 
ness, "  Do  not  feint  now,"  said  he  to  him,  "  but  finish 
the  journey,  and  carry  what  you  have  there  to  your 
own  tent  for  yourself."  He  was  always  more  displeased 
with  those  who  would  not  accept  what  he  gave,  than 
with  those  who  begged  of  him.     Thus  he  wrote  to 
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Phocion,  that  he  would  not  own  him  for  Ms  friend  anff 
longer  if  he  refused  his  presents.      Thus  too  he  had 
never  given  anything  to  Serapion,  one  of  the  youths 
that  played  at  ball  with  him,  because  he  did  not  ask  of 
him,  till  one  day  Serapion,  when  he  came  to  play,  still 
threw  the  ball  to  others,  and  when  the  king  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  send  it  to  him,  "  Because  you  do  not 
ask  for  it,''  said  Serapion ;  upon  which  he  laughed  and 
gave  him  a  large  present.     One  Proteas,  a  pleasant 
companion  for  jesting  and  drinking,  thinking  he  had 
incurred  his  displeasure,  got  his  friends  to  intercede  for 
him,  and  begged  his  pardon  himself  with  tears;  Alexan- 
der declared  he  was  friends  with  him.     "  Then,"  said 
Proteas,  "  give  me  something  as  a  pledge  of  it : "  and  the 
king  ordered  five  talents  to  be  given  him.     How  mag- 
nificent  he  was  in  enriching  his  friends,  and  those  who 
attended  on  his  person,   appears  by  a  letter  which 
Olympias  wrote  to  him, 'where  she  teUs  him  he  should 
reward  and  honour  those  about  him  in  a  more  mode- 
rate way,  "  For  now,"  said  she,  "  you  make  them  all 
equal  to  kings,  you  give  them  power  and  opportunity 
of  making  many  friends  of  their  own,  and  in  the  mean 
time  you  leave  yourself  destitute."     She  often  wrote  to 
him  to  this  purpose,  and  he  never  communicated  her 
letters  to  anybody,  imless  it  were  one  which  he  opened 
when  Hephssstion  was  by,  whom  he  permitted,  as  his 
custom  was,  to  read  it  along  with  him ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  done,  he  took  off  his  ring,  and  set  the  seal  upon 
Hephsestion's  lips.    Mazaeus,  who  had  been  the  greatest 
man  in  Darius's  court,  had  a  son  who  was  already 
governor  of  a  province.     Alexander  added  another  and 
laiger  one ;  he,  however,  modestly  refused,  and  told  biiii| 
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instead  of  one  Darius,  he  went  the  way  to  make  many 
Alexanders,    To  Parmenio  lie  gave  Bagoas's  house,  in 
whicli  they  say  he  found  a  wardrobe  of  apparel  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  talents.      He  wrote   to  Anti- 
pater  commanding  him  to  keep  a  life-guard  about  him 
for  the  security  of  his  person  against  conspiracies.     To 
his  mother  he  sent  many  presents,  but  woidd  never 
BuiFer  her  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state*  or  war,  not 
indulging  her  busy  temper,  and  when  she  reproached 
him  upon  this  account,  he  bore  her  ill-humour  very 
patiently.     Once  after  reading  a  long  letter  fix)m  Anti- 
pater,  full  of  accusations  against  her,  Antipater,  he  said, 
did  not  know  that  one  tear  of  a  mother  would  efface  a 
thousand  such  letters  as  these, 
40      But  when  he  perceived  his  fiivourites  grow  so  luxu- 
rious and  extravagant  in  their  way  of  living  and  ex- 
penses, that  Hagnon  the  Teian  wore  silver  nails  in  his 
shoes,  that  Leonnatus  employed  several  camels,  only  to 
bring  him  powder    out  of  Egypt    to  use  when  he 
wrestled,  and  that  Philotas  had  hunting  nets  a  him- 
dred  furlongs  in  length,  that  more  used  precious  oint- 
ment than  plain  oil  when  they  went  to  bathe,  and  that 
they  carried  about  servants  everywhere  to  rub  them 
and  wait  upon  them  in  their  chambers,  he  reproved 
them  in  gentle  and  reasonable  terms,  telling  them  he 
wondered  that  they  who  had  been  engaged  in  so  many 
signal  battles  did  not  know  by  experience,  that  those 
who  labour  sleep  more  sweetly  and  soundly  than  those 
who  are  laboured  for,  and  could  feil  to  see  by  com- 
paring the  Persians^  manner  of  living  with  their  own, 
that  it  was  the  most  abject  and  slavish  condition  to  be 
volnptuouB,  but  the  most  noble  and  royal  to  labour. 
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Hmo  was  it  possible,  he  aaked,  for  any  one,  either  to 
look  well  after  his  horse,  or  to  keep  his  armour  bright 
and  in  good  order,  who  had  ceased  to  let  his  hands  be 
serviceable  to  what  was  nearest  to  him,  his  own  body? 
"  Are  you  stiU  to  learn,"  lie  said,  "  that  the  end  and 
perfection  of  our  victories  is  to  avoid  the  habits  of 
those  whom  we  subdued?"  And  to  strengthen  his 
precepts,  he  was  more  active  than  ever  in  his  own 
person,  both  in  war  and  in  hunting,  embracing  op- 
portunities of  hardship  and  danger.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  was  there  on  an  embassy  to  him,  and  was 
present  when  he  struck  down  a  huge  lion,  told  him  he 
had  fought  gallantly  with  the  beast,  which  of  the  two 
should  be  king,  Craterus  had  a  representation  made  of 
this  adventure,  consisting  of  the  lion  and  the  dogs,  of  the 
king  engaged  with  the  lion,  and  himself  coming  in  to 
his  assistance,  all  in  figures  of  brass,  some  by  Lyaippus, 
and  the  rest  by  Leochares ;  and  had  it  dedicated  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

But  while  he  was  thus  exposing  himself  to  dan-  41 
ger,  with  the  object  of  inuring  himself,  and  inciting 
others  to  the  performance  of  brave  and  virtuous  ac* 
tions,  his  followers,  who  were  grown  rich  and  proud, 
and  wanted  to  live  in  pleasure  and  idleness,  did  not 
conceal  their  dislike  to  the  marches  and  expeditions, 
and  at  last  went  on  so  &r  as  to  revile  and  slan- 
der him.  All  which  at  first  he  herewith  the  great- 
est patience,  saying,  t^  became  a  king  well  to  do 
good  to  others,  and  be  evil  spoken  of  Meantime 
the  most  trifling  incidents  were  occasions  for  his 
displaying  his  affection  and  honour  for  his  fiieuds. 
Hearing  Peucestes  was  bitten  by  a  bear,  he  wrote  to 
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bim,  that  he  took  it  unkindly  he  should  send  others 
notice  of  it,  and  not  make  him  acquainted  with  it; 
"  But  now,"  said  he,  "  since  it  is  so,  let  me  know  how 
you  do,  and  whether  any  of  your  companions  forsook 
you  when  you  were  in  danger,  that  I  may  punish 
them."  He  sent  Hephsestion,  who  was  absent  about  some 
business,  word  how  while  they  were  fighting  for  their 
diversion  with  an  ichneumon,  Graterus  was  by  chance 
run  through  both  thighs  with  Perdiccas's  javelin.  And 
upon  Peucestes's  recovery  fi:om  a  sickness,  he  sent  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  his  physician  Alexippus.  When  Craterus 
was  ill,  he  saw  a  vision  in  his  sleep,  after  which  he 
offered  sacrifices  for  his  health,  and  bade  him  to  do  so 
likewise.  He  wrote  also  to  Pausanias  the  physician, 
who  was  about  to  purge  Craterus  with  hellebore,  partly 
out  of  anxiety,  and  partly  to  advise  him  how  he  used 
that  medicine.  He  put  Ephialtes  and  Cissus,  who 
brought  him  the  first  news  of  Harpalus*s  flight,  under 
arrest,  as  if  they  had  falsely  accused  him.  When  he 
sent  the  old  and  infirm  soldiers  home,  Eurylochus,  a 
citizen  of  Mgsdy  got  his  name  enrolled  among  the  sick, 
and  when  it  was  found  out  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  he  confessed  he  was  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  named  Telesippa,  and  wanted  to  go 
jilong  with  her  to  the  seaside.  Alexander  inquired  to 
whom  the  woman  belonged,  and  being  told  she  was  a 
free  woman  of  those  who  followed  the  army,  "  I  will 
assist  you,"  said  he  to  Eurylochus,  "  if  your  mistress 
is  to  be  gained  either  by  presents  or  persuasions; 
but  we  must  use  no  other  means,  because  she  is  free- 
bom." 
42      It  is  surprising  also  upon  what  slight  occasions  he 
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would  write  letters  to  sei-ve  his  friends.     As  when  he 
wrote  to  give  order  to  search  for  a  youth  who  attended 
on  Seleucus,  who  had  run  awaj  into  Cilicia ;  and  in 
another  thanked  and  commended  Peucestes  for  appre- 
hending NicoUy  a  slave  of  Craterus;    and  in  one  to 
Megabjzus,  about  his  servant  who  had  taken  sanctuary, 
gave  direction  not  to  meddle  with  him  while  he  was 
there,  but  if  he  could  entice  him  out  by  fair  means,  then 
he  gave  him  leave  to  seize  him.     It  is  related  of  him 
that  when  he  first  sat  in  judgment  upon  capital  causes,  he 
would  lay  his  hand  upon  one  of  his  ears  while  the  accuser 
spoke,  to  keep  it  free  and  unprejudiced  in  behalf  of  the 
party  accused.      But  afterwards  such  a  multitude  of 
accusations  were  brought  before  him,   and  so  many 
proved  true,  that  he  lost  his  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
gave  credit  to  those  also  that  were  false  ;  and  especially 
when  anybody  spoke  ill  of  him,  he  would  be  transported 
out  of  his  reason,  and  show  himself  cruel  and  inexorable, 
valuing  his  glory  and  reputation  beyond  his  life  or 
kingdom.     He  now,  as  we  said*,  set  forth  to  seek  Darius,  Fifth 
expecting  another  battle,  but  heard  he  was  taken  and  A^i^** 
secured  by  Bessus,  upon  which  news  he  sent  home  the  JfiSl** 
Thessalians,  and  gave  them  a  largess  of  two  thousand  S."!  380 
talents  over  and  above  the  pay  that  was  due  to  them,  •'^"^y- 
This  long  and  painful  pursuit  of  Darius  (for  in  eleven 
days  he  marched  thirty-three  hundred  frirlongs)  harassed 
his  soldiers  so,  that  most  of  them  were  ready  to  give  it 
up,  chiefly  for  want  of  water.    While  they  were  in  this 
distress,  it  happened  that  some  Macedonians  who  had 
fetched  water  in  skins  upon  their  mides  from  a  river, 

*  Above,  at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  38 ;  after  spending  the 
four  months  of  wmter  in  Persia. 
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came  about  noon  to  the  place  where  Alexander  wati,  and 
seeing  him  almost  choked  with  thirst,  presently  filled 
an  helmet  and  offered  it  him.  He  asked  them  to  whom 
thej  were  carrying  the  water ;  they  told  him,  to  their 
children,  but  if  his  life  were  saved j  it  was  no  matter^  they 
would  find  other  children^  though  these  all  perislied. 
Then  he  took  the  helmet  into  his  hands,  and  looking 
round  about,  when  he  saw  all  the  horsemen  who  were 
about  him  stretching  their  heads  out  and  looking  after 
the  drink,  he  returned  it  with  thanks  without  tasting 
it,  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  I  alone  should  drink,  the  real 
will  be  out  of  heart."  And  the  horsemen  seeing  his 
temperance  and  magnanimity,  one  and  all  cried  out  to 
him  to  lead  them  forward  boldly,  and  began  whipping  on 
their  horses.  For  whilst  they  had  such  a  king,  they 
said,  they  defied  both  weariness  and  thirst,  and  looked 
upon  themselves  to  be  little  less  than  immortal. 
^3  But  though  they  were  all  equally  cheerful  and  willing, 
yet  not  above  sixty  of  them  were  able,  it  is  said,  to  keep 
up,  and  to  fidl  in  with  Alexander  upon  the  enemy's 
camp;  where  they  rode  over  abimdance  of  gold  and 
silver  that  lay  scattered  about,  and  passing  by  a  great 
many  chariots  carrying  women  and  children  and  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither  for  want  of  drivers,  they 
pressed  forward  to  overtake  the  foremost  of  those  that 
fied,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  Darius  among  them.  And 
at  last,  after  much  trouble,  they  foimd  him  lying  in  a 
chariot,  wounded  all  over  with  darts,  just  at  the  point 
of  death.  However,  he  desired  they  would  give  him 
some  drink,  and  when  he  had  drunk  a  little  cold  water, 
he  told  Polystratus,  who  gave  it  him,  that  this  was  the 
last  extremity  of  his  ill  fortune,  to  receive  benefits  and  not 
he  able  to  return  them,    ''But  Alexander,"  said  he, 
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**  whose  kindness  to  my  mother,  my  wife,  and  my  children 
I  hope  the  gods  will  recompense, will  doubtless  thank  you 
for  your  humanity  to  me.  In  token  of  my  acknowledg- 
ment, I  give  him,  through  you,  this  right  hand."  With 
which  words  he  took  hold  of  Polystratus's  hand  and  died. 
When  Alexander  came  up  to  them,  he  showed  manifest 
tokens  of  sorrow,  and  taking  off  his  own  cloak,  threw  it 
upon  the  body  to  cover  it.  And  sometime  afterwards*, 
when  Bessus  was  taken,  he  ordered  him  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  in  this  manner.  They  fastened  him  to  a  couple 
of  trees  which  were  boimd  down  so  as  to  meet,  and  then 
being  let  loose,  with  a  great  force  returned  to  their 
places,  each  of  them  carrying  that  part  of  the  body  along 
with  it  that  was  tied  to  it.  Darius's  body  was  laid  in 
state,  and  sent  to  his  mother  with  pomp  suitable  to  his 
quality.  His  brother  Ezathres  Alexander  received  into 
the  number  of  his  immediate  companions. 

And  now  with  the  flower  of  his  army  he  marched  into  44 
Hyrcania,  where  he  saw  a  large  bay  of  an  open  sea,  JJto*^^ 
apparently  not  much  less  than  the  Euxine,  with  water,  ^^ 
however,  sweeter  than  that  of  other  seas,  but  could  "****'■ 
learn  nothing  of  certainty  concerning  it,  only  he  thought  ®*^*^ 
it  must  most  likely  be  an  arm  issuing  from  the  Maeotid  ^^ 
lake.     However,  the  naturalists  were  better  informed  of  *hia, 

1  111-1.  /.  .  B.C.  330 

the  truth,  and  had  given  an  account  of  it  many  years  Sep- 
before  Alexander's  expedition ;  that  of  four  gulfs  which 
out  of  the  main  sea  enter  into  the  continent,  this,  known 
indifferently  as  the  Caspian  and  as  the  Hyrcanlan  sea,  is 
the  most  northern.  Here  the  barbarians,  imexpectedly 
meeting  with  those  who  led  Bucephalas,  took  ^e  horst* 

*  BessiiB  was  taken  ia  the  following  year,  B.a  329,  after 
Alexander's  passing  the  Oxns. 
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and  carried  it  away  with  them,  at  which  Alexander  was 
80  much  vexed,  that  he  sent  an  herald  to  tell  them  he 
would  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  mercy,  if  they  did  not  restore  him. 
But  on  their  doing  so,  and  at  the  same  time  surrendering 
their  cities  into  his  hands,  he  treated  them  kindly,  and 
paid  a  ransom  for  his  horse  to  those  who  had  taken  him. 
45      From  hence  he  marched    into  Parthia,  where    not 
having  much  to  do,  he  first  put  on  the  barbaric  dress, 
perhaps  with  the  view  of  making  the  work  of  civilising 
them  the  easier,  as  nothing  gains  more  upon  men  than  a 
conformity  to  their  fashions  and  customs.     Or  it  may 
have  been  as  a  first  trial,  whether  the  Macedonians 
might  be  brought  to  adore  him*,  by  accustoming  them 
by  little  and  little  to  bear  with  the  alteration  of  his 
manner  a}id  course  of  life  in  other  things.     However,  he 
followed  not  the  Median  £ishion,  which  was  altogether 
foreign  and  uncouth,  and  adopted  neither  the  trousers 
nor  the  sleeved  vest,  nor  the  tiara  for  the  head,  but 
taking  a  middle  way  between  the  Persian  mode  and  the 
Macedonian'!',  so  contrived  his  habit  that  it  was  not  so 
fiaunting  as  the  one,  and  yet  more  pompous  and  magni- 
ficent than  the  other.     At  first  he  wore  this  habit  only 
when  he  gave  audience  to  the  barbarians,  or  withia 
doors,  among  his  fiiends  and  companions,  but  afterwards 
he  appeared  in  it  abroad,  when  he  rode  out,  and  on 
public  occasions,  a  sight  which  the  Macedonians  beheld 
with  grief;  but  they  so  respected  his  other  virtues,  that 

*  To  prostrate  themselyes  before  him,  as  the  Persians  did  before 
their  kings ;  compare  Themistodes  p.  39,  and  Pelopidas  p.  263. 

t  Another  reading  is  Median;  the  Median  dress  being  the 
more  sumptuous,  and  the  Persian  the  plainer. 
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they  felt  bound  to  gratify  in  some  things  his  fancies  and 
his  passion  of  glory.  In  pursuit  of  which  he  had,  but 
lately,  been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  an  arrow,  which  had 
so  shattered  the  shank-bone  that  splinters  were  taken 
out,  and  had  received  a  violent  blow  with  a  stone  upon 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  dimmed  his  sight  for  a  good 
while  afler.  And  yet  all  this  could  not  hinder  him  from 
exposing  himself  freely  to  any  dangers,  insomuch  that  he 
passed  the  river  Orexartes*,  which  he  took  to  be  the 
Tanais,  and  putting  the  Scythians  to  flight,  followed 
them  above  a  hundred  furlongs,  though  suflfering  all  the 
time  from  a  diarrhoea. 

Here  many  affirm  that  the  Amazon  came  to  give  him  4G 
a  visit.  So  Clitarchus,  Polyclitus,  Onesicritus,  Anti- 
genes,  and  Ister  tell  us.  But  Aristobulus  and  Chares, 
who  held  the  office  of  reporter  of  requests,  Ptolemy, 
and  Anticlides,  Philon  the  Theban,  Philip  of  Theangela, 
Hecataeus  the  Eretrian,  Philip  the  Chalcidian,  and 
Duris  the  Samian  say  it  is  a  fiction.  And  truly  Alex- 
ander himself  seems  to  confirm  the  latter  statement,  for 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  gives  Antipater  an  exact  account 
of  all  that  happened,  he  tells  him  that  the  king  of 
Scythia  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  an  Amazon.     And  many  years 

*  The  Jaxartes,  aa  it  is  more  commonly  called  (the  modem 
l^-daria),  which  was  his  farthest  advance  to  the  north,  and 
which  he  passed  in  -8.0.  329.  Of  the  events  between  the  death 
of  Darins  and  the  invasion  of  India,  (the  pursuit  of  Bessus,  con- 
quest of  Bactria,  and  passage  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,)  Plutarch 
gives  no  regular  account.  He  goes  into  other  subjects  (Alex- 
ander's Eastern  habits,  and  the  mischiefs  caused  by  the  dislike  to 
them  felt  by  his  companions),  and  only  takes  up  the  order  of 
time  with  the  advance  into  India. 

FF  4 
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after,  wHen  Onesicritas  read  thlB  stoty  in  his  fourth 
book  to  LycdmachuB,  who  was  then  king,  Lysimachna 
laughed  quietly  and  asked,  '^  Where  coxdd  I  have  been 
at  that  time?"  But  it  signifies  little  to  Alexander 
whether  it  be  credited  or  no. 
47  Certain  it  is,  that  apprehending  the  Macedonians 
would  be  weary  of  pursuing  the  war,  he  left  the  greater 
part  of  them  in  their  quai-ters ;  and  having  with  him 
in  Hyrcania  the  choice  of  his  men  only,  amounting  to 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  he 
spoke  to  them  to  this  effect :  That  hitherto  the  barbarians 
had  seen  them  no  otherwise  than  as  it  were  in  a  dream^ 
and  if  they  should  think  of  returning  when  they  had  only 
alarmed  Asia,  and  not  conquered  it,  their  enemies  would 
set  upon  them  as  upon  so  many  women.  However,  he 
told  them  he  would  keep  none  of  them  with  him  against 
their  will,  they  might  go  if  they  pleased;  he  should 
merely  enter  his  protest,  that  when  on  his  way  to  make 
the  Macedonians  the  masters  of  the  world,  he  was  left 
alone  with  a  few  friends  and  volunteers.  This  is  almost 
word  for  word,  as  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Antipater, 
where  he  adds,  that  when  he  had  thus  spoken  to  them, 
they  all  cried  out,  they  would  go  with  him  anywhere  in 
the  world.  After  succeeding  with  these,  it  was  no  hard 
matter  to  bring  over  the  multitude,  which  easily  followed 
the  example.  Now,  also,  he  more  and  more  accommo- 
dated himself  in  his  way  of  living  to  that  of  the  natives, 
and  tried  to  bring  them,  also,  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
Macedonian  customs,  considering  that  whilst  he  was 
engaged  on  a  distant  expedition  &t  from  thence,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  depend  upon  the  goodwill  which 
might  arise  from  intermixture  and  association  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  tranquillity,  than  upon  force  and  com- 
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pulsion.     In  order  to  this,  be  cHose  out  thirty  thousand 

boys,  whom  he  put  under  numerous  masters  to  teach 

them  the  Greek  tongue,  and  to  train  them  up  to  arms 

in  the  Macedonian  discipline.     As  for  his  marriage  with  Mar- 

Roxana,  whose  youthfulness  and  beauty  had  charmed  witii 

.      .  .  fioxana. 

him  at  a  drinking  entertainment,  where  he  first  hap-  b.c.  827. 

pened  to  see  her,  taking  part  in  a  dance,  it  was,  indeed, 
a  love  affair,  yet  it  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  object  he  had  in  hand.  For  it  gratified 
the  conquered  people  to  see  him  choose  a  wife  from 
among  themselves,  and  it  made  them  feel  the  most 
lively  affection  for  him,  to  find  that  in  the  only  passion 
which  he,  the  most  temperate  of  men,  was  overcome  by, 
he  yet  forebore  till  he  could  receive  her  in  the  lawful 
way.  Noticing  also,  that  among  his  chief  Mends  and 
favourites,  Hephsestion  most  approved  all  that  he  did, 
and  complied  with  and  imitated  him  in  his  change  of 
habits,  while  Craterus  continued  strict  in  the  customs 
and  &shions  of  his  own  country,  he  made  it  his  practice 
to  employ  the  first  in  all  transactions  with  the  barbarians, 
and  the  latter,  when  he  had  to  do  with  the  Greeks  or 
Macedonians.  And  in  general  he  showed  more  affec- 
tion for  HephflBstion,  and  more  respect  for  Craterus; 
HephcBStion,  as  he  used  to  say,  being  Alexander's,  and 
Craterus  the  king's  friend.  And  so  these  two  fiiends 
always  bore  in  secret  a  grudge  to  each  other,  and  at 
times  quarrelled  openly,  so  much  so,  that  once  in  India 
they  drew  upon  one  another,  and  were  proceeding  in 
good  earnest,  with  their  friends  on  each  side  to  second 
them,  when  Alexander  rode  up  and  publicly  reproved 
Hephsestion,  calling  him  fool  and  madman,  not  to  be 
sensible  that  without  his  favour  he  was  nothing.  He 
rebuked  Craterus  also,  in  private    severely,  and  then 
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causing  them  both  to  come  into  his  presence,  he  recon- 
ciled them,  at  the  same  time  swearing  by  Ammon  and 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  that  he  loved  them  two  above  all 
other  men,  but  if  ever  he  perceived  them  fall  out  again 
he  would  be  sure  to  put  both  of  them  to  death,  or  at  least 
the  aggressor.  After  which  they  neither  ever  did  or 
said  anything,  so  much  as  in  jest,  to  offend  one  another. 
43  There  was  scarcely  any  one  who  had  a  greater  repute 
among  the  Macedonians  than  Philotas,  the  son  of  Par- 
menio.  For  besides  that  he  was  valiant  and  able  to 
endure  any  fatigue  of  war,  he  was  also  next  to  Alex- 
ander himself  the  most  munificent,  and  the  greatest 
lover  of  his  iriends,  one  of  whom  asking  him  for  some 
money,  he  commanded  his  steward  to  give  it  him ;  and 
when  he  told  him  he  had  not  wherewith,  "  Have  you 
not  any  plate  then,^^  said  he,  '^  or  any  clothes  of  mine 
to  sell  ? "  But  he  carried  his  arrogance  and  his  pride 
of  wealth  and  his  habits  of  display  and  luxury  to  a 
degree  of  assumption  unbecoming  a  private  man :  and 
affecting  all  the  loftiness  without  succeeding  in  showing 
any  of  the  grace  or  gendenes8  of  true  greatness,  by  Ms 
mistaken  and  spurious  majesty  he  gained  so  mudh  envy 
and  ill-will,  that  Parmenio  would  sometimes  tell  him, 
"  My  son,  be  not  quite  so  great."  For  he  had  long 
before  been  complained  of,  and  accused  to  Alexander. 
When  Darius  was  defeated  in  Cilicia,  and  the  great 
booty  taken  at  Damascus,  among  the  many  prisoners 
brought  into  the  camp  there  was  one  Antigone  of 
Pydna,  a  handsome  woman,  who  feJl  to  Philotas^s  share. 
The  young  man  in  his  cups,  in  the  vaunting,  out- 
spoken, soldier^s  manner,  used  to  tell  his  mistress,  that 
the  great  actions  were  performed  by  him  and  his  fiither 
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the  gloiy  and  benefit  of  which,  he  said,  together  with 
the  title  of  king,  the  boy  Alexander  reaped  and  enjoyed 
by  their  means.  She  coxdd  not  hold,  but  disclosed 
what  he  had  said  to  one  of  her  acquaintance,  and  he, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  another,  till  at  last  the 
story  came  to  Craterus,  who  brought  the  woman  se- 
cretly to  the  king.  Alexander  heard  her,  and  com- 
manded her  to  continue  her  visits  to  Philotas,  and  to 
give  him  an  accoimt  from  time  to  time  of  all  that  should 
&11  from  him. 

He,  thus  unwittingly  brought  into  a  snare,  to  gratify  49 
sometimes  a  fit  of  anger,  sometimes  a  mere  love  of  vain-  ^^^. 
glory,  let  himself  utter  numerous  foolish,  indiscreet  ^*^ 
speeches  against  the  king  in  Antigone's  hearing,  of  J^*^ 
which  though  Alexander  was  informed  and  convinced 
by  strong  evidence,  yet  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it 
at  present,  whether  it  was  that  he  confided  in  Par- 
menio's  affection  and  loyalty,  or  that  he  apprehended 
their  great  name  and  influence  in  the  army.    But  about 
this  time  one  Limnusj',  a  Macedonian  of  Chalastra, 
conspired  against  Alexander's  life,  and  communicated 
his  design  to  a  youth  of  whom  he  was  fond,  named 
Nicomachus,  inviting  him  to  be  of  the  party.      But 
he  not  relishing  the  thing,  revealed  it  to  his  brother 
Balinus,  who  immediately  addressed  himself  to  Phi- 
lotas, requiring  him  to  introduce  them  both  to  Alex- 
tnder,  to  whom  they  had  something  of  great  and  urgent 
importance  to  impart.    He,  for  what  reason  is  uncertain, 
did  not  bring  them  to  the  king,  who  he  said  was  en- 

*  In  winter  quarters,  in  Aria,  not  far  from  Herat,  after  the 
march  through  Parthia  from  Asterabad  and  the  Caspian, 
f  Limnus  is  in  other  authors  Dimnus,  and  Balinus,  CebalinuA. 
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gaged  with  affairs  of  more  moment.  And  this  lie  did 
again  a  second  time.  Upon  whicH,  finding  themselves 
slighted  hj  Philotas,  ihej  applied  to  another,  by  whose 
means  being  admitted  into  Alexander's  presence,  they 
first  told  about  Limnus's  conspiracy,  and  by  the  way 
let  Philotas's  negligence  appear,  who  had  twice  disre- 
garded their  application  to  him.  Alexander  was  greatly 
incensed,  and  on  finding  that  Limnus  had  defended 
himself,  and  had  been  killed  by  the  soldier  who  was 
sent  to  seize  him,  he  was  still  more  discomposed,  think- 
ing he  had  thus  lost  the  means  of  detecting  the  plot. 
As  soon  as  his  displeasure  against  Philotas  appeared,  at 
once  all  Philotas's  old  enemies  showed  themselves,  and 
said  openly,  the  king  wcia  too  easily  imposed  on,  to 
imagine  that  one  so  inconsiderable  as  Limnus,  a  Cha- 
lastrian,  should  of  his  own  head  undertake  such  an 
enterprise ;  that  in  all  likelihood  he  was  but  subservient 
to  the  design,  an  instrtmient  that  was  moved  by  some 
greater  spring;  that  those  ought  to  he  more  looked  to 
whose  interest  it  had  been  to  conceal  it.  When  they 
had  once  gained  the  king's  ear  for  insinuations  of  this 
sort,  they  went  on  to  show  a  thousand  grounds  of  sus- 
picion against  Philotas ;  till  at  last  they  prevailed  to 
have  him  seized  and  put  to  the  torturie,  which  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  the  principal  officers,  Alexander 
himself  being  placed  behind  some  tapestry.  Where 
when  he  heard  in  what  a  miserable  tone,  and  with 
what  abject  submissions  Philotas  applied  himself  to 
Hephaestion,  he  broke  out,  it  is  said,  in  this  manner : 
"Are  you  so  mean-spirited  and  effeminate,  Philotas, 
and  yet  could  engage  in  so  great  a  design?'*  Ailer 
his  death,  he  immediately  sent  into  Media,  and  put 
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also  Pftrmenio,  his  father,  to  death,  who  had  done  great 
service  under  Philip,  and  was  the  only  man,  of  his 
older  friends  and  counsellors,  who  had  encouraged 
Alexander  to  invade  Asia.  Of  three  sons  whom  he 
had  had  in  the  army,  he  had  abeady  lost  two,  and  now 
was  himself  put  to  death  with  the  third.  These  actions 
rendered  Alexander  an  object  of  terror  to  many  of  his 
friends,  and  chiefly  to  Antipater,  who,  to  strengthen 
himself,  sent  messengers  privately  to  treat  for  an  alliance 
with  the  ^tolians,  who  stood  in  fear  of  Alexander,  be- 
cause they  had  destroyed  the  town  of  the  OSniadas ;  on 
being  informed  of  which,  Alexander  had  said  the  children 
of  the  (Eniadse  need  not  revenge  their  fathers'  quarrel, 
for  he  would  himself  take  care  to  punish  the  JStolians. 

Not  long  after  this  happened  the  death  of  Clitus,  50 
which  to  those  who  simply  hear  the  matter-of-fact,  may  of  cu- 
seem  more  inhuman  than  that  of  Philotas ;  but  if  we  ^.'•°^ 
take  the  story  with  its  circumstance  of  time,  and  con- 
sider the  cause,  we  find  the  act  to  have  been  done  not 
on  purpose,  but  through  an  unhappy  chance  of  the 
king^s,  whose  anger  and  over-drinking  offered  an  occa- 
sion to  the  evil  genius  of  Clitus.  The  king  had  a 
present  of  Grecian  frnit  brought  him  from  the  sea- 
coast,  which  was  so  fresh  and  beautiful,  that  he  was 
surprised  at  it,  and  called  Clitus  to  him  to  see  it,  and 
to  give  him  a  share  of  it.  Clitus  was  then  sacrificing, 
but  he  immediately  left  off  and  came,  followed  by  three 
sheep,  on  whom  th^  drink-offering  had  been  already 
poured  preparatory  to  sacrificing  them.  Alexander, 
being  informed  of  this,  told  his  diviners,  Aristander  and 

*  After  his  return  southwards  from  the  Jaxartes,  on  his  way 
back  into  Bactria;  at  Samarcand. 
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deomantis  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  asked  them  what  it 
meant ;  on  whose  assuring  him  it  was  an  ill  omen,  he 
commanded  them  in  all  haste  to  offer  sacrifices  for 
Clitus's  safety,  forasmuch  as  three  days  before  he  him- 
self had  seen  a  straage  vision  in  his  sleep,  of  Clitus 
sitting  with  Parmenio's  dead  sons,  all  of  them  in  black 
clothes.  But  the  sacrifices  had  not  yet  been  finished,  when 
Clitus  came  to  supper  with  the  king,  who  had  sacrificed 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  And  when  they  had  drunk  pretty- 
hard,  some  of  the  company  began  to  sing  the  verses  of 
one  Pranichus,  or  as  others  say,  of  Pierion,  which  were 
made  in  ridicule  of  those  captains  who  had  been  lately 
worsted  by  the  barbarians.  This  gave  offence  to  the 
older  men,  and  they  upbraided  both  the  author  and  the 
singer  of  the  verses,  though  Alexander  and  the  younger 
men  about  him  were  much  amused  to  hear  them,  and 
encouraged  them  to  go  on,  till  at  last  Clitus,  who  had 
drunk  too  much,  and  was  besides  of  a  hot  and  wil^ 
temper,  was  so  nettled  that  he  could  hold  no  longer, 
saying,  it  was  not  well  done  to  expose  the  Macedonians 
so  before  the  barbarians  and  their  enemies,  since  though 
it  was  their  unhappiness  to  be  overcome,  yet  they  were 
much  better  men  than  those  who  laughed  at  them.  And 
when  Alexander  said  Clitus  was  pleading  his  own  cause; 
giving  cowardice  the  name  of  misfortune,  Clitus  started 
up ;  "  This  cowardice,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it," 
said  he,  "  saved  the  life  of  a  son  of  the  gods,  when  in 
flight  from  Spithridates*s  sword ;  mnd  it  is  by  the  ex- 
pense of  Macedonian  blood,  and  by  these  wounds,  that 
you  are  now  raised  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be  able  to 
disown  your  fiither  ^hilip,  and  call  yourself  the  son  of 
Ammon." 
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"  Thou  base  fellow,"  said  Alexander,  who  was  now  51 
thoroughly  exasperated,  "  dost  thou  think  to  utter  these 
things  everjrwhere  of  me,  and  stir  up  the  Macedonians 
to  sedition,  and  not  be  punished  for  it  ?  "  "  We  are 
punished  already,"  answered  Clitus,  "  if  this  be  the  re- 
compense of  our  toils,  and  we  must  esteem  theirs  a 
happy  lot,  who  have  not  lived  to  see  their  countrymen 
scourged  with  Median  rods,  and  forced  to  sue  to  the 
Persians  to  have  access  to  their  king."  While  he 
talked  thus  at  random,  and  those  near  Alexander  got 
up  from  their  seats  and  began  to  revile  him  in  turn,  the 
elder  men  did  what  they  could  to  compose  the  disorder. 
Alexander  in  the  meantime  turning  to  Xenodochus  the 
Cardian,  and  Artemius  the  Colophonian,  asked  them  if 
they  were  not  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks^  in  comparison 
with  the  Macedonians^  behaved  themselves  like  so  many 
demi-gods  among  wild  beasts.  But  Clitus  would  not 
give  over,  desiring  Alexander  to  speak  out  if  he  had 
ant/thing  more  to  say,  or  else  why  did  he  invite  men  who 
were  freebom  and  accustomed  to  say  their  minds  openly 
without  restraint,  to  sup  with  him;  he  had  better  live 
and  converse  with  barbarians  and  slaves  who  would  not 
scruple  to  bow  the  knee  to  his  Persian  girdle  and  his 
white  tunic.  Which  words  so  provoked  Alexander,  that 
not  able  to  suppress  his  anger  any  longer,  he  threw  one 
of  the  apples  that  lay  upon  the  table  at  him,  and  hit 
him,  and  then  looked  about  for  his  sword.  But  Aris- 
tophanes, one  of  his  life-guard,  had  hid  that  out  of  the 
way,  and  others  came  about  him  and  besought  him,  but 
in  vain.  For  breaking  from  them,  he  called  out  aloud 
to  his  guards  in  the  Macedonian  language,  which  was  a 
certain  sign  of  some  great   distiu'bance  in  him,  and 
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commanded  the  trumpeter  to  sound,  giving  him  a  blow 
with  his  clenched  fist  for  not  instantly  obeying  him; 
though  afterwards  the  same  man  was  commended  for 
disobeying  an  order  which  would  have  put  the  whole 
army  into  tumult  and  confusion.  Clitus  still  refusing 
to  yield,  was  with  much  trouble  forced  by  his  friends 
out  of  the  room.  But  he  came  in  again  immediately  at 
another  door,  very  irreverently  and  confidently  de- 
claiming the  verses  out  of  Euripides's  Andromache,  — 

.  In  Greece^  alas  I  h(fw  ill  tUnga  ordered  are  I* 

Upon  this,  at  last,  Alexander,  snatching  a  spear  from 
one  of  the  soldiers,  met  Clitus  as  he  was  coming  for- 
ward and  was  putting  by  the  curtain  that  hung  before 
the  door,  and  ran  him  through  the  body.  He  fell  at 
once  with  a  cry  and  a  groan.  Upon  which  the  king's 
anger  immediately  vanishing,  he  came  perfectly  to  him- 
self, and  when  he  saw  his  friends  about  him  all  in  a 
profound  silence,  he  pulled  the  spear  out  of  the  dead 

*  The  o£fensiyenes8  is  in  the  verses  that  follow : — 

When  trophies  rise  for  victories  in  war^ 

Men  cownt  the  praise  not  theirs  who  did  the  deed, 

But  to  the  one  commander  give  the  meed; 

Who,  sharing  with  ten  thousand  mare  the  fight, 

For  one  manCs  service  takes  the  general  right. 

So  in  the  city  set  with  lofty  air, 

Worthless  themselves,  they  scorn  their  feUows  there. 

Who,  better  far  than  these  they  serve  below. 

Want  but  the  wiU  and  boldness  for  the  blow. 

They  are  spoken  by  Felens  to  Menelaiu,  693 — 702,  and  seem  to 
have  been  a  noted  passage  in  the  theatrea. 
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bodj,  and  woidd  have  thrust  it  into  his  own  throat,  if 
the  guards  had  not  held  his  hands,  and  by  main  force 
carried  him  awaj  into  his  chamber. 

There  all  that  night  and  the  next  day  he  wept  bit-  52 
terly,  tiU  being  quite  spent  with  lamenting  and  exclaim- 
ing, he  lay  as  it  were  speechless,  only  fetching  deep 
sighs.  His  friends  apprehending  some  harm  irom  his 
silence,  broke  into  the  room,  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
what  any  of  them  said,  till  Aristander  putting  him  in 
mind  of  the  vision  he  had  seen  concerning  Clitus,  and 
the  prodigy  that  followed,  as  if  all  had  come  to  pass  by 
an  unavoidable  fatality,  he  then  seemed  to  moderate  his 
grief.  They  now  brought  Callisthenes  the  philosopher, 
the  near  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  Anaxarchus  of  Ab- 
dera,  to  him.  Callisthenes  used  moral  language,  and 
gentle  and  soothing  means,  hoping  to  £nd  access  for 
words  of  reason,  and  get  a  hold  upon  the  passion.  But 
Anaxarchus,  who  had  always  taken  a  course  of  his  own  in 
philosophy,  and  had  a  name  for  despising  and  slighting 
his  cotemporaries,  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  cried  out 
aloud,  "  Is  this  the  Alexander  whom  the  whole  world 
looks  to,  lying  here  weeping  like  a  slave,  for  fear  of  the 
judgment  and  blame  of  men,  to  whom  he  himself  ought 
to  be  a  law  and  measure  of  equity,  if  he  would  use  the 
right  his  conquests  have  given  him  as  supreme  lord  and 
governor  of  all,  and  not  be  the  victim  of  a  vain  and  idle 
opinion  ?  Do  not  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  Jupiter  is 
represented  to  have  Justice  and  Law  on  each  hand  of 
him,  to  signify  that  all  the  actions  of  a  conqueror  are 
lawful  and  just?"  With  these  and  the  like  speeches 
Anaicarchus  indeed  allayed  the  king's  grief,  but  withal 
corrupted  his  character,  rendering  it  in  many  respects 
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more  audacioiLS  and  lawless  than  hitherto.  Nor  did  he 
&il  at  the  same  time  to  insinuate  himself  wonderfolly 
into  his  iayour,  and  to  msike  Callisthenes's  company, 
which  at  all  times,  because  of  his  austerity,  was  not 
very  acceptable,  more  disagreeable  to  him.  These  two 
philosophers,  we  are  told,  once  met  at  an  entertainment, 
where  conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  climate 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Callisthenes  joined  in 
their  opinion,  who  maintained  that  these  countries  were 
colder,  and  the  winter  sharper  here  than  in  Greece : 
Anaxarchus  would  by  no  means  allow  this,  but  argued 
against  it  with  some  vehemence.  "  Surely,"  said  Callis- 
thenes, "  you  cannot  but  admit  this  country  to  be  colder 
than  Greece,  for  there  you  used  to  wear  but  one  common 
cloak  through  the  coldest  winter,  and  here  you  have 
three  good  warm  mantles  one  over  another."  This  did 
not  help  to  conciliate  Anaxarchus. 
53  And  the  other  pretenders  to  learning  and  the  flat- 
terers in  general  could  not  without  vexation  see  Callisthe- 
nes admired  and  followed  by  the  youth  for  his  teaching, 
and  no  less  esteemed  by  the  older  men  for  his  orderly  life 
and  gravity,  and  for  being  contented  with  his  condition  ; 
all  confirming  what  he  had  professed  about  the  object 
he  had  in  this  jommey  to  Alexander,  that  it  was  only  to 
get  his  countrymen  recalled  from  banishment,  and  to 
rebuild  and  repeople  his  native  town.*  Besides  the 
envy  which  his  great  reputation  raised,  he  also  by  his 
own  deportment  gave  those  who  wished  him  ill  oppor- 
tunity to  do  him  mischief     For  when  he  was  invited 

*  Olynthns,  which  Philip  had  destroyed,  and  for  which  Cal- 
listhenes hoped  to  obtain  from  Alexander  the  same  favour,  which 
Philip  showed  for  Aristotle's  sake  to  Stagira. 
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to  entertaininents,  he  would  most  times  refuse  to  come, 
or  if  he  were  present  at  any,  he  put  a  constraint  upon 
the  company  by  his  austerity  and  silence,  which  seemed 
to  intimate  his  disapproval  of  what  he  saw.  So  that 
Alexander  himself  said  in  application  to  him, 

His  vain  pretence  to  wisdom  I  detest^ 
Who  is  Tiot  wise  to  his  own  interest.* 

Being  invited  with  many  others  to  sup  with  the  king,  he 
was  called  upon,  when  the  cup  came  to  him  f,  to  make 
an  oration  extempore  in  praise  of  the  Macedonians ;  and 
he  did  it  with  such  a  flow  of  eloquence,  that  the  hearers 
rose  from  their  seats  to  dap  him,  and  throw  their  gar- 
lands upon  him ;  only  Alexander  told  him  out  of  Euri- 
pides, 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  speak  so  wett, 
*  JHs  easy  on  good  svhjects  to  excel, 

"Therefore,"  said  he,  "if  you  will  show  the  force  of 
your  eloquence,  tell  my  Macedonians  their  faults,  and 
dispraise  them,  that  by  hearing  their  errors  they  may 
learn  to  be  better  for  the  iuture."     Callisthenes  pre- 

*  A  fragment  from  a  lost  play  of  Euripides ;  briefly  in  the 
original,  "I  hate  the  sophist  who  is  not  sophos  for  himself." 
Sophistf  which  at  first  meant  a  man  of  superior  knowledge  and 
cleverness,  a  scholar,  was  now  the  common  name  for  lecturers 
and  teachers  in  logic  and  (less  properly)  in  rhetoric.  It  was 
used  much  as  doctor  is  for  physician,  as  the  familiar  title  (some- 
times a  little  disparaging)  for  the  philosophers  or  moralists  who 
at  this  time  exercised  among  the  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  just 
above  in  the  stoiy  of  Clitus,  a  sort  of  clerical  function. 

t  Compare  Demosthenes,  p.  362.  The  banquet  was  in  B.a 
327,  at  Bactra  (Baikh),  near  the  Oxus,  where  Alexander  cele- 
brated his  marriage  with  Koxanu,  mentioned  already  in  Chap.  47. 
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sently  obeyed  him,  retracting  all  he  had  said  before;  and, 
inveighing  against  the  Macedonians  with  great  freedom, 
said,  that  Philip  thrived  and  grew  powerftd,  chiefly  by 
the  discord  of  the  Grecians,  applying  to  him  the  verse  -^ 

In  civil  strife  ien  vUlains  rise  to  fame; 

which  excited  bitter  feelings  of  hatred  against  him  among 
the  Macedonians.  And  Alexander  said,  that  instead  of 
his  eloquence,  he  had  only  shown  his  ill-will. 
54  This  is  the  account  which  Hermippus  tells  us  was 
given  afterwards  to  Aristotle  by  Stroebus,  whom  Callis- 
thenes  kept  to  read  to  him ;  also  that  Callisthenes,  when 
he  perceived  the  king  grow  more  and  more  averse  to 
him,  two  or  three  times,  as  he  was  leaving  him,  repeated 
to  himself  the  verses,  — 

Death  seized  at  last  on  great  Patroclus  too. 
Though  he  in  virtue  far  exceeded  you. 

Not  without  reason  therefore  did  Aristotle  say  of  Cal- 
listhenes, that  he  was,  indeed,  a  powerful  speaker,  but 
had  no  judgment.  He  acted  certainly  a  true  philoso- 
pher's part  in  positively  refusing,  as  he  did,  to  pay  ado- 
ration ;  and  by  speaking  out  openly  against  that  which 
the  best  and  gravest  of  the  Macedonians  only  repined  at 
in  secret,  he  delivered  the  Greeks  and  Alexander  him- 
self from  a  great  disgrace,  when  the  practice  was  given 
up.  But  he  ruined  himself  by  acting  as  if  he  wished 
to  force  the  king  to  what  should  have  been  effected  by 
reason  and  persuasion.  Chares  of  Mitylene  writes,  that 
at  a  banquet,  Alexander,  after  he  had  drunk,  reached 
the  cup  to  one  of  his  friends,  who,  on  receiving  it,  rose 
up  towards  the  domestic  altar,  and  when  he  had  drunk, 
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first  adored,  and  then  kissed  Alexander,  and  afterwards 
laid  himself  down  at  the  table  with  the  rest.  Which 
they  all  did  one  after  another,  till  it  came  to  Callisthe- 
nes's  turn,  who  took  the  cup,  and  while  the  king,  who 
was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Hephsestion,  was  not 
observing,  drank,  and  then  came  and  offered  to  kiss  him. 
But  Demetrius,  sumamed  Phidon,  interposed,  saying, 
"  Sir,  by  no  means  let  him  kiss  you,  for  he  only  of  us 
all  has  refused  to  adore  you ;  '*  upon  which  the  king  de- 
clined it,  and  Callisthenes  said  aloud,  '^  Then  I  go  away 
with  a  kiss  less  than  the  others." 

The  displeasure  he  had  in  these  ways  incurred  ob-  55 
tained  credit  for  Hephiestion's  declaration  that  he  had  JjJSicy 
broken  his  word  to  him,  having  previously  promised  to  ^  *^® 
adore.  And  then,  a  number  of  such  men  as  Lysimachus  ^-c*  ^^7* 
and  Hagnon  came  in  with  their  asseverations,  that 
the  sophist  went  about  boasting  of  his  resistance  to  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  that  the  young  men  all  ran  after 
him,  and  honoured  him  as  the  only  man  among  so  many 
thousands  who  had  the  courage  to  preserve  his  liberty. 
Therefore  when  Hermolaus's  conspiracy  came  to  be  dis- 
covered, the  charges  which  his  enemies  brought  against 
him  were  the  more  easily  believed,  particularly  that 
when  a  young  man  asked  him  what  he  should  do  to  be 
the  most  illustrious  person,  he  told  him  the  readiest  way 
was  to  hill  him  who  was  already  so ;  and  that  to  incite 
Hermolaus  to  conunit  the  deed,  he  bade  him  not  be  awed 
by  the  golden  couch,  but  remember  Alexander  was  a 
man  equally  infirm  and  vulnerable  as  another.  How- 
ever, none  of  Hermolaus^s  accomplices,  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  said  anything  against  Callisthenes.  Nay, 
Alexander  himself,  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  just 
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afler  to  Cratems,  Attains,  and  Alcetas,  tells  tliem  that 
tlie  young  men  who  were  put  to  the  torture,  declared 
they  had  done  all  of  themselves,  without  any  others  being 
privy  to  it.  But  yet  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Antipater, 
he  includes  Callisthenes  in  the  charge.  '^  The  yoimg 
men,"  he  says,  "  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  and  as  for  the  sophist,  I  will  take  care  to  punish 
him,  with  them  too  who  sent  him  to  me,  and  who  harbour 
those  in  their  cities  who  conspire  against  me,"  an  ime- 
quivocal  declaration  against  Aristotle,  in  whose  house 
CaUisthenes,  for  his  relationship's  sake,  being  his  niece 
Hero's  son,  had  been  educated.  His  death  is  variously 
related.  Some  say  he  was  himg  by  Alexander's  orders; 
others,  that  he  died  of  sickness  in  prison  and  in  chains. 
But  Chares  writes  that  he  waiB  kept  in  chains  seven 
months  after  he  was  apprehended,  on  purpose  that  he 
might  be  proceeded  against  in  full  council,  when  Aris- 
totle should  be  present;  and  that  growing  very  fat, 
and  contracting  a  disease  of  vermin,  he  there  died, 
about  the  time  that  Alexander  was  woimded  in  India. 
This  however  was  at  a  later  date. 
56  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  when  quite  an  old  man,  had 
made  a  great  effort  to  pay  Alexander  a  visit;  and  when 
he  had  seen  him,  said  he  pitied  the  misfortune  of  those 
Grecians  who  had  died  before  seeing  Alexander  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  Darius,  However  he  had  not  long  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  the  king's  kindness  for  him,  when 
he  fell  sick  and  died.  He  was  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent funeral ;  the  army  raised  him  a  monument  of 
earth,  eighty  cubits  high,  and  of  a  vast  circumference. 
His  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  chariot  richly  decorated, 
and  drawn  by  four  horses,  to  the  sea  side. 
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Alexander,  now  about  to  pass  over  into  India,  took  57 
notice  that  the  army  was  so  charged  with  booty  that  it  J^J^g 
hindered  their  marching.  Therefore,  at  break  of  day,  ^"J" 
as  soon  as  the  baggage  waggons  were  laden,  first  he  India, 
net  fire  to  his  own,  and  to  those  of  his  companions,  and 
then  commanded  those  to  be  burnt  which  belonged  to 
the  rest  of  the  army.  An  act  which  in  the  deliberation 
of  it  had  seemed  more  dangerous  and  difficult  than  it 
proved  in  the  execution,  with  which  few  were  dissatis- 
fied; for  most  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  they  had  been 
inspired,  uttering  loud  outcries  and  warlike  shoutings, 
supplied  one  another  with  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  burnt  and  destroyed  all  that  was  superfluous, 
the  sight  of  which  redoubled  Alexander's  zeal  and 
eagerness  for  his  design.  And,  indeed,  he  was  now 
grown  very  severe  and  inexorable  in  punishing  those 
who  committed  any  fault.  He  put  Menander,  one  of 
his  companions  to  death,  for  deserting  a  fortress  where 
he  had  placed  him  in  charge,  and  shot  Orsodates,  one 
of  the  barbarians  who  revolted  fi-om  him,  with  his  own 
hand.  At  this  time  a  sheep  happened  to  yean  a  lamb 
with  a  tiara  perfect  in  shape  and  colour  on  its  head,  but 
otherwise  strangely  deformed.  Alexander  was  filled 
with  such  disgust  at  the  portent,  that  he  ordered  his 
Babylonian  priests,  whom  he  habitually  carried  about 
with  him  for  such  purposes,  to  purify  him,  and  told 
his  fi*iends  he  was  not  so  much  concerned  for  his  own 
sake  as  fbr  theirs,  out  of  apprehension  that  ailer  his 
death  the  divine  power  might  transfer  his  empire  into 
the  hands  of  some  degenerate,  impotent  person.  But 
this  fear  was  removed  by  a  better  omen  that  befell 
him  not  long  afi;er.     Proxenus,  a  Macedonian,  who  wa8 
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the  cliief  of  those  who  looked  to  the  king's  furniture, 
as  he  was  breaking  up  the  ground  near  the  river  Oxus, 
to  set  up  the  royal  pavilion,  laid  open  a  spring  of  a  fat, 
oily  liquor,  which  after  the  top  was  taken  off,  ran  pure, 
dear  oil,  without  any  difference  either  of  taste  or  smell, 
having  exactly  the  same  smoothness  and  brightness,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  country  where  no  olives  grew.  The 
water  indeed  of  the  river  Oxus  is  said  to  be  the  smooth* 
est  to  the  feeling  of  all  waters,  and  to  leave  a  gloss  on 
the  skins  of  those  who  bathe  in  it.  Whatever  might 
be  the  cause,  Alexander  was  wonderfiilly  pleased  with 
it,  as  appears  by  his  letters  to  Antipater,  where  he 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  presages  that 
he  had  ever  been  favoured  with.  The  diviners  told 
him  it  signified  his  expedition  would  be  glorious  in  the 
event,  but  painful,  and  attended  with  many  difficulties; 
for  oilj  they  said,  was  bestowed  on  mankind  to  refresh 
them  after  labour. 
58  And  true  indeed  it  was  that  he  encountered  manj 
dangers  in  the  battles  which  he  fought,  and  received 
veiy  severe  wounds;  though  the  greatest  loss  in  his 
army  was  occasioned  through  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  air,  and  the  want  of  necessaiy  provisions.  But  he 
still  set  himself  to  outdo  adverse  fortime  by  his  bold- 
ness and  the  power  of  his  enemies  by  his  valour,  and 
thought  nothing  impossible  to  true  intrepidity,  and  on 
the  other  hand  nothing  secure  or  strong  for  cowardice. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  when  he  besieged  Sisimithres^ 
who  held  an  inaccessible,  impregnable  rock  against 
him,  and  his  soldiers  began  to  despair  of  taking  it,  he 
asked  Oxyartes  whether  Sisimithres  was  a  man  of 
courage,  who  assuring  him  he  was  the  greatest  coward 
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alive,  "  Then  you  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  that  the  place 
may  easily  be  taken,  since  what  is  in  command  of  it 
is  weak."    And  in  a  little  time  he  so  terrified  Sisimi- 
thres,  that  he  took  it.     At  an  attack  which  he  made  inva. 
upon  such  another  precipitous  place*,  among  his  en-  iiSial 
couragements  to  the  younger  Macedonians,  he  called  to  SricS^ 
one  whose  name  was  Alexander,  and  told  him,  A«,  at  y^^^ 
any  rate,  must  fight  bravely ,  if  it  were  but  for  his  name's  fi'j^iJt^* 
sake.     The  youth  fought  gallantly  and  was  killed  in  J^  ^ 
the  action,  at  which  he  was  sensibly  distressed.     An- 
other time,  seeing  his  men  march  slowly  and  imwil- 
lingly  to  the  siege  of  the  place  called  Nysa,  because 
of  a  deep  river  between  them  and  the  town,  he  advanced 
before  them,   and  standing   upon   the  bank,  '^  What 
a  miserable  man,"  said  he,  ^'  am  I,  that  I  have  not 
learned  to  swim  I "    and  then   was  hardly   dissuaded 
from  endeavouring  to  pass  it  upon  his  shield.     Here, 
afler  the  assault  was  over,  the  ambassadors  who  from 
several  towns  which  he  had  blockaded,  came  to  submit 
to  him  and  make  their  peace,  were  surprised  to  find 
him  still  in  his  armour,  without  any  one  in  waiting  or 
attendance  upon  him,   and  when  at  last  some  one 
brought  him  a  cushion,  he  made  the  eldest  of  them, 
named  Acuphis,  take  it  and  sit  down  upon  it.    The  old 
man,   marvelling  at  his  magnanimity  and  courtesy, 
asked  him  what  his  countrymen  should  do  to  merit  his 
friendship.     "  I  would  have  them,"   said  Alexander, 
"  choose  you  to  govern  them,  and  send  one  hundred  of 
the  most  worthy  men  among  them  to  remain  with  me 

*  Aornos,  described  as  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  This 
and  Nysa,  so  called,  are  both  in  Cabnl.  The  kingdom  of  Taxiles 
is  across  the  Indus,  which  Alexander  passed,  perhaps,  at  Attock. 
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as  hostages."  Acuphis  laughed,  and  answered,  "  I  shall 
govern  them  with  more  ease,  sir,  if  I  send  you  so  many 
of  the  worst,  rather  than  of  the  best  of  my  subjects," 
59      The  dominions  of  the  king  Taxiles  in  India  wei'e 


Submia- 


Bion 


Jf  thought  to  be  in  extent  as  large  as  Egypt,  abound- 
Sf3Lg.  ^^g  ^  good  pastures,  and  producing  beautiful  fruits ; 
and  the  king  himself  a  wise  man,  who  at  his  first  inter- 
view with  Alexander,  spoke  to  him  in  these  terms: 
"  To  what  purpose,"  said  he,  "  should  we  make  war 
upon  one  another,  if  the  object  of  your  conung  into 
these  parts  be  not  to  rob  us  of  our  water  or  our 
necessaiy  food,  which  are  the  only  things  that  wise 
men  are  really  obliged  to  iight  for  ?  As  for  other  riches 
and  possessions,  as  they  are  accoimted,  if  I  am  better 
.  provided  than  you,  I  am  ready  to  let  you  share  with 
me ;  but  if  fortune  has  been  more  liberal  to  you  than 
me,  I  have  no  objection  to  be  obliged  to  you."  This 
address  pleased  Alexander,  and  embracing  him,  "Do 
you  think,"  said  he,  "  your  words  and  courteous  be- 
haviour will  bring  you  off  in  this  interview  without 
a  contest  ?  No,  you  shall  not  escape  so.  I  shall  contend 
and  do  battle  with  you  so  fer,  that  how  obliging  soever 
you  are,  you  shall  not  have  the  better  of  me."  Then 
receiving  some  presents  from  him,  he  returned  him 
others  of  greater  value,  and  gave  him  in  coined  money 
one  thousand  talents;  at  which  his  old  friends  were 
much  displeased,  but  it  gained  him  the  good-will  of 
many  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  best  soldiers  of  the 
Indians  now  entered  into  the  pay  of  several  of  the  cities, 
and  went  about  and  defended  them  so  bravely,  that 
they  put  Alexander  to  a  gi*eat  deal  of  trouble,  till  at 
last,  after  a  capitulation,  upon  the  surrender  of  a  town, 
he  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  marching  away,  and 
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put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This  one  act  remains  as  a 
blemish  upon  his  achievements  in  war,  which  he  other- 
wise had  performed  throughout  with  kingly  justice  and 
honour.  Nor  was  he  less  incommoded  by  the  Indian 
philosophers,  who  inveighed  against  the  princes  who 
joined  his  party,  and  roused  the  free  nations  to  oppose 
him.     So  he  hung  several  of  these  also. 

He  has  given  us  in  his  own  letters  an  accoimt  of  60 
his  war  with  Poms.     He  says  the  two  armies  were  Sthe 
separated  by  the  river  Hydaspes,  on  whose  opposite  ^^JJ^ 
bank  Porus  continuaUy  kept  his  elephants  in  order  of  |^>j, 
battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemies,  to  guard  W''*" 
the  passage ;  that  he,  on  the  other  hand,  made  every 
day  a  great  noise  and  clamour  in  his  camp,  to  accustom 
the  barbarians  to  hear  it  with  apprehension ;  that  one 
stormy  dark  night  he  passed  the  river,  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  enemy  lay,  into  a  little  island, 
with  part  of  his  foot,  and  the  best  of  his  horse.     Here 
there  fell  a  most  violent  storm  of  rain,  accompanied 
with  lightning  and  whirlwinds,  and  seeing  some  of  his 
men  burnt  and  dying  with  the  lightning,  he  nevertheless 
quitted  the  island  and  made  over  to  the  other  side.    The 
Hydaspes,  he  says,  now  after  the  storm,  was  so  swollen 
and  grown  so  rapid,  as  to  have  made  a  breach  in  the 
bank,  and  a  part  of  the  river  was  now  pouring  in  here, 
so  that  when  he  came  across,  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
got  a  footing  on  the  land,  which  was  slippery  and  un- 
steady, and  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  currents  on  both 
sides.     This  is  the  occasion  when  he  is  related  to  have 
said,  "  0  ye  Athenians,  will  ye  believe  what  dangers  I 

*  Or,  according  to  another  arrangement,  still  in  b.o.  327.  The 
dates  YBxy  till  b.o.  323.  The  Hydaspes  is  the  Jelun,  in  the 
Punjab. 
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incur  to  merit  your  praise  ?  *'  This,  however,  is  Onesi- 
critus^s  story.  Alexander  says,  here  the  men  lefb  their 
boats,  and  passed  the  new  channel  in  their  armour,  up 
to  the  breast  in  water,  and  lihat  then  he  advanced  with 
his  horse  about  twenty  furlongs  before  liis  foot,  con- 
cluding that  if  the  enemy  charged  him  with  their 
cavahy,  he  should  be  too  strong  for  them ;  if  with  their 
foot,  his  own  would  come  up  time  enough  to  his  assist- 
ance. Nor  did  he  judge  amiss ;  for  being  charged  by 
a  thousand  horse,  and  sixty  armed  chariots,  he  took  all 
the  chariots,  and  killed  four  hundred  horse  upon  the 
place.  And  Porus,  by  this  time  understanding  that 
Alexander  himself  had  crossed  over,  came  on  with  his 
whole  army,  except  a  party  which  he  left  behind,  to 
hold  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  in  play,  if  they  should 
attempt  to  pass  the  river.  Alexander  therefore,  fearing 
the  elephants  and  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  divided 
his  forces,  and  attacked  their  left  wing  himself,  and 
commanded  Coenus  to  fall  upon  the  right,  and  by  this 
means  both  wings  being  broken,  the  enemies  fell  back 
in  their  retreat  upon  the  centre,  and  crowded  in  upon 
their  elephants.  Iliere  rallyinj^,  they  fought  a  hand  to 
band  battle,  and  it  was  the  eighth  hour  before  they 
were  entirely  defeated.  This  description  the  conqueror 
himself  has  left  us  in  his  own  epistles.  The  greater 
part  of  the  historians  agree  in  relatmg  that  Porus  was 
four  cubits  and  a  span  high,  and  that  when  he  was 
upon  his  elephant,  which  was  of  ihe  largest  size,  his 
stature  and  bulk  were  so  answerable,  that  he  appeared 
to  be  mounted  as  a  horseman  on  his  horse.  This  ele- 
phant, during  the  whole  battle,  showed  a  wonderful 
sagacity  and  care  of  the  king,  whom  as  long  as  he  was 
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strong  and  in  a  condition  to  fight,  he  defended  with 
great  courage,  repelling  those  who  set  upon  him ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  him  overpowered  with  his 
numerous  wounds  and  the  multitude  of  darts  that  were 
thrown  at  him,  to  prevent  his  falling  off,  he  softly  knelt 
down  and  began  to  draw  out  the  darts  with  his  pro- 
boscis. When  Porus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Alexander 
asked  how  he  expected  to  be  used,  he  answered,  "  As  a 
king."  For  that  expression,  he  said,  when  the  same 
question  was  put  to  him  a  second  time,  comprehended 
everything.  And  Alexander,  accordingly,  not  only 
suffered  him  to  govern  his  own  kingdom  as  satrap 
under  himself,  but  gave  him  also  the  additional  terri- 
torjr  of  various  independent  tribes  whom  he  subdued,  a 
district  which,  it  is  said,  contained  fifteen  several  nations, 
and  five  thousand  considerable  towns,  besides  abundance 
of  villages.  To  another  government,  three  times  as 
large  as  this,  he  appointed  Philip,  one  of  his  companions. 

Some  little  time  after  the  battle  with  Porus,  Buce«  61 
phalas  died,  as  most  of  the  authorities  state,  imder  cure 
of  his  wounds,  or  as  Onesicritus  says,  of  fatigue  and 
age,  being  thirty  years  old.  Alexander  was  no  less 
concerned  at  his  death,  than  if  he  had  lost  an  old  com- 
panion or  an  intimate  friend,  and  built  a  city,  which  he 
named  Bucephalia,  in  memory  of  him,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Hydaspes.  He  also,  we  are  told,  built  another 
city,  and  called  it  after  the  name  of  a  fiivourite  dog, 
Peritas,  which  he  had  brought  up  himself.  So  Sotion 
assures  us  he  was  informed  by  Potamon  of  Lesbos. 

But  this  last  combat  with  Porus  took  off  the  edge  of  62} 
the  Macedonians*   courage,   and  stayed  their  further 
progress  into  India.     For  having  found  it  hard  enough 
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to  defeat  an  enemy  who  brought  but  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse  into  the  field,  they  ut- 
terly opposed  Alexander's  design  of  leading  them  on  to 
pass  the  Ganges  too,  which  they  were  told  was  thirty- 
two  furlongs  broad  and  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and 
the  banks  on  the  i^irther  side  covered  with  multi- 
tudes of  armed  men,  and  horses,  and  elephants.  For 
they  were  told  that  the  kings  of  the  Gandaritans  and 
Prsesians  expected  them  there  with  eighty  thousand 
horse,  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  eight  thousand  armed 
chariots,  and  six  thousand  fighting  elephants.  Nor  was 
this  a  mere  vain  report,  spread  to  discourage  them. 
For  Androcottus*,  who  not  long  after  reigned  in  those 
parts,  made  a  present  of  five  hundred  elephants  at  once 
to  Seleucus,  and  with  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand 
men  subdued  all  India.  Alexander  at  first  was  so 
grieved  and  enraged  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent, 
and  there  lay,  declaring,  if  they  would  not  pass  the 
Ganges,  he  owed  them  no  thanks  for  anything  they 
had  hitherto  done,  and  that  to  retreat  now,  was  plainly 
to  confess  himself  vanquished.  But  at  last  the  reason- 
able persuasions  of  his  Mends  and  the  cries  and  lament- 
ations of  his  soldiers,  who  in  a  suppliant  manner  crowded 
about  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  prevailed  with  him  to 
think  of  returning.  Yet  he  could  not  refirain  fi:om 
leaving  behind  him  various  deceptive  memorials  of  his 

*  Or  Sandracottus,  as  the  name  is  given  in  Arrian  and  other 
writers,  identical,  it  is  generally  presumedf  with  the  Sandragnpta 
of  Indian  histoiy  and  literature.  At  his  court  Megasthenes, 
the  envoy  of  Seleucus,  met  apparently  some  of  the  Buddhist 
ascetics  and  philosophers.  Calanus  and  the  gymnosophists  whom 
we  read  of  here,  would  be  of  the  old  Brahminical  religion. 
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expedition,  to  impose  upon  after-times,  and  to  exagge- 
rate liis  glory  with  posterity,  such  as  arms  larger  than 
were  really  worn,  and  mangers  for  horses,  with  bits  of 
bridles  above  the  nsual  size,  which  he  distributed  in 
several  places.  He  erected  altars  also,  to  the  gods^ 
which  the  kings  of  the  Prsesians  even  in  our  time  do 
honour  to  when  they  pass  the  river,  and  offer  sacrifice 
upon  them  after  the  Grecian  manner.  Androcottus, 
then  a  boy,  saw  Alexander  there,  and  is  said  often 
afterwards  to  have  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  missed 
but  little  of  making  himself  master  of  those  countries ; 
their  king,  who  then  reigned,  was  so  hated  and  despised 
for  the  viciousness  of  his  life,  and  the  meanness  of  his 
extraction. 

Alexander  was  now  eager  to  see  the  ocean.  To  which  63 
purpose  he  caused  a  great  many  row-boats  and  rafts  to 
be  built,  in  which  he  fell  gently  down  the  rivers  at  his 
leisure,  yet  so  that  his  navigation  was  neither  improfi- 
table  nor  inactive.  For  by  descents  upon  the  banks, 
and  attacks  on  the  towns,  he  subdued  the  country. 
But  at  a  siege  of  a  town  of  the  MaUians,  who  have  the 
repute  of  being  the  bravest  people  of  India,  he  ran  in 
great  danger  of  his  life.  For  having  beaten  off  the  de- 
fendants with  showers  of  arrows,  he  was  the  first  man 
that  moimted  the  wall  by  a  scaling  ladder,  which,  when 
he  had  got  up,  broke  and  left  him  almost  alone,  exposed 
to  the  darts,  which  the  barbarians  threw  at  him  in  great 
numbers  fi*om  below.  In  this  distress,  turning  himself 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  leapt  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon  his 
feet.  The  brightness  and  clattering  of  his  armour  when 
he  came  to  the  groimd,  made  the  barbarians  think  they 
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saw  rays  of  light,  or  some  bright  phantom  playing  bet- 
fore  his  body,  which  frightened  them  so  at  first,  that 
they  ran  away  and  dispersed.  Till  seeing  him  seconded 
by  two  of  his  guards,  they  fell  upon  him  hand  to  hand, 
and  some,  while  he  bravely  defended  himself,  tried  to 
wound  him  through  his  armour  with  their  swords  and 
spears.  And  one  who  stood  further  off,  drew  a  bow  with 
such  just  strength,  that  the  arrow  finding  its  way  through 
his  cuirass,  stuck  in  his  ribs  under  the  breast.  This 
stroke  was  so  violent,  that  it  made  him  give  back, 
and  set  one  knee  to  the  groimd,  upon  which  the  man 
ran  up  with  his  drawn  scimitar,  thinking  to  despatch 
him,  and  had  done  it,  if  Peucestes  and  Limnfieus  had  not 
interposed,  who  were  both  wounded,  Limnaeus  mortally, 
but  Peucestes  stood  his  ground,  while  Alexander  killed 
the  barbarian.  But  this  did  not  fi*ee  him  fi:om  danger;  for 
besides  many  other  wounds,  at  last  he  received  so  weighty 
a  stroke  of  a  club  upon  his  neck,  that  he  was  forced  to 
lean  his  body  against  the  wall,  still,  however,  feeing  the 
enemy.  At  this  extremity,  the  Macedonians  made  their 
way  in  and  gathered  round  him.  They  took  him  up, 
just  as  he  had  fainted  away,  having  lost  all  sense  of  what 
was  done  near  him,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  tent,  upon 
which  it  was  presently  reported  all  over  the  camp  that 
he  was  dead.  But  when  they  had  with  gi^eat  difiiculty 
and  pains  sawed  off  the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  which  was  of 
wood,  and  so  with  much  trouble  got  off  his  cuirass,  they 
came  to'  cut  out  the  head  of  it,  which  was  three  fingers 
broad  and  four  long,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  bone.  During  the 
operation,  he  was  taken  with  almost  mortal  swoonings, 
but  when  it  was  out  he  came  to  himself  again.  Yet  though 
all  danger  was  past,  he  continued  very  weak,  and  con- 
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fined  himself  a  great  while  to  a  regular  diet  and  cour»e 
of  treatment,  till  one  day  hearing  the  Macedonians 
clamouring  outside  in  their  eagerness  to  see  him,  he 
took  his  cloak  and  went  out.  And  having  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  without  more  delay  he  went  on  board  again, 
and  as  he  coasted  along,  subdued  a  great  deal  of  the 
countiy,  and  several  considerable  cities. 

In  this  voyage,  he  took  ten  of  the  Indian  philosophers  64 
prisoners,  who  had  been  most  active  in  persuading 
Sabbas  to  revolt,  and  had  caused  the  Macedonians  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  These  men,  called  Gymnoso- 
phists,  were  reputed  to  be  extremely  ready  and  succinct 
in  their  answers,  ii/f hich  he  made  trial  of,  by  putting 
difficult  questions  to  them,  letting  them,  know  that 
those  whose  answers  were  not  pertinent,  should  be 
put  to  death,  of  which  he  made  the  eldest  of  them 
judge.  The  first  being  asked  which  he  thought  were 
most  numerous^  the  dead  or  the  living,  answered,  '^  The 
living,  because  those  who  are  dead  are  not  at  all."  Of 
the  second,  he  desired  to  know  whether  the  earth  or  the 
sea  prodiiced  the  largest  beast;  who  told  him,  "The 
earth,  for  the  sea  is  but  a  part  of  it."  His  question  to 
the  third  was,  which  was  the  cunningest  of  beasts? 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  which  men  have  not  yet  found  out.^' 
He  bade  the  fourth  tell  him  what  argument  he  used  to 
Sabbas  to  persuade  him  revolt.  "  No  other,"  said  he, 
"ihan  that  he  should  either  live  or  die  nobly."  Of 
the  fifth  he  aeked,  which  was  eldest,  night  or  day?  The 
philosopher  replied,  "Day  was  eldest,  by  one  day." 
But  perceiving  Alexander  not  well  satisfied  with  that 
account,  he  added,  that  he  ought  not  to  wonder  if 
strange  questions  had  as  strange  answers  made  to  thtOL 
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Then  he  went  on  and  inquired  of  the  next,  what  a  man 
should  do  to  be  exceedingly  beloved,  <'He  must  be 
very  powerftd^"  said  he,  "  without  making  himself  too 
much  feared/'  The  answer  of  the  seyenth  to  his  ques 
tion,  how  a  man  might  become  a  god,  was,  ^^  By  doing 
that  which  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  do."  The  eighth 
told  him,  '^  Life  is  stronger  than  death,  because  it  sup- 
ports so  many  miseries."  And  the  last  man  being 
asked,  how  long  he  thought  it  well  for  a  man  to  live, 
said,  ^^  Till  death  appeared  more  desirable  than  life." 
Then  Alexander  turned  to  him  whom  he  had  made 
judge,  and  commanded  him  to  giye  sentence,  ^'All 
tliat  I  can  determine,"  said  he,  ^'is,  that  they  have 
every  one  answered  worse  than  another,"  **Nay," 
said  the  king,  ^*  then  you  shall  die  first,  for  giving  such 
a  sentence."  "  Not  so,  O  king,"  replied  the  gynmoso- 
phist,  '*  unless  you  said  fidsely  that  he  should  die  first 
who  made  the  worst  answer." 
65  In  conclusion  he  gave  them  presents  and  dismissed 
them.  But  to  those  who  were  in  greatest  reputation 
among  them,  and  lived  a  private  quiet  life,  he  sent 
Onesicritus,  one  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic^s  disciples, 
desiring  them  to  come  to  him.  Calanus,  it  is  said, 
very  arrogantly  and  roughly  commanded  him  to  strip 
himself,  and  hear  what  he  said,  naked,  otherwise  he 
would  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  though  he  came  from 
Jupiter  himself.  But  Dandamis  received  him  with 
more  gentleness,  and  hearing  him  discourse  of  Socra- 
tes, Pythagoras,  and  Diogenes,  told  him  he  thought 
they  Jiad  been  men  of  great  gifts,  but  had  lived  with 
too  great  respect  for  laws  and  custxnns.  Others  say, 
Dandamis  only  asked  him  the  reason  why  Alexander 
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undertook  so  long  a  journey  to  come  into  those  parts, 
Taxiles,  however,  persuaded  Calanus  to  wait  upon 
Alexander.  His  proper  name  was  Sphines,  but  he 
used  to  say  Cale^  which  in  the  Indian  tongue  is  a  form 
of  salutation  to  those  he  met  with,  and  so  the  Greeks 
called  him  Calanus,  He  is  said  to  have  shown  Alex- 
ander the  emblem  of  government,  which  was  this.  He 
threw  a  diy  shrivelled  hide  upon  the  ground,  and  trod 
upon  the  edges  of  it.  The  skin,  when  it  was  pressed  in  one 
place,  still  rose  up  in  another,  wherever  he  trod,  as  he 
went  roimd  about  it,  till  he  set  his  foot  in  the  middle, 
which  made  all  the  parts  lie  even  and  quiet  :  the 
meaning  of  this  similitude  being  that  he  ought  to  reside 
most  in  the  middle  of  his  empire,  and  not  spend  too 
much  time  on  the  borders  of  it. 

His  voyage  down  the  rivers  took  up  seven  months'  66 
time,  and  when  he  came  to  the  sea,  he  sailed  to  an  at  the 
island  which  he  himself  called  Scillustis,  others  Psil-  J^urn*^ 
tucis,  where  going  ashore,  he  sacrificed,  and  made  what  q^^^ 
observations  he  could  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sea  and  oL^?*^* 

325.* 

the  coast.  Then  having  besought  the  gods  that  no  T®"*^ 
other  man  might  ever  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  Asia, 
expedition,  he  ordered  his  fleet,  of  which  he  made 
Nearchus  admiral,  and  Onesicritus  pilot,  to  sail  roimd 
about,  keeping  the  Indian  shore  on  the  right  hand,  and 
returned  himself  by  land  through  the  country  of  the 
Orites,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress  for 
want  of  provision^  and  lost  a  vast  number  of  men,  so 

*  The  seven  months  (according  to  Strabo,  ten)  are  from 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiads  in  one  year  to  the  close  of  the 
following  summer ;  late  in  326  (or  327)  to  the  middle  of  325 
(or  326). 
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that  of  an  army  of  one  hiindred  and  twenty  thousaad 
foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  he  scorcelj  brought 
back  above  a  fourth  part  out  of  India,  they  were  so 
diminished  by  diseases,  ill  diet,  and  the  scorchuig  heats, 
but  most  by  femine.  For  their  march  was  through  an 
uncultivated  coimtry  whose  inhabitants  &red  hardly, 
possessing  only  a  few  sheep,  and  those  of  a  wretched 
kind,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury^  by  their 
continual  feeding  upon  sea-fish.  After  sixty  days  march 
he  came  into  Gedrosia,  where  he  found  great  plenty 
of  all  things,  which  the  neighbouring  kings  and  gover- 
nors of  provinces  provided. 
67  When  he  had  here  refireshed  his  army,  he  continued 
his  march  through  Carmania,  feasting  all  the  way  for  seven 
days  together.  He,  with  his  companions,  banqueted  and 
revelled  night  and  day  upon  a  platform  erected  on  a 
lofty  conspicuous  scaffold,  which  was  slowly  drawn  by 
eight  horses.  This  was  followed  by  a  great  many 
chariots,  some  covered  with  purple  and  embroidered 
canopies,  and  some  with  green  boughs,  which  were  oon- 
tinually  supplied  afiresh,  and  in  them  the  rest  of  Ms 
friends  and  commanders  drinking,  and  crowned  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  Here  was  now  no  target  or  helmet 
or  spear  to  be  seen;  instead  of  armour,  the  soldiers 
handled  nothing  but  cups  and  goblets  and  Theridean 
drinking  vessels,  which,  along  the  whole  way,  they 
dipped  into  large  bowls  and  jars,  and  drank  healths  to 
one  another,  some  seating  themselves  to  it,  others  as 
they  went  along.  All  places  resounded  with  music  of 
pipes  and  flutes,  with  harping  and  singing,  and  women 
dancing  as  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  For  this  disorderly, 
wandering  march,  besides  the  drinking  part  of  it,  was 
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accompanied  with  all  the  sportiveness  and  insolence  of 
bacchanals,  as  though  the  god  himself  were  there  to  lead 
the  proc^lssion.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  royal  palace 
of  Gedrosia)  he  again  refreshed  and  feasted  his  army ; 
and  one  day  after  he  had  drunk  pretty  hard,  it  is  said, 
he  went  to  see  a  prize  of  dancing  contended  for,  in 
which  his  fevourite  Bagoas,  having  gained  the  victory, 
etossed  the  theatre  in  his  dancing  habit,  and  sat  down 
close  by  him,  which  so  pleased  the  Macedonians,  that 
they  nmde  loud  acclamations  for  him  to  kiss  Bagoas, 
and  never  stopped  clapping  their  hands  and  shouting 
till  Alexander  put  his  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him. 

Here  his  admiral,  Nearchus,  came  to  him,  and  de-  68 
}ighted  him  so  with  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  that  he 
resolved  himself  to  sail  out  of  the  mouth  of  Euphrates  with 
a  great  fleet,  with  which  he  designed  to  go  round  by 
Arabia  and  Africa,  and  so  by  Hercules's  Pillars  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  in  order  for  which,  he  directed  all  sorts 
of  vessels  to  be  built  at  Thapsacus,  and  collected  seamen 
and  pilots  everywhere.  But  the  tidings  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  gone  through  in  his  inland  expedition,  the 
danger  of  his  person  among  the  MaUians,  the  reported 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  forces,  and  a  general  doubt  as 
to  his  own  safety,  had  begun  to  give  occasion  for  revolt 
among  many  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  for  acts  of 
great  injustice,  avarice,  and  insolence  on  the  part  of  the 
satraps  and  commanders  in  the  provinces,  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  an  universal  fluctuation  and  disposition  to 
change.  Even  at  home,  Olympias  and  Cleopatra  had 
raised  a  &ction  against  Antipater,  and  divided  his 
government  between  them,  Olympias  seizing  upon  Epi- 
rus,  and  Cleopatra  upon  Macedonia.    When  Alexander 
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was  told  of  it,  he  said  his  mother  had  mctde  the  best 
choice,  for  the  Macedonians  would  not  endure  to  be  ruled 
by  a  woman.  Upon  this  he  despatched  Nearchus  again 
to  his  fleet,  to  carrj  the  war  into  all  the  maritime  pro- 
yinces,  and  as  he  marched  that  way  himself,  he  punished 
those  commanders  who  had  behaved  ill,  particularlj 
Oxyartes*,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abuletes,  whom  he  kiUed 
with  his  own  hand,  thrusting  him  through  the  body  with 
his  spear.  And  when  Abuletes,  instead  of  the  necessaiy 
provisions  which  he  ought  to  have  furnished,  brought 
him  three  Ijiousand  talents  in  coined  money,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  thrown  to  his  horses,  and  when  they  would  not 
touch  it,  "  What  good,"  he  said,  "  will  this  provision 
do  us  ?"  and  sent  him  away  to  prison. 
69  When  he  came  into  Persia,  he  distributed  money 
among  the  women,  as  their  own  kings  had  been  wont  to 
do,  who  as  often  as  they  came  thither,  gave  every  one  of 
them  a  piece  of  gold ;  on  account  of  which  custom  some 
of  them,  it  is  said,  had  come  but  seldom,  and  Ochus  was 
so  sordid,  that  to  avoid  the  expense,  he  never  visited  his 
native  coimtry  once  in  all  his  reign.  Then  finding 
Cyrus's  sepulchre  openedf  and  rifled,  he  put  Poly- 
machus,  who  did  it,  to  death,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
some  distinction,  a  bom  Macedonian  of  Pella.  And 
after  he  had  read  the  inscription,  he  caused  it  to  be  cut 
again  below  the  old  one  in  Greek  characters ;  the  words 
being  these :  "  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art,  and  fix)m 
whencesoever  thou  comest  (for  I  know  thou  wilt  come),  I 

*  Or  Oxathres. 

t  At  Fcuiargadse,  not  far  from  Pexsepolis.    Persia  is,  as  befoie^ 
PdFsis,  OF  Persia  proper. 
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am  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Person  empire ;  do  not 
grudge  me  dib  little  earth  which  covers  my  body." 
The  reading  of  this  extremely  touched  Alexaoder,  filling 
his  mind  with  the  thought  of  tie  uncertainty  and  mu- 


tability of  a^irs.  Here  also  Calanus,  having  been  a 
little  while  troubled  with  a  disease  in  the  bowel«, 
requested  that  he  might  have  a  ilmeral  pUe  erected,  to 
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which  he  came  on  horseback,  and  after  he  had  said 
some  prayers  and  ^rinkled  himself  and  cut  off  some  of 
his  hair  to  throw  into  the  fire,  before  he  ascended  it,  he 
embraced  and  took  leave  of  the  Macedonians  who  stood 
by,  desiring  them  to  pass  that  day  in  mirth  and  good- 
fellowship  with  their  king,  wliom  in  a  little  time,  he 
said,   he  doubted  not    hut  to   see  again  at  Babylon. 
Having  thus  said,  he  lay  down,  and  covering  up  hia 
face,  he  stirred  not  when  the  fire  came  near  him,  but 
continued  still  in  the  same  posture  as  at  first,  and  so 
sacrificed  himself,  as  it  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
philosophers  in  those  countries  to  do.     The  same  thing 
was  done  long  afi;er  by  another  Indian,  who  came  with 
Caesar  tx>  Athens,  where  they  still  show  you  "  the  Indian's 
monument." 
70      At  his  return  firom  the  funeral  pile,  Alexander  invited 
a  great  many  of  his  firiends  and  principal  ofiicers  to 
supper,  and  proposed  a  drinking  match,  in  which  the 
victor  should  receive  a  crown.     Promachus  drank  twelve 
quarts  of  wine,  and  won  the  prize,  which  was  a  talent, 
from  them  all ;  but  he  survived  his  victory  but  three 
days,  and  was  followed,  as  Chares  says,  by  forty-one 
more,  who  died  of  the  same  debauch,  some  extremely 
Arrival  cold  weather  having  set  in  shortly  after.    At  Susa,  he 
B.c.m'  married  Darius's  daughter  Statira,  and  celebrated  also 
^1^      the  nuptials  of  his  companions,  bestowing  the  noblest  of 
statin,  the  Persian  ladies  upon  the  worthiest  of  them,  at  the 
^^     same  time  making  it  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  the 
^^^  other  Macedonians  whose  marriages  had  already  taken 
place.     At  this  festival,  it  is  related,  there  were  no 
less  than  nine  thousand  guests,  to  each  of  whom  he 
gave  a  golden  cup  for  the  libations.    And  not  to  mention 
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other  instances  of  magnificence,  he  paid  the  debts  of  his 
army,  which  amounted  to  nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  talents.  Antigenes,  who  had  lost  one  of  his 
eyes,  though  he  owed  nothing,  got  his  name  set  down  in 
the  list  of  those  who  were  in  debt,  and  bringing  to  the 
money-table  one  who  pretended  to  be  his  creditor,  pro" 
fessed  there  to  pay  him  the  money.  But  when  the  cheat 
was  found  out,  the  king  was  so  incensed  at  it,  that  he 
banished  him  from  court,  and  took  away  his  com- 
mand, though  he  was  an  excellent  soldier,  and  when  he 
was  but  a  youth,  and  served  imder  Philip  at  the  siege 
of  Perinthus,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an 
arrow  shot  out  of  an  engine,  he  would  neither  let  the 
arrow  be  taken  out,  nor  would  quit  the  field,  till  he 
had  repulsed  the  enemy  and  forced  them  to  retire  into 
the  town.  Accordingly  he  was  not  able  to  support  the 
disgrace  with  any  patience,  and  it  was  plain  that  grief 
and  despair  would  have  made  him  kill  himself,  but  that 
the  king  fearing  it,  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  let  him 
also  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  deceit. 

The  thirty  thousand  boys,  whom  he  left  behind  him  to  71 
be  taught  and  disciplined,  were  so  improved  at  his 
return,  both  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  performed  their 
exercises  with  such  dexterity  and  wonderful  agility,  that 
he  was  extremely  pleased  with  them,  which  grieved  the 
Macedonians,  and  made  them  fear  he  would  have  the 
less  value  for  them.  And  when  he  proceeded  to  send 
down  the  infirm  and  maimed  soldiers  to  the  sea,  they 
said  they  were  unjustly  and  in&mously  dealt  with,  after 
they  were  worn  out  in  his  service  upon  all  occasions, 
now  to  be  turned  away  with  disgrace  and  sent  home 
into  their  country  among  their  fiiends  and  relations,  in 
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a  worse  condition  than  when  they  came  out ;  therefore 
they  desired  him  to  dismiss  them  one  and  all,  and  to 
account  his  Macedonians  useless,  now  he  was  so  well 
famished  with  a  set  of  dancing  hoys,  with  whom,  if  he 
pleased,  he  might  go  on  and  conquer  the  world.  These 
speeches  so  incensed  Alexander,  that  after  he  had  given 
them  a  great  deal  of  reproachiul  language  in  his  passion, 
he  drove  them  away,  and  committed  the  watch  to  Per- 
sians, out  of  whom  he  chose  his  guards  and  attendants. 
When  the  Macedonians  saw  him  escorted  by  these  men, 
and  themselves  excluded  and  shamefully  disgraced,  their 
high  spirits  fell,  and  conferring  with  one  another,  they 
found  that  jealousy  and  rage  had  almost  distracted  them. 
And  at  last  coming  to  their  senses,  they  went  without 
their  arms,  with  only  their  under  garments  on,  crying 
and  weeping,  to  offer  themselves  at  his  tent,  and  desired 
him  to  deal  with  them  as  their  baseness  and  ingratitude 
deserved.  However,  this  would  not  prevail ;  for  though 
his  anger  was  already  somewhat  mollified,  yet  he  would 
not  admit  them  into  his  presence.  Nor  would  they  stir 
from  thence,  but  continued  two  days  and  nights  before 
his  tent,  bewailing  themselves,  and  imploring  him  as 
their  lord  to  have  compassion  on  them.  On  the  third 
day  he  came  out  to  them,  and  seeing  them  very  humble 
and  penitent,  he  wept  himself  a  great  while,  and  after  a 
gentle  reproof  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  dismissed  those 
who  were  unserviceable  with  magnificent  rewards,  and 
with  this  recommendation  to  Antipater,  that  when  they 
came  home,  at  all  public  shows  and  in  the  theatres,  they 
should  sit  on  the  foremost  seats,  crowned  with  chaplets. 
He  ordered  also,  that  the  children  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  his  service,  should  have  their  fathers'  pay 
continued  to  them. 
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When  he  came  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and  had  settled  72 
all  affairs  that  were  pressing,  he  again  gave  dramatic  otUe- 
shows  and  public  entertainments,  for  which  a  supply  f^^^ 
of  three  thousand  actors  and  artists  had  now  arrived  out  ^^" 
of  Greece.  But  just  at  this  time  HephsBstion  was  sick 
of  a  fever,  and  being  a  young  nu«.  Ld  a  soldier,  he 
would  not  confine  himself  to  the  proper  diet,  and  whilst 
his  physician  Glaucus  was  gone  to  the  theatre,  ate  a 
fowl  for  his  morning's  meal,  and  drank  a  large  draught 
of  wine,  upon  which  he  became  very  ill,  and  shortly 
after  died.  On  this  misfortune,  Alexander  lost  all  con- 
trol over  his  grief;  he  immediately  ordered  the  manes 
and  tails  of  all  his  horses  and  mules  to  be  cut,  and  threw 
down  the  battlements  of  the  neighbouring  cities  as  a 
mark  of  his  mourning.  The  poor  physician  he  crucified, 
and  forbade  playing  on  the  flute  or  any  other  musical 
instrument  in  the  camp  a  great  while,  till  directions 
came  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  enjoined  him  to 
honour  HephsBstion,  and  sacrifice  to  him  as  to  a  hero* 
Then  seeking  to  alleviate  his  grief  in  war,  he  set  out,  as 
it  were,  to  a  himt  and  chase  of  men,  for  he  fell  upon 
the  Cossseans,  and  put  the  whole  nation  to  the  sword« 
This  was  called  a  sacrifice  to  Hephsestion's  ghost.  For 
his  tomb  and  funeral  rites,  and  the  honours  paid  to  his 
memory,  he  proposed  to  allot  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
talents ;  and  desiring  by  the  beauty  of  the  workmanshij> 
and  the  singularity  of  the  design  to  outdo  the  expense, 
his  wi^es  turned,  above  all  other  artists,  to  Stasicrates^ 
who  always  in  his  projects  promised  something  bold, 
imusual,  and  magnificent.  Once  when  they  had  met 
before,  Stasicrates  had  told  him,  that  of  all  the  moun- 
tains he  knew,  that  of  Athos  in  Thrace  was  the  most 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  represent  the  shape  and 
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lineaments  of  a  man ;  and  if  he  pleased  to  command 
him,  he  would  make  it  the  noblest  and  most  durable 
statue  in  the  world,  which  in  its  left  hand  should  hold 
a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  out  of  its  right 
should  pour  a  copious  river  into  the  sea.  Though 
Alexander  declined  this  proposal,  jet  now  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  workmen  to  invent  and  contrive 
others  even  more  extravagant  and  simiptuous. 
73  As  he  was  upon  his  waj  to  Babylon,  Nearchus,  who 
^y.  had  sailed  back  out  of  the  ocean  up  the  mouth  of  the 
ml^'  river  Euphrates,  came  to  tell  him  he  had  met  wifii 
^^^^  some  Chaldffian  diviners,  who  had  warned  him  against 
^Aaia.  Alexander's  going  thither.  Alexander  however  took 
no  thought  of  it,  and  went  on,  and  when  he  came  near 
the  walls  of  the  place,  he  saw  a  great  many  crows  fight- 
ing with  one  another,  some  of  whom  fell  down  just  by 
him.  After  this,  being  privately  informed  that  ApoUo- 
dorus,  the  governor  of  Babylon,  had  sacrificed,  to  know 
what  would  become  of  him,  he  sent  for  Pythagoras,  the 
diviner,  and  on  his  admitting  the  thing,  asked  him,  in 
what  condition  he  found  the  victim ;  and  when  he  told 
him  the  liver  was  defective  in  its  lobe,  ^'Ahl'*  said 
Alexander,  '^  a  great  presage."  He  did  Pythagoras  no 
hurt,  but  was  sorry  that  he  had  neglected  Nearchus's 
advice,  and  stayed  for  the  most  part  outside  the  town, 
lodging  there  in  his  tent,  and  sailing  up  and  down  the 
Euphrates.  He  was  disturbed  also  by  many  other  prodi- 
gies.   A  tame  ass  fell  upon  the  biggest  and  handsomest 

*  Or  324 ;  the  space  of  time  which,  according  to  one  arrange- 
ment of  the  dates,  was  spent  on  the  confines  of  India,  comes  in 
according  to  the  other  arrangement  here,  and  was  spent  in  Baby* 
Ionia.    Aleacander^B  death  is  either  way  in  328. 
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lion  that  lie  kept,  and  killed  him  by  a  kick.  And  one 
day  after  he  had  undressed  himself  to  be  anointed,  and 
was  playing  at  ball,  just  as,  they  were  going  to  bring 
his  clothes  again,  the  young  men  who  played  with  him 
perceived  a  man  clad  in  the  king's  robes,  with  a  diadem 
upon  his  head,  sitting  silently  upon  his  throne.  They 
asked  him  who  he  was,  to  which  he  gave  no  answer  for 
a  good  while,  till  at  last  coming  to  himself,  he  told  them 
his  name  was  Dionysius,  that  he  was  of  Messenia,  that 
for  some  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  he  was  brought 
thither  from  the  sea-side,  and  had  been  kept  long  in 
prison,  that  Serapis  had  but  now  appeared  to  him,  had 
freed  him  from  his  chains,  conducted  him  to  that  place, 
and  commanded  him  to  put  on  the  king's  robe  and 
diadem,  and  to  sit  where  they  found  him,  and  to  say 
nothing. 

Alexander,  when  he  heard  this,  by  the  direction  of  74 
his  soothsayers,  put  the  fellow  to  death,  but  he  lost  his 
spirits,  tod  grew  diffident  of  the  &vour  of  the  gods,  and 
suspicious  of  his  friends.  His  greatest  apprehension 
was  of  Antipater  and  his  sons.  lollas,  one  of  these,  was 
his  chief  cupbearer ;  and  Cassander,  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived, and  had  been  bred  up  in  Greek  manners,  the  first 
time  he  saw  some  of  the  barbarians  adore  the  king,  could 
not  forbear  laughing  at  it  aloud,  which  so  incensed  Alex- 
ander, that  he  took  him  by  the  hair  with  both  hands,  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Another  time,  Cassan- 
der would  have  said  something  in  defence  of  Antipater  in 
reply  to  those  who  accused  him,  but  Alexander  inter- 
rupting him,  said, "  What  is  this  ?  Do  you  think  people,  if 
they  had  received  no  injury,  would  come  such  a  journey 
only  to  calumniate  your  &ther7"     To  which  when 
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Cassander  replied,  that  their  coming  so  far  from  the 
evidence  was  a  great  proof  of  the  fiJseness  of  their 
chaiges,  Alexander  burst  jnto  a  laugh,  and  said  these 
were  some  of  Aristotle's  sophisms,  serving  on  both  sides; 
which  should  cost  them  that  used  them  dear,  if  they  were 
found  guilty  of  the  least  injustice.  All  which  made 
such  a  deep  impression  of  terror  in  Cassander's  mind, 
that  long  after,  when  he  was  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
master  of  Greece,  as  he  was  walking  up  and  down  at 
Delphi,  and  looking  at  the  statues,  at  the  sight  of  that  of 
Alexander  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  alarm,  he  shud- 
dered, and  shook  all  over,  his  ejes  rolled,  his  head  grew 
dizzy,  and  it  was  long  before  he  recovered  himself. 
75  When  once  Alexander  had  given  way  to  fears  of 
a.c.  82S.  supernatural  influence,  his  mind  grew  so  disturbed  and  so 
easily  alarmed,  that  if  the  least  unusual  or  extraordinary 
thing  happened,  he  thought  it  a  prodigy  or  a  presage ; 
and  his  court  was  thronged  with  diviners  and  priests^ 
whose  business  was  to  sacrifice  and  purify  and  foretell 
f  the  future.  So  miserable  a  thing  is  incredulity  and 
contempt  of  divine  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  so 
miserable,  also,  superstition  on  the  other,  which  like 
water,  to  a  lower  level,  flowing  in  and  never  stopping, 
fills  the  mind  with  slavish  fears  and  follies,  as  now  in 
Alexander's  case.  But  upon  some  answers  which  were 
brought  him  firom  the  oracle  concerning  Hephsestion,  he 
laid  aside  his  sorrow,  and  fell  again  to  sacrificing  and 
drinking;  and  having  given  Nearchus  a  splendid  en- 
tertainment, afl^er  he,  had  bathed,  as  was  his  custom,  just 
as  he  was  going  to  bed,  at  Medius's  request  he  went  to 
join  in  a  revel  of  his.  Here  he  drank  all  the  next  day, 
and  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  seized  him,  not  as 
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some  write,  after  drinldiig  off  the  bowl  of  Hercules : 
nor  was  he  taken  with  any  sadden  pain  in  his  back,  aB 
if  he  had  been  struck  with  a  lance ;  for  these  are  the  in- 
ventions of  some  authors  who  thought  it  their  duty  to 
make  the  last  scene  of  so  great  an  action  as  tragical  and 
moving  as  they  could.  "We  learn  from  Aristobulus,  that 
in  the  rage  of  his  fever  and  a  violent  thirst,  he  took  a 
draught  of  wine,  upon  which  he  fell  into  delirium,  and 
died  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  Dsesius. 

But  the  journals  give  the  following  record.     On  the  76 
eighteenth  of  the  month,  he  slept  in  the  bathing-room 
on  account  of  his  fever.     The  next  day  he  bathed  and 
removed  into  his  chamber,  and  spent  his  time  in  playing 
at  dice  with  Medius.     In  the  evening  he  bathed  and 
sacrificed,  and  ate  freely,  and  had  the  fever  on  him 
through  the  night.      On  the  twentieth,  after  bathing 
and  sacrificing  as  usual,  he  lay  in  the  bathing-room  and 
heard  Nearchus^s  narrative  of  his  voyage,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  great  sea.     The  twenty-first  he  passed  in 
the  same  manner,  his  fever  still  increasing,  and  suffered 
much  during  the  night     The  next  day  the  fever  was 
very  violent,  and  he  had  himself  removed  and  his  bed 
set  by  the  great  bath,  and  conversed  with  his  chief 
officers  about  finding  fit  men  to  fill  up  the  vacant  com- 
mands.   On  the  twenty-fourth  he  was  much  worse,  and 
was  carried  out  of  his  bed  to  assist  at  the  sacrifices,  and 
gave  order  that  the  general  officers  should  wait  within 
the  court,  whilst  the  inierior  officers  kept  watch  without 
doors.      On  the  twenty-fifth  he  was  removed  to  his 
palace  on  the  other  side  the  river,  where  he  slept  a 
little,  but  his  fever  did  not  abate,  and  when  the  gene- 
rals came  into   his  chamber,  he  was  speechless,  and 
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continued  so  the  following  day.  The  Macedoniaiui, 
therefore,  supposing  he  was  dead,  came  with  great 
clamours  to  the  gates,  and  menaced  his  friends,  so  that 
thej  were  forced  to  admit  them ;  the  doors  were  opened^ 
and  they  all  passed  through  unarmed  along  by  his  bed- 
side. The  same  day  Python  and  Seleucus  were  de- 
spatched to  the  temple  of  Serapis  to  inquire  if  they 
should  bring  Alexander  thither,  and  were  answered  by 
the  god,  that  they  should  not  remove  him.  On  the 
twenty^eighth  in  the  evening,  he  died. 
77  This  aocoomt  is  most  of  it  word  for  word  as  it  is 
written  in  the  diary.  At  the  time,  nobody  had  any 
suspicion  of  his  being  poisoned,  but  upon  some  in- 
formation given  six  years  ailer  they  say  Olympias  put 
many  to  death,  and  scattered  the  ashes  of  loUas,  then 
dead,  as  if  he  had  given  it  him.  There  are  some  who 
affirm  that  Aristotle  counselled  Antipater  to  do  it,  and 
that  by  his  means  the  poison  was  brought,  adducing 
one  Hagnothemis  as  their  authority,  who,  they  say, 
heard  king  Antigonus  speak  of  it,  and  telling  us  that 
the  poison  was  water,  deadly  cold  as  ice,  distilling  from 
a  rock  in  the  district  of  Nonacris,  which  they  gathered 
like  a  thin  dew,  and  kept  in  an  ass's  hoof;  for  it  was  so 
very  cold  and  penetrating  that  no  other  vessel  would 
hold  it.  But  most  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  all  a  mere 
made-up  story,  no  slight  evidence  of  which  is,  that 
during  the  dkseiudons  among  the  «x>mmanders,  which 
lasted  several  days,  the  body  continued  clear  and  fresh, 
without  any  sign  of  such  taint  or  corruption,  though  it 
lay  neglected  in  a  close,  sultry  place.  Boxana,  who 
was  now  with  child,  and  upon  that  account  much 
honoured  by  die  Macedonians,  being  jealous  of  Stating 
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induced  her  hy  a  counterfeit  letter,  to  come;  and  when 
she  had  her  in  her  power,  killed  her  and  het  nster,  and 
threw  their  bodies  into  a  well,  which  they  filled  up 
with  earth,  not  without  the  privity  and  asustance  of 
Perdiccas.  Por  he,  in  the  time  immediately  following 
the  king'sdeathfUnder  coTorof  thename  of  Arrhidteus, 
whom  he  carried  about  him  as  a  sort  of  guard  to  his 
petflou,  exercised  the  chief  authority.  Arrhidsus,  who 
was  Philip's  eon  by  an  obscure  woman  of  the  name  of 
Philinna,  was  himself  of  weak  intellect;  not  tiiat  he  had 
been  originally  deficient  either  in  body  or  mind;  on 
the  contrary,  in  his  childhood,  he  had  ehowed  a  happy 
and  promising  character  enough.  But  a  diseased  habit 
of  body,  caused  by  drugs  which  Olympias  gave  him, 
had  ruined  not  only  his  health,  but  his  understanding. 
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Pbop£B*s  Editiob.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  8«.  I  Siudbbt's  EDinoB,lvol.  cr.Svo.  e#. 

SAINT-SIMOK  and  8AINT-8IM0KISM ;  a  chapter  in  the  History  of 
Socialism  in  France.  By  ABTHmEt  J.  Booth.  MA.  CrownSSvo.  price  7«.6cl. 

HISTOBY  of  EUBOPEAN  MOBALS,  firom  Angastns  to  Charlemagne. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lbcet,  MJL    Second  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  2S«. 

HISTOBY    of  the  BI8E    and  INFLUENCE  of   the    8PIBIT   el 

RATIONALISM  in  ETJBOPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lbckt,  MA.  Cabinet  Sdition, 
being  the  Fourth.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  16«. 

OOD  in  HISTOBY;  or,  the  Progress  of  Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral 
Order  of  the  World.  By  Baron  Bubsbk.  Translated  by  Susakba  Wibk- 
WOBTH;  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  Stablbt.  3  vols.  Svo.  price  42«. 

The  HISTOBY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
Gbobob  Hbbbt  Lbwbs.   Fourth  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo.  S2a, 

An  HISTOBICAL  VIEW  of  LITEBATUBE  and  ABT  in  GBEAT 

BBITAIN  fh>m  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Beign  of 
Queen  Victoria.   By  J.  MtrBBAT  Gbaham,  M.A.    Svo.  price  149. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ABYAN  NATIONS.  By  Gbobgb  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  Collage,  Oxford.  Joint-Editor,  with  the 
late  Professor  Brande,  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  '  The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,'  Author  of '  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,'  Ac.  2  vols.  Svo.  28f. 

HISTOBY  of  OIYILISATIOir  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Hbbbt  Thomas  Bucklb.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work 
with  a  complete  Ibdbz.  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  24f. 
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EI8T0BT  of  the  CHBISTIAK  CHTTSCH,  from  the  A^censioa  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constaiitine.  By  £.  Bubton.  D.D.  Ute 
Prof,  of  DiTiiiity  In  the  UnW.  of  Oxford-    New  Btiltion.    Fcp.  S«.  6d. 

SKETCH  of  the  EISTOBY  of  the  CHTJBCH  of  EHOLAHD  to  the 

Revolution  of  1688.   Bv  the  Bight  Eev.  T.  V.  SixoBT,  D  J).  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bt.  AMph.    Eighth  Editiou.   Crown  8vo.  ?«.  6(f. 

EISTOBY  of  the  BABLY  CHTJBCH,  from  the  First  Preaching:  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicna.  aj).  82ff.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sbwell. 
Author  of  *Am7  Herbert.'    New  Edition,  with  Questions,    fcp.  4«.  6<i. 

The  EKOLISH  BEFOBMATION.  By  F.  C.  Mamikobebd,  M.A. 
ChanoeUor  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  (kl. 

MATTHDEB'S  HISTOBICAL  TBBASTTBY ;  comprising  a  General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Hi8ton«>s. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the 
Bev.  Geobox  WILLIAM  Cox,  M.A^     Fcp.  St.  cloth,  or  Os.  6d.  calf. 

HISTOBICAL  and  CHBOHOLOQIGAL  EHCYCLOPJEOIA ;  conoLpising 
Chronological  Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  Universal  History :  I^^Aties. 
Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  &c.;  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Menaiid 
their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical  Discoverios.  Mechanical  Inven- 
tions, and  Social,  Domestic,  ana  Economical  Improvements.  By  B.  B. 
WooDWABD.  B.A.  and  W.  L.  R  Cates.    1  vol.  8vo.  [In  ths  press. 


Biographical  Works. 

A  XEHOIB  of  DANIEL  MACLISE,  B. A.  By  W.  Justin  O'Drisooll, 
U.R.I.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8?o. 
price  in.  6d, 

MEMOIBS  of  the  MABQUIS  of  POKBAL ;  with  Extracts  from  his 
Writings  and  from  Despatches  in  the  State  Papers  OfiBoe.  By  the  Cohdb 
Da  Cabkota.    New  Edition.    8vo.  price  7«. 

BEMINIBCENCES  of  FIFTY  YEABS.    By  Mabk  Botd.     Post  8vo. 

price  10s.  9cL 
The  LIFE  of  I8AMBABD  EUTGDOM  BBT7HEL,  CItU  Engineer. 

By  ISAMBABD  Bbvnel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Chancellor  of  the  IKooese 

of  Ely.    With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.   8vo.21«. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  FABADAY.     By  Dr.  Bemce  Jones, 

Secretary  of  the  "BbosH  Institution.    Second  Edition,  thoroughfar  revised, 
S  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Bight  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  Sm. 

FABADAY  as  a  DISCOVEBEB.    By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution.  New  and  Cheaper 
Editiou,  with  Two  Portraits.    Fcp.  8vo.  S«.  Qd, 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  the  Bev.  SYDHEY  SMITH.  £dited 
by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New  Edition,  oomplete 
in  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.  price  6#. 

SOKE    KEMOBIALS  of  B.   D.  HAMPDEH,   Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Edited  by  his  Uaimhter,  Henbibtta  Haxpden.     With  Portrait.    Svo. 
price  lis. 
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The  LIFE  and  TBAVELS  of  GEOBGE  WHXTXTISLD,  M.A.  By 
Jambs  PirxBaoir  GioDiTova.  Sro.  price  148. 

LIVES,  of  the  LOBB  CEAHCSLLOXS  and  KSEFEB8  of  the  GEEAT 
SEAL  of  ntBLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Beipi  of  Queen 
VictoriA.  By  J.  &.  O'ElajtaOav.  M.B.UL  Barrister-at-Law.  2  toIs.  8to.  Ste. 

DICnOEABT  of  GEHESAL  BIOGBAFHT;  containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  idl  Countries,  firom 
the  Earliest  Ages  tothe  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.  L.  B.  Gates.  8yo.21«. 

LIVES  of  the  QXTEEKS  of  ENGLAHB.  By  Aoices  Strickland. 
Library  Edition,  newly  rerised ;  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  7«.  ed,  each. 

LIFE  of  the  BTTXE  of  WELLINGTON.  Bf  the  Rer.  G.  R.  Glbig, 
MA.  Popuhur  Editioi\  oareftilly  revised ;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  6f . 

mSTOBY  of  KT  BELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Nbwmab,  D.D. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Yitib  SuA.    Post  Svo.  6«. 

The  PONTIFICATE  of  PITTS  the  NINTH;  being  the  Third  Edition 
of  *  Rome  and  its  Buler,'  continued  to  the  latest  moment  and  greatly 
enlarged.    By  J.  F.  Maguibb,  M.P.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  129. 6<2. 

FATHEB  HATHEW:  a  Biography.  By  Johh  Fbanois  Magdibb» 
MJP.  for  Cork.   Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.   Crown  8vo.  8«.  6<f. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTEB8  from  Itafy  and  Switzerland^ 
and  Letters  from  1883  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallacb.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2  ▼ols.orown  8vo.  6«.  each. 

MEMOntS  of  SIB  HENBT  HAVELOCK,  X.G.B.  By  John  Clark 
Mabsekab.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  price  3«.6<2. 

VIGISSinrDES  of  families.  By  Sir  J.  Berbaro  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  21i. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGBAPHT.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stbfhbb,  LUD.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.    Crown  Svo.  7«.  M. 

MAUNDEB'S  BIOGBAPHICAL  TBEASUBY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed*  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  Rrreat  part  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  U.  Cates.   Fcp.  6«. 

LETTEBS  and  LIFE  of  FBANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Sprddibg, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  Us.  Vols.  III.  and  lY.  Um, 
Vol.  V.  price  12f . 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  &c. 

The  INSTITTTTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Saxdabs,  H.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
ColLOxon.    New  Edition.   Svo.  IM. 
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80CSATS8  and  the  80CBATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zxlsib.  iritfa  the  Author's  aopioral,  by  thft  Bsr. Oswald 
J.  BxiCHZLi  B.0  Ji.  and  ILA.   Grown  8T(k8«.£cC 

The  STOIOS,  EPICUBSAVS»  and  8GEFI!ia&  Translated  ftom.ibe 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zbllbb»  with  the  Authat's  mpprofn^  bji  OswMA  J. 
SeichzLt  B.CLL.  and  MjL   CrownfiTapiloeMf..  » 

The  ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE,.  illnstrated  with  EsaaTt  and.  Notes. 
By8irA.GaAVT,Bart.UJLLLJ>.  Seoond.Edition»iarisadandiXimpleted. 
2  tqIs.  Sra  price  iS». 

The  HICOlCACHEAir  XTHICS  o£  ABISTOTLX  newlj  translated  into 
Enfflish.  By  B.  WiLLiAKS,  B.A.Eellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  (tf, Christ  Ohurob,  Oxford.   8vo.  lit, 

SLQCEHTS  of  LOGIC.  By  B.  Whatblt,  D.D.  late  Arohbiahop  of 
Dublin.  Nev  Edition.  Sro.  10s.  6<2.  orown  8vo.  4s.  6d« 

Elements  of  Bhetoric.  By  the  same  Anth^or.  New  Edition.  8to. 
lOf.  ad.  Grown  8to.  4s.  6d. 

English  STnonymes.  B7;iL  Jaxb  Whatbz.t.  Edited  hj  Archbishop 
Whatblt.   6th  Edition.   Fop.8s. 

BAOOFS  ESSAYS  with  AVKOTAHOHS.     Bf  B.  Whatslv,  DJ). 

late  Ardibishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  8valO«.e<{. 

LOEB  BACOITS  WOHKS,  coBected  and  edited  by  J.  Spbdidin<3|  19.  A » 
B.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.HnA.TH.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  toIs. 
Syo.  price  £3  ISs.  6d, 

The  STTBJECTIOK  of  WOMEN.  .  By  John  Stuaut  Mill.  New 
Edition.  Post8yo.6s. 

On  BEFBESENTATIVE  GOVEBHHSHT.  Bf  Jomr  SruAar  Mnju 
Third  Edition.    8to.  Os.   Crown  8yo.  2s. 

On  LIBEBT7.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Eourth  Edition.  Post 
8to.  7s.  6d.  Grown  Svo.  Is.  4<2. 

FBINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 
Eighth  Edition.   2  vols.  8vo.  80s.  Or  in  1  toL  crown  8vn.  6«. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  BATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTITE.  By  the 
same  Author.  Seventh  Edition.   Two  vols.  8vo.  26s. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stsbbivo, 
MJL.  Pellow  of  Worcester  OolleKe,  Oxford.   New  Edition.   I2mo.  3s.  6d. 

UTILITAEIANISM.   By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Syo.  5s. 

BISSEBTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and  HISTORICAL.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  S<^cond  Edition,  revised. 
8  vols.  8vo.  86s. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

IVindpal  Philosophioal  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.    By  John 
Stuabt  Mill.  Third  Edition.   8to.  16«. 

An  OUTLUrS  of  the  NECESSABY  LAWS  of  XHOUOHT :  a  Traatiae 
on  Pure  and  Api^ed  Logic.  By  the  Most  Bev.  Williajc*  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  D.JD.  F.B.S.   Nhith  Thousand.  Crown  8ro.  5s.  6d. 
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The  SLSKEITTa  of  POLITICAI.  EGOSOKT.    By  Honby  BamiXHO 

Maclbod,  M JL.  Barri8t«r-at-Iiftw.   &vo.l6& 

A  Biotionary  of  Folitipal  Economy ;  Biographical,  Bibliographieal, 
Historical,  and  FneftioaL.  By  tho  same  Author.   yoik.I.roaraL8vo«8(to. 

The  ELECnOF  of  BBPEBiSHTATITES,  Parliamentary  and*  Moni- 
oipal;  a  Treatlaok  By  TnoiHAa  HuiB.  BanriifeMMiVItfir..  TMrd  Edition^ 
with  AdditianB.   Czo«ii8ro.6«.. 

SPEECHES  of  the  BIGHT  EON.  LOBB  XACAVLAT,  correeted  by 
Hlmwftlf.  PeopWsBditioBi6TO«ni&TO.Afk€<iii. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Speieehee  on- Pariiamentaiy  B^M»  in  1881  and 

1832.   16mo.   lA 

IIIAB0UBAL  ADBBEflfi  deUrered  to  the  Univarrat^  of  St  AndxefWS. 
By  JoHjr  STUiiBT  Mill.   8yo.  68.  People's  Edition,  Grown  8Ya  U*. 

A  DIOnOHABY  of  the  EHeilSH  LASet^AJSZ^  By  R  G.  I^tbmm^ 
MA.  M  J).  P.&.S.  Fooadied  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Sakubs  Jqubsobv  as 
edited  by  the  Bev.  H.  J.Toni),  with  numerous  BmendaUoDs  and  Additions. 

In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

THESAUBTTS  of  EBGLISH  WOBDS  and  PHBASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  tofiMilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Litenvy 
OompositiDn.   By  P.  M.  BoesT,  MJ).   New  Edition.    Grown  8vo.  10«.4kl. 

LBCTUBE8  on  the  SdEHGB  of  LAEftHACSBL  By  F.  Max  Mulleb^ 
M.A.  &C.  Pordgn  Member  of  the  French  Institute. .  Sixth  Editiou.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  price  16«. 

CHAPTEBS  on  LABO17A0E.  By  FsBDBBia  W.  FA&&Am  F.B.& 
Head  Master  of  MsdbocQUgh  .College.   Crown  8vo,  St.  6dL 

The  DEBATEB ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Ondinee  of  Debates/ 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.   ByF.  Bowtob.   Fcp.  6s. 

KAHtJAL  of  ENGLISH  EITEBATTTBl^  Historical  and  CriticaL  By 
Thomab  Abbold,  MJL    Second  Edition.   Crown  8yo.  price  7«.  6d. 

SOtJTHETS.  BOOTOB).  complete  in  One  Volnme.  Edited  by  the  Be?. 
J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  128, 6d. 

HISTOBIGAL  and  CBITICAI JCOMMBKTABT  on  the  OLD  TESXA«- 
llENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Eaubch,  Fh  J>.  Vol.  I. 
OenesiSt  Svo.  18«.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Header,  128.  Vol.  II.  Exodut^ 
16s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  12«.  Vol.  IIL  LemtUma^  Pabt  I. 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  8s. 

A  HEBBEW  GBAIHAB,  with  EZXBOISSS;  By  M.  M.  Kali80H» 
Fh.D.  Pabt  I.  OiUHnea  with  JSxeroi8e8»  Sto.  12s.  6d.  Kbt,  6s.  Pabi  II« 
JSxeeptUmal  Fomu  and  OonstrttctiofM,  12s.  6d. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIGTIONABT.  By  Johk  T.  V^hite,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Biddle,  M«Al.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  4to« 
pp.  2,128,  price  42s.  cloth. 

White's  College  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Intermediate  Size), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (aa 
above).   Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 

White's  Junior  Stndent'i  Complete  Latin-Englieh  and  English-Latin 
Dictionary.   New  Edition.   Square  12mo.  pp.  1,068,  price  12s. 

ftAf^TiLf^w  /  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONABY,  price  6*.  6d. 
separately  j  ^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY,  price  7».6d. 
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Aa  SKOLISE-GBEXK  LSXICOK,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
med  by  Wiiten  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D.  TosftB,  B.A.  New  Bdi- 
tion.  4ta&l«. 

Xr.  TONGX'8  NSW  LEXICON,  Bnglkh  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
hia  larger  work  (ai  abore).   Beviied  Edition.  Square  18mo.  8«.  9d, 

A  0BSEK-ENGLI8H  LEXICON.  Compiled  br  H.  G.  Liddxli^  DJ). 
Dean  of  Ohrist  Church,  and  IL  BcoiT,  DJ>.  I>ean  of  Eochester.  Sixth 
Edition.   Crown  eto.  lurice  86f. 

A  Leadoon,  Greek  and  Xnglii h,  abridged  from  Liddsll  and  Soonr's 
Orteh'BnffUah  Lexiam,  Twelfth  Edition.    Square  ISmo.  7«.  6<l. 

A  SANSKBIT-ENGLISH  DICTI0NAB7,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  In  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Soman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  BrosT,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  GOttingen.   Sro.  629.  M. 

WALXEB*S  PBONOTTNCING  DICTI0NAE7  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GTJA6B.  Thoroughly  rerised  Editions,  by  B.  H.  Smabt.  8to.  12s.  lemo.  ea 

A  FBACnCAL  DICTIONABT  of  the  FBENGH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GTJAGBS.   By  L.  CoKTAirsBAV.   Fourteenth  Edition.   Post  8to.  10s.  M. 

Gontanseau'f  Pocket  Diotionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.   New  Edition,  revised.   Square  18mo.  8«.  6cl. 

NEW  FBACnCAL  DICnONABT  of  the  GEBHAN   LANGUAGE; 

Gtorman-English  and  English-German.   By  the  Bey.  W.  L.  Blacklbt.  MJL. 
and  Dr.  Ojjll  MABTnr  FniBDLiLNDBB.   Post  8to.  7s.  9d. 

The  MASTEBT  of  LANGUAGES ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speakinff  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomjls  Pbbvdebgast,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.    Second  Edition.  Sro.  6s. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ESSATS  and  CONTBIBUTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  <  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.'    Uniform  Editions  :— 

Aeoreations  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fibst  and  Sxoniro 
Sbbibs,  crown  8vo.  8s.  M,  each. 

The  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHEB  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY.  By 
A.  E.  n.  B.    Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6<f. 

Leiinre  Honrs  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  iBsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.   By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  M. 

The  Antnnin  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parion;    Essays  contribated 
to  Frater's  Magaeine  and  to  Good  Words,  By  A.K.H.  B.  Crown  8vo.8s.  6<l. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.  First 
and  SxcoKD  Sbbibs,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6<l.  each. 

Gritioal  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from   Essays  con* 
tributed  to  Ftomi'b  Magazine,   By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  M, 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  Univeraity 

City.   By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
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LESSONS  of  MIDDLE  A0E ;  with  some  Accoiint  of  TarionB  Cities  and 
Men.   ByA.E.H.B.    Orown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

GoTiBsel  and  Comfort  spoken  firom  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Crown  8yo.  price  Ss,  6d, 

Changed  Aspeots  of  TTnohanged  Trnths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.   ByA.E.HJB.   Orown  8to.  8«.  6<i. 

Present-day  Thoughts;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
A.E.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  8<.  6(1. 

8H0BT  STUDIES  on  GEEAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthony 
Fbouds.  M.A.  late  Pellow  of  Exeter  ColL  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  125. 
SECon>  Series.   Syo.  price  12t. 

LOBD  HACATTLArS   XISCELLANEOUS   WBITINGd'.^ 

LiBBAST  Edition.  2  vols.  8Ta  Portrait,  21«. 
People's  Edition,  l  vol.  crown  Sva  is.  6d. 

LOBD  HACAULAT'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WAITINGS  and  SPEECHES. 

Student's  Edition,  in  crown  Sto.  price  6s, 

The  BEY.  STDNET  SMITH*S  MISCELLANEOUS  WOBXS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  JSdinburgh  R&vi&w,    Crown  Sra  6f  . 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Ber.  Sydney  Smith;  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  I6mo.  Ss,  6d. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beligious  Sceptic.  By 
HenbtBogebb.   Twelfth  Edition.   Fcp.  U. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  JBep^.   Third  Edition.   Fcp.3«.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  B.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8to.  7«.  6d. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Roval 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  M.A.  F.B.S. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Post  Svo.  with  Two  Maps,  5«.  M, 

CHIPS  from  a  GEBMAN  WOBXSHOP;  being  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max 
MtfLLEB,  MJL  &c.  Foreign  Member  of  the  Fx«uch  Institute.  3  vols.  8vo.£2. 

UEBEBWEG'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTOBT  of  LOGICAL 
DOCTBINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsat, 
M.A.  F.BhS.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Svo.  price  169. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HITMAN  MIND.  By 
James  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Alexandeb  Bain,  Andbew  Findlateb.  and  Qeobob  Gbote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuabt  Mill.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  288. 

An  IHTBODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.  By  J.D.  MoBELL,M«A.LLJ).  8vo.l2f. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  7«.  Qd. 

The  SECBET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.   By  J.  H.  Stiblino.   2  vols.  Svo.  28«. 
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ant  WILLIAM  EAXILTOir ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception:  aa 
Analysis.   By  J.  H.  STiBLZira.   870.60. 

TlM  8XMSSS  and  tha  mXLLEGIL  By  Ai.icTAifnicm  Binr^  MJ>. 
Professor  of  Logio  in  the  UniTorsity  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  8to.  U9, 

ICIirTAL  and  ICOBAL  SCISHCX;  a  OompendiasL  of  Piyehcdogy 
and  Kthics.   By  the  same  Author.   Second  Bdition.   Crown  Svo.  Ito.  84. 

LOGIC,  BEDXrcnVX  and  IHDTrCTIVX.     By  the  same  Author.    Id 
Two  Pastb,  crown  870.  lOf.  6d.   Each  Fart  may  be  had  separately  :—> 
Pabt  I.  Deduetion,  U,  Pabt  U.  Induetion,  ^a.  (k2. 

TIKE,  and  SPAGS.^  a  Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shadwoxth  H. 
HoDOBOir.  (This  work  coders  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philoaophy.) 
8vo.  price  16c. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ;  an  Ethical  Inqnirp:.  By  the  same  Author. 
(This  work,  in  coi^unction  with  the  foregoing,  compleotes  a  system  of  Philo- 
sophy.)   2  vols.  Svo.  price  24«. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of*  mCXSBITT ;  or,  Natural  Law  aa  apx^icable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Ghablbb  Bbat.  Second  Edition. 
8vaM. 

The  Ednoatioir  of  the  Feeling*  and  A£betiona.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Ediliion. .  8vo.^  90. 

On  loner ittMaMtal.aad. Xosal Gorrelatea.    By  the  same  Andior. 

8V0.6«. 

A  TBEATISE  on  ETTIIAH  HATUEE;  being  aa  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Beasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  Dated 
HuHE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c,  by  T.  H.  Geebk,  Fellow,  and  T.  H. 
GsosB,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  Oollege,  Oxford.  [/» the  prwit. 

ESSAYS  MOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITSBABY.  By  David  Huhe. 

By  the  same  Editors.  [/n  the . 


Astronomy^  Metaorology^  Popular  Geography^  &c. 

OXTTLIITES  of  ASTBOMOMY:  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbsohbl,  Bart. 
Eleventh  Edition,  wHbPlatet  and  Woodcuts.   Square  crown  8va  12#. 

The  Strir ;  BTTLEB,  LIOHT,  PIBE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLAJTSTABY 

SYSTEM.    By  BiOKASD  A.  Pbootob,  BA.  FJbJLS.    With  10  Platea 
(7  coloured)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.   Crown  8vo«  14t. 

OTHEB  WOBLDS  THAN  0UB8 ;  the  FloraHty  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Beoent  Scientific  Besearches.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition,  with  14  lUustrations.  Grown 8vo.lO&6c2. 

SATTTBir  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.withl4Plate8,14«. 

SOEALLBFS  BPEOTBTIM:  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terree- 
trial  Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  bjr  Jaitx  and  C.  Lassell  ;  edited  by  W.  HuGOiirs,  LLJD.F.B.8. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations^  {Keariy  read^. 
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CELESTIAL.  OBJECTS,  fax.  COXIIOK  TELESCOPES..  Bj  the*  Bwb 
T.  Tf.  WSBB,  M«A.  fJULS.  Second  Edition,  ravised,  with.  fclMge- Map  of 
the  Moon* andMreral  Woodcuts.  ICzno. 7^. ed» 

KAViaATIOK  and  KATTTICAL  ASTBOHOJCr.(Fractifial»  Theoretical, 
Soientiflo)  for  tbe  use-of  Stvdeots  and  Practical  lien.  By  J,  "Mzsroimld, 
93JLS  and  H.  BvBB&  SvOi.  14>; 

IWYE'S  LAW  of  STOBMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinan 
MoTementB  of  the  Atmosphere.  Ttensl&ted  Yjy'EL'H^Bcon^KA.TXJJj: 
8vo.  10«.  6d. 

The  CANAPTAW  DOKHTIOK.  By  Cbasleb  Mabshall.  With.  6 
IlhistrationAOQ  Wood.   8vo.  inrice  12tf;  6<f . 

A  6EVEBAL  BICTIOKABY  of  OEOOEAFHY^  Deecriptire,  Fhyaical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World. .  By 
A.KBiTnJoH98T0ir.LLJ).  ¥JLGL8.   Bevised  Edition.   8vt>.91«.  6d. 

A  KAHTTAL  of  GE0ORAPHY»  Physical,  Indnstrial,  and  PoliticaL 
ByW.HueHBa,F.B4}.S.  With  6  Maps.   Fop.7«tM. 

XAXnrDEB'S  TESASTJBT  of  OEOOBAPHY,  Fhysioal,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  HuGHXS,  FJLG.S.  Bevised 
Bdition,  with  7  Maps  and  16  Ftaies.   Fcp.  €«.  cloth,  or  9s,  6d.  bound  in  calf. 

The  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   ATLAS  of   MODEEEf  GEOOBAPHT.    In 

SI  Maps,  exhibitinR  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  dehneated*  and.  Noting  all  the  Chief  Plaees  of  Historieal.  Com- 
mercial, or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduotioo*  by  the  Bev.  G. 
BuTLES,  M.A.  Imp.  4to.  price  Ss.  6d.  sewed,  or  £«.  cloth.   INearly  readif. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEXEITTABY  TBEATISE  on  PHTSICS,  Experimental.and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Gaitot's  EUments  de  "Phytique  (with  the 
Author's  sanction)  by  E.  Atkhtson,  PhJ).  F.G.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  620  Woodouts.   Post  8vo.  lU. 

The  ELEKENTS  of  P3BT8ICS   or  KATinEtAL  PHILOSOPHT.    By 

N]iiLAs]roTT,MJ).FJLS.   Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.   Sixth 
Edition*  rewritten  and  completed.  Two  Parts..  8T0.2U. 

SOTTir D :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  tiie  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain-  By  Johk  Ttitdaix.  LL.D.  F.B-S.  New  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait  of  M,  Chladni  and  16»  Woodouts*  price  9s. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Professor  John  Ttniull,  LL.D. 
FJLS.   Fourth  Edition.  Grown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.  10«.  erf. 

BESEABCHES  on  BLAMAGNETISM  and  UAGKE-CBTSTALLIC 
ACTION ;  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  the  same 
Author.   With  6  Plates  ana  many  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  14s. 

PBOFESSOB  TTNBALUS  ESSAYS  on  the  USE  and  LIMIT  of  the 
IMAGINATION  in  SCIENCE.  Being  the  Second  Edition,  with  Additions, 
of  his  Discourse  on  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination.   8vo.  3«., 
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KOTEB  of  ft  C0UB8E  of  SEYEK  LECTTTBES  on  ELSCTBICAL 
PHBNOMBNA  and  THEOBIES,  deUvered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
▲J).  1870.   By  Professor  Ttndill.   Crown  8to.  1«.  sewed,  or  U.  6(1.  cloth. 

KOTES  6f  a  C0UB8E  of  NINE  LECTintES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  Institution,  aj>,  1868.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8yo.  price  la, 
sewed,  or  U.  ed,  doth. 

FBAGMEHTS  of  BCIENCE  for  TTKBCISirTITIG  PEOPLE ;  a  Series 
of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Beriews.  By  JoHir  Ttbtdxll,  LLJ). 
F.B.S.    Second  Edition.   8to.  price  14t. 

LIGHT  BGIENCE  for  LEISTTBE  HOirBS;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientiflo  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomeua»  Ac  By  B.  A.  Pboctob, 
BA.  F.BJL8.    Crown  8to.  price  7«.  6d. 

LIGHT :  Its  Influence  on  life  and  Health.  By  Fobbbs  WnraLOW, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).   Fcp.  Svo.  6f. 

A  TBEATISE  on  ELEGTBICITT,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
Db  la  Bitb.  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.Y.  Waxjebb, 
F.B.S.   8  YOls.  8yo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  18«. 

The  BEGIHimrG:  its  When  and  iti  How.  By  Munoo  Pontor, 
F.B.S  JS.    Post  8to.  with  y&ry  numerous  Illustrations,  price  188. 

The  COBBELATIOH  of  PHTSICAL  FOBGEB.  By  W.  R.  Gbotb, 
Q.O.  V.PJt.8.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  foUowed  by  a  Discourse  on  Con- 
tinuity.  8vo.  108,  6<i.   The  IHseourse  on  ConUnuUvt  separately,  2«.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  Hauohton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Rerised 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  7s.  Qd, 

VAN  DEB  HOEVEN'B  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Bev.  W.  Clabk,  MJ).  F.B.S.  2  yoIs.  8ve. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60s. 

Profeisor  OWEN'B  LECTTTBES  on  the  COMPABATIYE  AKATOXT 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.    Second  Edition,  with  285 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s, 

The  COMPABATIYE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VBBTS- 

brate  Animals.    By  Bichabd  OwBzr,  F JLS.  D.CX.     With  1,472  Wood- 
cuts.   3  vols.  8vo.  £3 1  Ss.  6d. 

The  OBIGIN  of  CIYILIBATION  and  the  PBIMITIVE  GONDITIOV 

of  MAN :  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.    By  Sir  John  Lubbocb. 
Bart.  M.P.  F.B.S.   Second  Edition,  with  26  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  16s. 

The  PBIMITIVE  INHABITANTB  of  SCANDINAVIA :  containing  i 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  bf  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Eim)pe  during  the  Stoue  Age.  By  Stbb 
NiLSSOB.    With  16  Plates  ofFigures  and  3  Woodcuts.    8vo.l8s. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  B«t.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M  JL  F.L.S.    with  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  21s. 

HOMES  WITH0T7T  HANDS:  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Ber. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.    With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood,  8vo.  21». 
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INSECTS  AT  HOME.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L  S.  With 
a  Frontispifioe  in  Colours,  21  full-page  Illustrations,  and  about  700  smaller 
UiustratioDs  from  original  designs  eugrarf  d  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo. 
price  21 «. 

8TBAKGE  DWELLINGS ;  being:  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  fi'om  'Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G.  Wooi),  MJL. 
F.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontiapieoe  and  about  60  other  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6d. 

A  FAMILIAB  HISTOBT  of  BIBDS.  By  £.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.B.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fop.  8«.  0d. 

The  HAEMONIES  of  NATUBE  and  UNITY  of  CBEATION.  By  Dr. 
Gborob  Hastwio.   8vo.with  numerous  Illustrations,  18«. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDEBS.  By  the  same  Anthor.  Third 
(English)  Edition.   8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21 «. 

The  TBOFICAL  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  Gbo.  Hartwio.  With  8  Chromo* 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21a. 

The  SUBTEBBANEAir  WOBLB.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwto.  With 
3  Map8  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.  8vo.  price  21«. 

The  FOLAB  WOBLD ,  a  Popnlar  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Begions  pf  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Geobgb  Habtwio. 
With  8  Cliromozylographs,  S  Maps,  and  86  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

KIBBT    and   SPENCE'S   INTBODUCTION   to    ENTOMOLOGY,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  Insects.   7th  Edition.    Growu  8vo.  ts, 

MATTNDEB'S  TBEA8UBY  of  NATVBAL  HISTOBY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Eevised  and  corrected  by  T.  8.  OoBBOLD,  MJ). 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6f .  cloth,  or  9».  9d.  bound  in  calf. 

The  TBEASUBY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  LnrnxsT, 
F.B.S.  and  T.  Mooxb,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributora  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.    Tm  u  Parts,  fcp.  12».  cloth,  or  10«.  calf. 

The    ELEHENTS    of    BOTANY    for   FAKILIES    and    SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  TnoMis  Moobb,  F.L.S.    Fcp.  with  154  Wood* 
cuts.  U.  ftd. 

The  B08E  AXATEUB'S  eUIDE.  By  Thomas  Biyers.  Ninth 
Edition.   Fcp.4f. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOFJEDIA  of  PLANTS ;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  HistonN  to,  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain,    mth  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.42«. 

MATJNDEB'S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITEBABY  TBEASUBY.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  Mrt  re-written,  with  above  1,001 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  JoKirsoir.  Corr.  M.Z.S.    Fop.  68,  doth,  or  M.  Bd.  calf. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATUBE,  and  ABT.  Foorth 
Edition,  re-edited  \fy  W.  T.  Braitdb  (the  original  Author),  and  Gborob  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Litenury 
Acquirements.  S  vols,  medium  8vo.  price  6S«.  cloth. 
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Chemisiry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the 

Allied  Sciences. 

A  BICTIONABY  of  CHEMISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Hefbt  \yATTS,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contribntors 
Complete  in  5  vols,  medium  8vo.  £7  3«. 

SLXHSNTS  of  CHEMISTBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical  By  W.  Amsx 
MiLLEB,  H.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  ColL  London.  Pourtli 
Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  £8.  Fast  I.  Chemical  Phtsics»  15«.  Pabt  II. 
lEOBOAsno  Chemibtby,  21«.  Past  III.  Oboaeio  Ohekibtbt,  24t. 

A  KANXTAL  of  CHEMISTBY,  Descriptiye  and  TheoreticaL  By 
William  Odlieo,  M.B.  F.ILS.   Past  L  8vo.  9«.  Pabt  11.  jutt  ready. 

OITTLINES  of  CHEMISTBY ;  or,  Brief  I^otes  of  Chemical  Facts. 
By  William  Odlieo,  M3.  F.B.S.   Crown  8vo.  7«.  (kl. 

A  Course  of  Fraotioal  Chemistry,  for  the  nse  of  Medical  Students. 
By  the  same  Author.   New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.   Crown  Svo.  7«.  6d. 

Loetures  on  Animal  Chemistiy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Pbysicians  in  1865.   By  the  same  Author.   Crown  Svo.  49. 6<2. 

Leotures  on  the  Chemical  Changes  of  Carbon.  Delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo. 
price  4«.  6<2. 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  IHOB- 
6ANIC.  By  William  Cbookes,  P.B.S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo. 
price  12«.  w. 

A  TBEATISE  on   MEDICAL   ELECTBICITY,  THEOBETICAL  and 

PRACTICAL ;  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Bunlysis,  Neuralgia,  and 
other  Diseases.  Bt  Julius  Alihaus,  M.D.  ftc  Seccmd  Edition,  revised 
and  partly  re-written.   Post  Svo.  with  Plate  and  2  Woodcuts,  price  15#. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,   PATHOLOGY,  and  TBEATMEHT  of  DISEASES 

of  Women;  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Gbailt  Hewitt, 
M.D.    Second  Edition,  enhurged ;  with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Svo.  24*. 

On   SOME  DISOBDEBS   of  the   NEBYOITS   SYSTEM  in  CHILD- 

HOOD ;  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Collefre  of 
Physicians  in  March  187L   By  Chasles  West,  M.D.    Crown  Svo.  price  5<. 

LSCTTTEtES  on  the  DISEASES  of  IHTAHCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 
Ohables  West,  M.D.  Ac   Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   Svo.  16*. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SUBGEBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    In  Treatises 

by  Various  Authors.    Edited  by  T.Holmes,  MA.  ftc  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police.    Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  lUus- 
I     {rations.   6  vols.  Svo.  £5  U. 

The  SUBGICAT,  TBEATMEHT  of  CBUDBEH'S  DISEASES.  By 
T.  Holmes,  M.A.  fto.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.   Svo.  21«. 

LECTTTBES  on  the  FBIHCIPLES  and  PBACTICE  of  PHYSIC.     By 

Sir  TsoMAS  Watsoe,  Bart.  MJ).  Pifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2  vols.  Svo.  price  369. 
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LBCTUBES  on  STTBGIOAL  FATHOLOGT.  By  Sir  Jameb  Paobt, 
Bart.  F.B».S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  TiTBiTBB,  IKLB.   8vo.  with  181  Woodcuts,  21«. 

OOOFEB'S  DICnOKABT  of  PRACTICAL  STTBGEBT  and  Encydo- 

psedia  of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  S.  A.  Lahs,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  assisted  by  various  Eminent 
Surgeons.   Vol.  IL  8vo.  completing  the  work.  iln  the  prett. 

On  CHBOKIC  BBOKCEITIS,  especially  as  oonneeted  with  GOUT, 
EMPHTSEM/L  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEA&T.  By  E.  Hbadlam 
GsBEimow.  Ma).  P.BteO.P.  Ac   8vo.  7a,  Qd, 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  as  SUITED  to  INVALIDS; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
Williams,  M.A.  MJD.  Ozon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption at  Brompton.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE  in  Difterent  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Hobacb  Dobell, 
M.D.  assisted  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coadjutcnrs.  Vols.  I.  and  IL 
8vo.  ISs,  each. 

FULMONART  CONSUMPTION;  its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
ment :  with  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemidity  its  Duration. 
By  C.  J.  B.  WuxiiJis,  M J).  F.R.S.  and  0.  T.  Williams,  MX  M.D.  Ozon. 
Post  8vo.  price  109. 6d. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 
and  ABDOMINAL  DBOPST.  By  Chablbs  Mubchisoe,  M J).  Post  8vo. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  10s.  Qd. 

ANAtOXT,  DESCRIFTIVS  and  SURGICAL.  By  HEiaT  Gray, 
PJLS.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  firom  Dissections.  Fifth  Edition,  by 
T.  HoLMBS,  M  Ju  Cantab,  with  a  new  Introduction  by.the  Editor.  Royal 
8vo.88«. 

CLINICAL  NOTES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LARTNX,  investigated  and 
treated  with  the  assistance  of  the  Laiyngoscope.  IBy  W.  Mabcet,  MJ). 
PJLS.   Crown  8vo.  with  6  lithographs,  w. 

OUTLINES  of  FHTSIOLOGT,  Hnman  and  Comparative.  By  John 
MakbwaTiTi,  P.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  HospitaL  2  vols, 
crown  8va  with  122  Woodcuts,  S2«. 

FHTSIOLOGICAL  ANATOXT  aUd  FHTSIOLOGT  of  MAN.  By  the 
late  R.  B.  Tonn,  MJ>.  F JLS.  and  W.  BowxAV,  F JLS.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  JJ.  8vo,  26*. 

Vol.  L  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionbl  S.  Bbalb,  F JLS.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Illustrations.   Pabtb  L  and  II.  price  7s.  6d.  each. 

COPLAND'S  DiCTIONA&T  of  PRACTICAL  XEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  86«. 

RSIMANN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ANILINE  and  its  DERIVATIVES; 
a  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.  Edited  by 
William  Cbooxbs.  FJLS.  With  5  Woodcuts.  8vo.i0«.6d. 

On  the  XANUFACTURE  of  BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  in  ENGLAND 

and  IRELAND.  By  William  Cbooxbb,  FJLS.  Crown  8vo.  with  11 
Woodcuts,  8s.  6d, 
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A  KAKUAL  of  MATERIA  103)10 A  and  THKaAPKUTICS,  abridged 
from  Dr.  PxBBiKA'B  BUmmUs  by  F.  J.  Vaxbm,  M J).  Msisted  hy  K*  Bbbtlit, 
If  .B.C.S.  and  by  B.  Waxivotov,  FJLS.   8to.  with  90  Woodcuts,  81«. 

THOXBOK'S    COHSPECTVS  of  the  BBITISH  PHABMACOPOEIA. 

26th  Edition,  corrected  by  B.  Llotd  Bixebtt,  M  J).   18mo.  price  8«. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

IB  FAIBTLABD;  Pictures  from  the  Elf-World.  By  Bighabd 
DoTLE.  WithaPoembyW.ALLnrdEAK.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  oontaiDing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Oolours.   Folio,  SU,  M. 

LIFE    of  JOBir    eiBSOK,    B.A.    SCTTLPTOB.       Edited  by   Lady 

Bi.8TLJLKB.    870. 10«.  M. 

XATEBIAL8  for  a  EI8T0BT  of  OIL  PAIBTIBG.  By  Sir  Chjlblbs 
LocKB  Eajitlaxb,  sometime  President  of  the  Epyal  Academy.  2  toIs. 
8vo.  price  80«. 

HALF-HOTTB  LECTVBE8  on  the  HISTOBT  and  PBACTICS  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.   By  William  B.  Bcott.   New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ;  with  60  Woodcuts.   Grown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

ALBEBT  DTTBEB,  EI8  LIFE  and  WOBKS;  incloding  Aoto- 
biofcraphical  Papers  and  Complete  Oatalofnies.  By  William  B.  Soon. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.    8to.  16s. 

SIX  LECTITBES  on  EABXOHY,  deliyered  at  the  Boyal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Tear  1867.  By  O.  A.  Macvabbeit.  With  nume- 
rous engrared  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.   8yo.  lOs.  Bd. 

The  OHOBALE  BOOK  for  EHOLAHB:  the  Hymns  translated  bj 
Hiss  C.  WiiTKWOBTHi  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  8.  BxnrBTT  and 
Otto  GoLDBcmanT.  Fcp.4to.l8s.6d. 

The  HEW  TESTAMENT,  illnstrated  with  Wood  En^avings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4ito.68St  doth,  gUt  top  ; 
or  £5  6s.  elei^tly  bound  in  morocco. 

LTBA  GEBXAEICA ;  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  CATHXBm 
WnrrwoBTS;  with  126  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  LsieMTOV. 
F.6A.   4to.2ls. 

LTBA  GEBMAITIGA ;  the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Cathbbihx 
WnrKWOXTH ;  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  LsidETOV,  FJBJL. 

and  other  Artists.   4to.  21«. 

The  LIFE  of  MAIT  STHBOLISEB  by  the  MOHTHS  of  the  TXAJt. 

Text  selected  by  B.  PIOOT ;  111 
J.  Lbioktoit.  F.S  A.  4ito.  42s. 


Text  selected  by  B.  PiooT ;  lUustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 


OATS*  and  FABLIE'S  MOBAL  EKBLEXS ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Lnexxov, 
F.8.A.  Text  selected  by  B.  PiOOT.   Imperial  8to.81s.  9d, 
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SACBED  and  LEGEKBABT  ABT.    By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends   of  the  Saints   and  Martyrs.      Fifth  Edition,   with    19 
Etchings  sad  187  Woodcuts.  2  toIs.  square  crown  8to.  81«.  9d, 

Legends  of  the  Xonastie  Orders.    Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.  1  toL  square  crown  8Ta  21«. 

Legends  of  the  Xadonna.    Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.  1  Tol.  square  crown  Svo.  21«. 
The  History  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precnrsors. 

Completed  by  Lady  EIstlixb.    Revised  Edition,  with  81  Etchings  and 

281  Woodcuts.   2  Tols.  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  &c. 

HISTOBT  of  the  GOTHIC  BEVIYAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Mediaeval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  Ghablbs  L. 
Eastlakb,  Architect.    With  many  Illustrations.    Imp.  8vo.  price  81s.  6c{. 

GWILrS  ENCTCLOPiBDIA  of  ABGHITECTTTBE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatt 
Papwobth.    8yo.62s.6(l. 

A  MAHUAL  of  ABGHITECTTTBE:  being  a  Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture,  Ancient, 
MediflBval,  and  B«nussance;  with  a  GloRsarv  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thomas  Mitchbll.   Grown  8vo.  with  150  Woodcuts,  IDs.  M, 

ITALIAN  SCTTLPTOBB ;  being  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  G.  G.  Pebeihs.  With  SO  Etchings  and 
i:i  Wood  Engravings.    Imperial  8vo.  42«. 

T17SCAir  SGTTLFTOBS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.   2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  6Ss. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FTrBNITTTBE,  UPH0L8TEBT, 
and  other  Details.  By  Ghaslbs  L.  Eastlakb,  Architect.  Second  Edition, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  ISs. 

The  ENOINEEB'8  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  hi  the  Gonstruction  of  Machinery.  By 
C.  S.  LowvDXS.   Post8vo.  6f. 

PBINCIPLE8  of  MECHANI8X,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Stndenu  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generallv.  By  K. 
WiLiJS,M.A.  P.R.8.  Ac  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  UniverHlty  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  874  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18«. 

LATHES  and  TUBNING,  Simple,  Meohanioal,  and  OBNAKENTAL. 
Hy  W.  HXFBT  If OBTMOOTT.  With  sbout  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.   8vo.  18«. 

UBE'S  DICnONABT  of  ABTS,  XANUPAGTUBE8,  and  MINES. 
Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  BOBBBT  HviTT, 
F.B..S.  assisted  by  numerous  Gontributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  funiliar  with  Mannfactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  8  rolit. 
medium  8vo.  price  £4  14$.  6d. 
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HAKDBOOK  of  PEAGTICAL  TELEORAPST.  By  Bu.&  vCdLLsr, 
Memb.  Inst.  G  J!.  Enfldneer-in-Chief  at  Telegraphs  to-  the  Post  Office. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9^  Plates.    8vo.  price  14f. 

EHCTCLOPiEBIA  of  CIVIL  ESOIKESEINBt-Hifitoricid^  ThMmOoal, 
andPracticaL   By  E.  Cbest,  G  J!.   With  above .3»000  Woodfiuta.  .firo.' 


TBSATISE  .on  HILL8.axLd.JIILLW0RK.c .  By  &r  W.  fAiBBAm, 
Bart.  T.B.S.  New  Edition,  with  18  Platfla.  and  822.  W)oodout8«r,  s  yola. 
8to.  82«. 

UfiEFXTL  .IHJ'OSXAIIO]Sr>  fw.  SITOIHESBai  By  the  BamBiAsthor. 
PmsT,  Sxcoim,  and  Third  Sxbibs,  with  manj- Plates*  and 'Woodcuti, 
8  vols,  crown  8to.  10a,  6d,  each. 

The  APPLICATIOH  of  CAST  and  WBOTTOHT  IBON  to  BnUdi&g 
Purposes. .  By  Sir  W.  VA.JXBMJRVt  Bart.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  6  P]ates*and  118  Woodcuts.  Sto;  price  I60. 

IBOK^  SHSS:  BtriLDXV&f  itt  HUtorp^and  Vrognu,  vrnKompneed  m  a 
SevteSiOfEziMfriinfiBtBliBaManilBes/.  BythesametAatheri  WH:b4  Plates  and 
ISO  Woodoubb  ,  »n.  18«. 

A  TBEATISE'ttn'tlte  8TEa:x;iEK0IirE;'in  its  yaiiQa&  Am^licatiaiu 
to  MinMi-MfUA^Staaia  Navigation,  Bailwty9aBd)Ak«iiettltiire.>  By  J^Bdvsn, 
GJS.  Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait^  STlHates,  KoAHm  W«odmiAii* « 4to.  4at, 

CATEGHI8X  of  the  STEAM  ENOIKE,  in  its  varions  Applicottons  to 
MinesrMUlit^team'Navlgation,  Badlwajsw^  and*  Agrfeulttire;' '  Bytlie  same 
Author*.  Witbc8ftWood«iitB»>  Ecpo6ftc.  < 

BANDBOOX  Of  th^  STEAITESOIiraC.  Bjr  the  saaaJUtfaot^fGarfiung  a 
Key  to  the  Gatechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.   Ecp.  ts. 

BOTTENE'S^ECSNTlMSBQVZaiESTS In  thaSTSAill.ENAZJfX  in  its 


various  apnlioations  to  Mines,  Mills,. Steaw.  Navigation,  BatiwBjB,<aad 
culture.  Being  a  Supplement  to  the  Author's  '  Gatechiam  of  the  Steim 
Engine.'  By  Johk'  BomoF^  G.B.^  New- Edition,  including  many  New 
EiKBfdMvAwithaM^oodmtsik.  Fe|U8vo;eB.< 

A  TBEATISE  on  the  SCBESIT  PBOPELLEB^SCBESBLYESSBU^ud 

Serew  Engines,  aa  adapted'for-purposes'of  Peace  and  War^  with  Notices 
of  other  Methed»of  Proputeioaj  Tables-of 'the  IHmensious  and  Perfbnnance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  delailed  SpeeUksationsef '  Ships  and  Et^;ineB.  By 
J.  Bousirs»  G.E.  New  Edition^with  54PlaffaBMUidi887.Woodaiitau  iMe.  68a. 

BXAVrXB&^f' ]fODBMR>'8TiBA(X,''  MBj  tmi''  OAfl  *  EJHiHUigB   of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping  fbr  Driving  Maohinflrr. 
for  Locomotion,  and  foe  A^rioultiure,  ■itnately.^Eia  •pradiicsll^  >dBMril»a. 
By  JoHK  BousvB,  G JB.  In  course  of  .pabUeatioi^in  2AKPail8«4iiioe  St.  6d. 
eaoh,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  aboat.56  Plateftaii4:40A  Wcwdcntfc 

A  EI8T0BV.  of  the  MACHISISasVTBOirfiKBP  ROSIEBr'aBa'' LJlCE 
Haunflnfeureai)  By.WiuuiJiiSBXKiB^.Fd!J3.JMdSL.B4rilSaB  ffia. 

PBAOTOC AL  TBmnWfBE*' on '  MBTALITTBOy/  adapted' fiHnn. the. laat 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kbsl's  MetaXlurgy  by  W.  Gbookbb.F.B.8.  te. 
and  E.  B&bbio,  PhiD*  MiBi;.  .  Wttb62&Wbodcati.   S-wluifitaiLiizioe  «4  l0iu 

lOTOHBBLnr VA»in&£'*of  FBIlCnOUASSATXira:::  ThM  Bdi- 
t  ion,  for  the  most  part  re-writteivwith  all  the .  neeent.  J)iwiue  tier  inoor' 
porated,  by  W.  Gbooeeb,  F.B.S.   With  188  Woodoiita,.  Svoittai. 
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Ihe\ABIx.or  BaBSIrXSIIIJ^nh9iHiBtoI|^a]IdftTluK)r7.of  Odours,  iuid 
tb» If ethedAOf  SxknMfeini^  ithe  •  Aronas  ^f .  .Flttits. ,.  By  Ds.  PiSisSy^CS. 
Third  Edition,  with.&3  .Woodcuts.   Crown  Sro.  10«.  6(f. 

Chemical,  H&tar&l,  and  Physioal  Magk/  for  Javeniles  daring  the 
Holidaja.  Bythe sMOM^Authoiu  ThiidJiditiea. withSS^Woodoats... Fcp. 6«. 

LOUBOH'S  EKCTGLOF^IBIA  of  AGBIOTTLTITBE :  comprifling'' the 
Laying^outi  Inrprovementi  and  Ifonamment'of  Landed  Proper^  and  the 
GuItlTation  ana  Boonomy  of  the  Productions  of  Agricnltim.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.   8to.8Ui 

lMnAoi^9i  JSaaofol^pmdim  of.QftzdenUgi  compriasgi  the  llieory  and 
Pftctloe  of 'Horti^tare,  Florioultiire^  Arborieultars,  and iLandsnps  'Gar- 
dening.  With  1,000  Woodcuts^  8to.2U. 

BAYLDOV*43  JLBX.of  YALUISG .  BENTS  and  TICULffES/ and  CSainu 

of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Parms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Bay. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  G.  MoBTOir.   8to.  10«.  6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

OLB  TESTAMENT  STN0HTH8,  their  BSABIK6  .Dn  CH&ISIIAH 
PAITH  and  PBAGTICE.    By  the  Bev.  B.  B.  GiBDLESTOirE.  MJL.    8vo. 

INearly  ready. 

An  nrTBOiruCnOH  to  the  TEEOLOSHP'  of  the  CHUBOK'  of 
EN'GLA.ND.  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Be?. 
T:P.  BbvvnasKXLhL.  Pcp.8Yo.  prioe.6f, 

FirirJJlXCKIAIA;- or,  Base&of  Belief  ooBcetning  MAN  and  GOD: 
a  Handbook  of* Mental,  Moral,  and'  Bfeligious  FMIosephy*  By  the  Bev. 
T.  Gbitpith,  MJL.   8vo.  price  10s.  M. 

PBATSBS'SEBECTEB  ttam,  the  COLLECTIOFof  the  Iftte  BASOV 
BITNSEN,  and  Translated  by  OjLTHEBiirE  WtirsiroBTH.  Pabt  I.  Por  the 
Pamily.  Pabt  IL  Prayers  and  Medltatimst  f<ir>  Private  Usoi  Pep;  8vo. 
priee<6t4  6<2/ 

The  STTJBEVrS  COMPEHBIUX  of  the  BOOK  of*  COXIIOir 
PRAYER;  beiat^Ifotes  Historieal  aud'JItplanatoryof  the  Lttamyof  tbi 
Church  of  Bng]aad<«  By  the  Bev.  BL  Allab  v  Kash.   Pep.  8vo.  pnoe  2$,  6d. 

The  BIBLE  and  POPULAB  THEOLOOY;  a  Be-statemeDt  of  Trnthi 
and  PjrfncipiwH  with  neoiak  referenoa  to  recent  works  of 'Br.  Liddoq.  liOid 
Hathepley,.aiid  tha  Bi^bt  fioa.  W«  E.  Oladatooe,  Ply  6.  Vavcx  Smith, 
B.A.  PhJ).   8vo.  price  7s.  M. 

The  TBBZR'of  the  BIB£E:  Evidence  from  the  Mosaic  and*  other 
Records  of  Creation ;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man ;  the  Science  of 
Scripture ;  and  firom  the  Archaeology  of  BifTerent  Nations  of  the  Earth. 
By  tlBft  Re«.\B..Wv'  SatxuaMU;   Crown  Avo.  price  Isk  ^d* 

CHUBQBBV'aad  their  €BBB>9.^  Bfthe  Rer.  Sir  Philip  Pbkbiko, 
Bart,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  University  MeddUst. 
Crown  8vo.  price  lOf .  6<l.  

COirSTDEB&TIOirS'on  thr  BEYniOV  of  the  EVniSff  BB^ 
TESTAMENT.  By  C.  J.  EtLicOTT,  B.B.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oloucesterand 
BriitoU  Peil«$va.prftov6s.ed, 

An.EZBQSmam'of.the  89' ABTItSSBB;*  HiitoricaL  and  Doctrinal. 
By  B.  HABfliiABBawaB»  BJ)«  Lord  BiBh<4>  of  Ely.   Ninth  Edit.  870.  IQs. , 
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At   UFX   and  S?I8TIiI8  of  8T.  PAUL.    Br  tbe  Bev.  W.  J. 

GoiTTBBASB,  M  JL,  ftud  the  Very  Bev.  J.  8.  Howso  v,  D  J).  Dean  of  Chetter  i— 

LiBSAST  Editiov,  With  ftll  the  Oiiglxud  Dlnitratioiis,  Haps,  Landacapei 
on  BteeU  Woodeuta,  fto.    2  Tola.  4ito.  4B«. 

iHTntmDiATB  Bdxtiov,  with  a  Selection  of  Mapa,  Flatea,  and  Woodeata. 
t  Tola,  aquare  crown  8to.  91a.  6d. 

STtTBEiTT'a  Bdttiov,  revised  and  oondenaed,  with  46  Eluatntiooa  and 
Mapa.   1  voL  crown  8va  price  98, 

The  VOYAGE  and  8HIPWSECK  of  ST.  PAUL;  with  Diasertatiaiii 

on  the  Life  and  Writinn  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Shipa  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.    By  Jambs  Smith,  F.B.S.   Third  Edition.   Grown  8to.  lOt.  6d. 

A  OBITICAL  and  OBAMXATIGAL  GOHKEHTABT  on  ST.  PAUTB 

Bpistlea.   By  G.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  ft  Bristol.  8vow 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  6<i. 

Bphosians,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  6tL 

Pastoral  Epiatles,  Fourth  Edition,  10«.  6<i 

Philippians,  OoloBsians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10a.  6<2. 

Thossalonians,  Third  Edition,  7«.  6d. 

8I8T0BI0AL  L£CTUBES  on  the  LIFE  of  OTTB  LOBD  JESUS 
GHRIST:  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.  By  G.  J.  Ellicott,  DJ>. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  price  ISt. 

SYIBENCE  of  the  TBTTTH  of  the  CHBISTIAN  BELIGIOK  deriTed 

from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  Sy  Alsxafdeb  KBith,  DJ). 
87th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  Svo.  12«.  6d. ;  also  the  S9th 
Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  6  Plates,  6«. . 

Hiitory  and  Destiny  of  the   World  and  Chnroh,  acoording  to 

Scripture.    By  the  same  Author.    Square  8yo.  with  40  niustrationa,  lOt. 

An  IHTBODTTOnOH  to  the  STUBT  of  the  HEW  TESTAMEHT, 

Gritical,  Ezegetical,  and  TheologicaL  By  the  Eer.  S.  Dayidboit,  DJ). 
LL.D.    2  vols.  Svo.  S0«. 

EABTWELL  HOBNE'S  INTBODUOTIOH  to  the  CBITIGAL  8TTJDT 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aa  last  redsed;  with  4  Maps  and 
82  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  toIs.  8vo.  42«. 

Homers  Compendious  Introduotion  to  the  Stndy  of  the  Bihle.    Re- 

edfted  by  the  Eer.  JoHir  Atse,  M A.    With  Maps,  Ac.   Poet  Svo.  e«. 

IWALD'S  HISTOBT  of  ISBAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.     Trana- 

lated  ftom  the  German.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Appendix,  by  BtTBSBLL 
MABTiiTBAxr,  M Jk.    Second  Eoition.   2  vols.  Svo.  2i«. 

The  HISTOBT  and  LITEBATUBE  of  the  ISBAELITES,  accordmf 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  G.  Db  Eothschild  and 
A.  Db  Eothschild.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Two 
Maps,  price  128. 6<2. 

The  SEE  of  BOMB  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Bev.  Oswald 
J.  Bbichbl,  B.G Ji.  and  MJL.   Svo.  price  I8s. 

The  TBEABVBT  of  BIBLE  KHOWLEDOE;  h^iJg  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  ia  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  Atbb,  M.A.  With  M^>b.  16  Platea,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  60.  cloth,  or  8*.  ed.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AVD  CO.  2% 


The  OBEXK  TSSIAKXNT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Ezegetical* 
By  the  Bev.W.  Wsbstsb,  MJL  and  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Wilkivbov,  MJL 
8  vols.  8va  m  4«. 

EVSBT-DAT  gGBIFTUBX  DIFFICTILTIEB  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  B.FmMOon,  liJL  yoL.L  Matthew  and  Marki  Vol.  IL  Luke  and 
John,  a  vols.  Sra  (kit.  each. 

The  FENTATXTTCHandBOOKof  JOSHUACBITIGALLTEXAICIHBB. 
By  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Golbvbo,  DJ).  Lord  Bishc^  of  Natal.  People'! 
Edition,  in  1  roL  crown  8to.  6«. 

SIX  SEBX0H8  en  the  FQUB  CABDIHAL  VTBTTTES  in  relation 
to  the  PublJo  and  Prirate  Life  of  Catholics.  By  the  Bev.  Oebt  ShipuIT, 
MJL.   Crown  Svo.  with  Prontispiece,  prioe  7a.  6d. 

The  FOBMATIOir  of  CHBISTEHDOX.  Bj  T.  W.  Allies.  Pabts  L 
and  IL  Svo.  prioe  Iflt.  each  Part 

EHGLAHD  and  CHBISTEKBOIL  Bj  Abcbbishot  Manmiiig^  D.D. 
Post  8to.  prioe  10s.  Sd. 

CHBISTENBOIFS  BIYISIOITS,  Part  I.,  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Diyisions  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By  Edkuvd  8« 
PvouLXBS.    Poat  8yo.  prioe  7s.  ed, 

Okristendom^B  BiTisione,  Pabt  IL  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Beformation* 
By  the  same  Author.   Post  Sro.  Us. 

A  VIEW  of  the  SCBIPTTTBE  BEVELATIOKS  COHGEBKIHe  a 
FUTUBE  STATE.  By  Bichabd  Wkatblt,  DJ).  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Ninth  Edition.   Fcp.8vo.6f. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AOE.  Bj  Elizabbth  M.  Sbwsll,  Author  of 
'  Amy  Herbert '  Ac.   New  Edition,  rerised.    Fcp.  8vo.  prioe  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Beligion.    By  the  same  Anihor.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 

Self-Examination  before  Oonflrmation.  By  the  same  Author.  SSmo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

j8  for  a  Honth  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  firom  Writers 
ofthe  Early  and  English  Church.   By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  49. 

Beadings  for  Every  Bay  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jbbbxt  TATum.    By  the  same  Author.   Fcp.  6s. 

Proparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly  firom 
the  works  of  JxBSMT  Tatlob.   By  the  same  Author.  SSmo.  8s. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLT  WEEK  for  Toung  Persons.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'   New  Edition.   Fcp.  Svo.  2«. 

PBUICIPLE8  of  BBUCATIOK  Brawn  from  Hature  and  Berelation, 

and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.   By  the  Author 
of  *  Amy  Herbert.'   2  vols.  fcp.  12s.  6d. 

8IHGEB8  and  80HOS  of  the  CHUBCH :  being  Biographical  Sketehes 
ofthe  Hymn-Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections;  with  Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.   By  Jobiah  Millbb,  MA.   Post  Svo.  prioe  10s.  6d. . 

LTBA  OEBMAVICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Waa  C.  Wm* 
WOBTH.  FiBST  Sbbies.  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
BxcovD  Sbbibb,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  8s.  6d.  sachSEBixa. 
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«0nBITirAL  SOVCHI'  for  the  SUKBAY8  «id  mXUMYS  tilmmgk- 

out  the  Year.  Sy  J.  8.  B.  Moitszll,  LL  J).  Viotr  of  Sffham  and  Aural  Dean. 
Fourth  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.    Fcp.  4s,  6d. 

The  BB&TXTU1IIS8:  Abssement before  God; HSorrrcm' for Sm  jMedmeBS 
of  Spirit;  Desire  for  Holiness;  Gentleness;  Purity  of 'Hesrt ;  the  Beace- 
makers  i  BufferkigB  for  Christ.   By  the  same.  Third  Edition.    Fcp.  3«.  6d. 

Hif  FBE091fOS-^ot  his  VSMOBT, '  1M5.    'By  'the  ^same  -Author, 

in  Memory  of  his  Soir.    Siith  Edition.   16mo.ls.' 

LTBA  ETJCHA2U8IICA ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  jDommnnion, 
.Ancient  and  Modem :  with  other  Poems.  Editedby  the  Her.  Obbt  Ship- 
LHT,  MJL.  Second  Edition.   Fcp.  58, 

Xyra  Messianiea;  H^mos  and  Verses  on  the. Life  of  C3m8t,.Ancient 
and  Modem ;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Bdition, 
altered  and  enlarged.   Fcp.  68, 

I jrs  Xyttiea ;  -  Hymns  and  ^Verses  cm  -  6acred  ^(Mjects,  ^Ancfent  *«nd 
Modem.  By  the  same  Editor.   Fcp.  5«. 

nrmSAfOVBS  After  the  HSSSXBTIOX  HiBFE  i  'Bisconnes.  By 
Jambs  MABTnrEAtr.  Fourth  Edition>T;aieAiUy'Tevised.  Post^vo.  7#/ed. 

IH¥jOGATIOH  of  SAINTS  and  r ANGELS, .  for  the  use  of  Members  of 
.the  English  Church.   Edited  by  the  B«t.  Obby  Shiflet.  24mo.  3s.  M. 

WHATELTSj  INTBODTTCTOBT  .fiEaflOHS  on  :the  JQHBISTIAH 
JMdeDces.   ISmo.  6d. 

VOVB  BISOOBBBEB  iotvCUEEBHOaOMIlCr  chiefly  on  the  Pasable  of  the 

Bich  Man  and  Lazarus.   Translated  by  F.  Ailbv,  KA  .   Grown  8to.  8«.  6<t 

BIfiHiQP  . JEBHET  1ATEKIB»  JBTTHtE  WOBSS.  With  .I^ile  ky 
Bishop  Hhbbb.  Jberiaed  andtoaarreoied  by  the>fieT.-,C..P.Ei>HEr,.ieToli. 
price  £6  58, 


TravelSj  Voyages^  &c. 


HOW  to  SEE  jrOBWAT.  .  By  Captain  J.  R  Campbell.  With  llap 
and  6  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  58, 

PATT  and  the  PTBEHEES.  .By  Count. Hekry  RussEU^lMember  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  Ac   With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58, 

SCENES  in  xthe  SUNNY  AOTJIE;  incXoding  the  Atlas  Mountains 
and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  iklgeria.  .B^  Xieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  C.  8. 
VBBBSasB/MJL.  Commandant  of  the  Limerick  'ArtfHery  MHitia.  'fT^lt. 
post  Svo.  price  2U. 

ot  the  Alsine  dab.  With  4i  lUufitratioaaeagnvQd  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper. 
Crown  8yo.  price  lOf.  Qd, 

fl#BIHIB ;  :Wf  iXmANIS iCOmnSiT.    By  JsMtAB.  *QnBEmT^cm» of 

teheAutlMrs  of  *The  (Dolomite  MountaiBa.'   Wlth.Map,FaQBimile^iand49 
iUiuiim»ioii8.   Imperial  Sto.  81«.  6d. 

HQUVS.efiaKEBClISE.in  the  ALPS.    iBy  Jobn  .Ttsdall,  ULD. 

iVBiB.  *fleoond  ^Edition,  with  7  Woodcut»by  E.VHtBYwnB.    Crown  8to. 
price  128, 9d, 
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TAAYBLB  in  the-  CSNTBAL  CAUOASITS  and-BASHAK.  inclnding 
ytBit8  to  ATBrat  and  Tabrees'and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By 
D.  W.  Fbbbhtield.   Square  orown  8ro.  with  Maps,  Ac.  ISs, 

PICTUBBS  iitSTBOZi  and  Ksewkere.  'Prom  a-Esnril^  Sfceteh-Book. 
BytheAuthoresBcf  AYojageenZigzag/ Ac.  ^Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Ulustrations,  21«. 

HOW  WE  aPSKX  the.  SmoIEE ;  or,  a  Voyage  «n  Zigng  ia*  BwHzer- 
land  and  G^n^l  with  some  Members  of  the  Alfive  CIiITB.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.   In  oblong  4to.  with  800  Illustrations,  15$» 

BXATEK   TBACKS;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  vSketbhes  in  Italy.    By  the 
Authoress  of  *  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'    With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
.  Sketches  firom  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.   8vo.  16*. 

MAP  .of  .the  .OHAIK  ct  >  MQHT  BLAKO,  from  an  aotoal  Bwmj  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adamb-Reillt,  F.B.G.S.  MJLC.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper .28iiii.^x  L7in.  price  10«.  or  mounted  onvanfMs  in- a  folding 
case,  12«.  6d. 

WESTWABBty  BAIL;  the  New  Roate  to  the  East.  By  W.  F.vRae. 
With  Map  shewing  the  Lines  of  Bail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bacifio 
and  Sections  of  the'&ailway.    Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Post  8to.  lOs,  6d. 

HI8T0BT  of  DI8C0VEBT  in  Qur.JEUBIBALASIAN  OOLOnXS, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and- New  iSealand,  from -the. Earliest  Sate  to  the 
Present  Day:  By  William  Howiti.  .2  to18.->890.  wtthAMaps,  20«. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TfCODN;  a 'Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Besi- 
dence  in  Japan.  BrSlr .  Buxhssiobd  :AxcooiC,iX;.G.B.  J  vols..  Sra  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  428. 

ZIGZAGGING  iOfONOST  BOMIIiTSB.  BythefAttthorof 'How  we 
Spent  the^Summer,  or  a  Yoyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.' 
Wiiihl«pward8  of  •SOO.IUustsatioBS-  by  the  Author.   Oblong.  4to.  price  Ifo. 

The  BOLOMITE  M OQHTAIIIS ;  'EzcnrlioBS'ldiroiigh^iyrol,  Oarintiiia, 
Gandola,  and  Fxtoli,  1861»1863.  By  J.*  Gizbbbt  and  G.  G.  CmmosjJUL, 
F  JLG.S.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8to.  2U, 

G:nDB  oto  the  j?BYBi«fHW8,  .fer  the  ^4se  JOf  moutaineers.  9t 
Chaslbs  PiCES.  2Dd.Sdittoni  with  Map  and  lUustvatlons.  Gr.  8vo.  7«.  6a. 

The  ABPIHS  IGVIDE.  By.  JiOhH(Baix,  M.BJ.A..iate /President  of 
theAli^neGlub.  Thovoufdkly  Itevised  Editions,  in  Three  Yolvmes,  post 
Svo.  with  Maps  andother Illustrations :— 

OaiDB  ta.t]ia.WaSTEBN.  ALf  S,}inclndiag  Mont  Bknc^iMoat&Bofla, 
.aenBat^.^c  .,Price4ii  6d. 

GmOtE'te  ttte^ENCBUEL  'ABBS^  Inclnding  all  the  OberlandilXistrict. 
Price  7».M. 

GUIBE  tOvthe.EA&TBBN  ALP9,  price  10«.  ed. 

lutrodnction  on  Alpine  Jriavelli]ig.iB  Geauralt^aad .  on.  flie4taoIeg7 

of  the  Alps,  price  U.   Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine 
X  €htMe  MyHM  taa«b«ltii  ttakUvtBonuctinv  prfeftzed^yrieelfi  extra. 

ThaiiUmBBamNdSneaflBoftLQirMN';  VTyfiittonaftll/yModatietfft 
vof  JElampsUad,   }iigk«ate.>MasweU.Hill,(flontt«y»2Aiid  IsUagton.     By 
William  Howitt.    With  about  40  Woodcuts.   Square  crown  8¥0. 2184 


2a  NSW  W0BK8  publissed  bt  LOXGMANs  4MP  CO. 

TISITS  to  KEItA&KAfiLE  PLACES:  Old  HalK  Battle-Fields,  and 
Stones  lUnstrative  of  Strikiug  Patwafses  In  finffliKh  Hiitory  and  Poetry. 
By  William  Howitt.  2  vol«.  square  crowD  8to.  with  Woodcuts,  2&s. 

The  BITSAL  LITS  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.   Medium  8to.  12».  9d. 

PILGBIMAGSS  in  the  PTBENBE8  and  LANDES.  Bj  Dents  Shtni 
LiWLOS.   Crown  Sra  with  Frontispiece  and  Yiguette,  price  16t. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

NOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disrabu,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  Qs.  each,  as 
follows:— 


LOTKAIB,  6s. 
GOVIBOSBT,  6s. 

Sybil.  6s. 
Taitcbed,  6s. 
Yevbtia,  6s. 


Heitbibtta  Tbmplb,  6s. 
CoNTABiiri  Plemino,  Ac  6s. 
Alrot,  Ixiov,  &c.  6s. 
Ths  Young  Duke,  Ac.  6s. 
VrviAir  Grey,  6s. 


The  XODEBN  NOYELISrS  LIBSABT.    Each  Work,  in  crown  Sfo. 

complete  in  a  Single  Volume : — 
,  Mblyillb's  Gladiatobb.  2s.  boards;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Good  bob  Notbivo,  2s.  iHMurds ;  2s.  6d.  doth.    . 

HOLMBT  HovsB.  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6A  cloth. 

Iktbbfbbtbb,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Katb  CoTBiTTRY,  2s.  bosrds ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Qubbr'8  Mabibs,  2s.  boards :  2s.  6d.  doth. 

Tbollopb'b  w ardbb.  Is.  Qd,  boards ;  2s.  doth. 

Barchbstbr  Towers.  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Brahlby-Moorb'b  Six  Sibtebs  of  ths  Vallbts,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  ed,  cloth. 

lEBNE;  a  Tale.    By  W.  Steuart  Trehob,  Author  of  *Bealitie8  of 
Irish  Life.*   Second  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8to.  price  21s. 

The    HOME    at    HEATHEBBBAE;    a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of 

*  Brerley.*    Pep.  8vo.  price  6s. 
CABINET  EDITION  of  8TOBIE8  and  TALES  by  Mi88  Sbwbll:— 


Amy  Hbrbebt,  2s.6d. 

GBRTBUI>B,2S.6d. 

The  Barl'b  Dauoxteb,  2s.  6<I. 
BxPBRixircB  of  Lite.  2s.  6d. 
Oletb  Hall,  8s.  6d. 


IVOBfl,  8s.  6d. 
KATHARnni  Abrtob,  SS.  9d, 
MABaARBT  PbRCTTAL,  5S. 
liABBTOir  PAR80VAeX,4S.6d. 

Ursula*  4s.  64. 


STOBIES  and  TALES.  By  E.  M.  Sbwell.  GompriBing: — ^Amy 
Herbert  I  Gertrude;  The  Earl's  Daughter;  The  Bzperience  of  Lifs;  CleT« 
Hall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ashton;  Margaret  Peroiral;  Laneton  Panonage: 
and  Ursula.  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8to.  bound 
in  leather,  and  contained  in  a  Box,  price  42s. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert'  Fep.  7«.  6^. 
The  Jonmal  of  a  Rome  Life.  By  the  same  Author.  Poet  Svo.  9s.  6^ 
After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to  <  The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.'    Price  lOt.  €d. 

UNCLE  PETEB'S  FAIBT  TALE  for  the  NINETEENTH  CENTVBT. 

Edited  by  B.  M.  Sbwbll,  Author  of*  Amy  Herbert,'  ftc.   Pop.  Sra  7«.  6d. 
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THE  GIANT ;  A  Witch's  Story  for  English  Boys.  By  the  same 
Author  HI  id  Editor.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6«. 

WOHDERFUL  8T0BIE8  from  NOSWAT,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAND. 
Adfti'tcd  and  arran»9d  by  Julia.  Goddabd.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  the  Uev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and  Six  4¥oodcut8.    Square  post  8to.  6s. 

A  VISIT  to  MT  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN.  Beprinted,  with  some 
Additii  >ii8«  from  Fratm'a  Ma§<unn4,   Crown  tra  price  7«.  6d. 

BEGKEB'S  OALLUS;  or,  Boman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustas: 
with  Notes  and  Bzcursuses.   New  Edition.    Post  Svo.  7«.  9d, 

BECKEB'S  CHABICLES;  a  Tale  illnstnuiTe  of  Priyate  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8to.  la.  6d. 

CABINEr  EDITION  of  NOVELS   and   TALES  by  G.  J.  Whttb 


Melville  :- 
Tht  Gljldiatobs,  5s. 
DioBT  Grand,  69. 
Kate  CovEirraT,  6f. 
Gbb  e&al  BoTiircE,  5», 


HoLMBT  House,  ba. 
Good /or  Nothiito,  6s. 
The  QuBBV's  Majues,  6s. 

Ths  IVTERFBBTEB,  5S. 


TALES  of  ANCIENT  GBEECE.  By  Gkorgb  W.  Ck>z,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Oxon.    Crown  8to.  price  6s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  KYTHOLOGT,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  8s. 

OUB  CHILDB£N*S  STOBT,  by  one  of  their  Gossips.  Bv  the  Author 
of  '  Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  *  Pictures  in  Tyrol/  Ac  Small  4to.  with  Sixty  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author,  price  10s.  6d, 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

THOMAS  MOOBE'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  the  only  Editions  contain- 

ing  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Additions  :— 
Gabiitet  Edition,  10  vols.  fop.  Sto.  prioe  S5s. 
Shambocx  Editioh,  crown  Svo.  price  3«.  6d. 
Bust  Editioh,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  6s. 
LiBBABT  Edition,  medium  8to.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  149. 
People's  Bdition.  square  crown  8to.  with  Portrait,  fto.  10s.  td. 

MOOBE'S  ntlSH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
ft*om  Original  Drawings.   Super-royal  8to.  81s.  6<l. 

Miniatnre  Edition  of  Moore^s  Iriih  Melodiei  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs fas  abore)  reduced  in  Lithography.   Imp.  16mo.  10s.  6d. 

MOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOKH.  Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.   Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Llbraiy  Edition,  in  1  toL  medium  Sto.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  149. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  BOME ;   with  Ivry  and  the  Armada,     By  the 

Right  Hon.  LOBD  Macauzjlt.    16mo.  49. 6d. 
Lord  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Anoiont  Borne.    With  90  Illnstrations  on 

Wood,  from  the  Antique,  fh>m  Drawings  by  G.  Schabi.   Fop.  4to.  81s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Maeanlay't  Lays  of  Anoient  Borne, 

with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  I6mo.]0s.6cf. 
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OOLBSUITirS  POETICAL  WOBXS,  with  Wood  E&grayings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etchino  Club.    Imperial  16mo.  Is.  M. 

JOHN  JBBimrGHAM^S  aOUBHAL.    Ecp.  Svo.  price  Ss.  6d, 

BOSMS'OF  iBTOOHE  TB&AAS.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  'Amy 
Herbert/  &g.   Ecp.  Svo.  price  bs, 

POSIEB.    By  jBABr;Lff«ELOw.    Fifteenth  Edition.  .lq).^TO.  6«. 

ETJCHABIS ;  a  Poem.  'By  F.  Beoinald  Stathasi  (Francis  Reynolds), 
Author  of  '  Alice  Btushton,  and  other  Poems '  and  *  Glapbyra,  and  other 
Poems.'    Pep.  8to.  price  8«.  Bd, 

FOEire  by  Jean  Ingdtow.  With  nearly  100  lUnstrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engrared  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.   Pep.  4to.  2l«. 

The  MAB  WAB  FLAUBT,  and  other  POEMS.  By  William 
HowiTT,  Author  of  'Yisits  to  Bemarkable  Places/  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5f. 

XOPSA  the  JAIBT.  By  Jean  Inoblow.  Pp.  256,  with  Eight 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.    Pep.  Svo.  6$, 

ASXQBl7  of  BOOK^.ABd/Other.  Eoemi.    By  J^an  .  Inoblow.     Third 

Edition.   Pep.  5«. 

WOBKS  by  EDWABD  TABBLET:— 

.  EAiri^&BTIC  Stobibs.    Pcp.89.6c{. 
Melubinb  and  otheb  Poems.   Pep.  5». 
Hobacb's  Odes,  translated  into  English  Verse.    Crown  Svo.  Qs. 

SUPFLBMEITTABY  -STORISS  and  POBMS.     Pcp.  SS.  Qd, 

BOWBLEB'S  FAXILT  SHAK8BEABE,  cheaper  Gennine  Editions. 
Medium  Svo.  large-  type,'with  96  Woodcctts,  price  148,  Cabinet  Edition, 
with  the  same  Illustbatioitb,  6  vols.  fcp.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

H0B:ATII  *0>?EBA)  Pocket  Edition,  with  carefdlly  corrected  Text, 
Marginal  Bioferences,  and  Introduction.  'Edited  by  the  Ber.  .J.  B. 
YoiraB,  M.A.    Square  ISmo.  48.  (k{. 

HOBATII  OPEBA.  library  lEdition,' with  Marginal  iRefercnees  and 
English  Netes.  IBditedbjtheSev.  J.E.TosreB.   8to.21«. 

The  i^EHEU)  Jot  ^TIBOIZi'  Tsanslated.  into  English  Verse.    By  Jobn 

XIOBINOTON,  MJL.   New  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  9«. 

ABirBB2KE6  OAiMl^  .mjQ  MassBBom  Oantabrigianstnm.Xasns  .oanori. 
Collegit  atiiueediditH.  Db;ubt,MJL  ..Bditio  Sezta^curavitH.  J«HoncwoB. 
M.A.    Crown  Svo; 7«.  6d, 

HmriUfG  9SQSO8  .Aa4^  XISGELLAHEOiUS  .UBSSS.     By  i(.  E. 

.  JEIaBBXOir  WABsnxiON.  Second JIdiifton.  Pep.  Svo.  te. 


Rural  Sports^  &c. 


ENCTOL09 JU)ZA  i«f  ®VBAL  flPOBTS ;  a  com j>lete  'Jtcecmtit,  Histo- 
<  Kioal,  -Plmctical.  and  BaBcri»tive,  of.  Hunting^  Shooting,  -.  Eishing,  Saciiig. 
Md  all  other.  Rural  and  AtUetio  Sports  and  Pastimes.   By  D.  P.  Blaibb. 
With  above  800  Woodcuts  (20  ftrom  Designs  by  John  LXBca).   Svo.  ZU, 
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TlM  DEAD  BHQT,  or  Sportsman's  Oomplete  Guide;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking.  Pigeoa»8hooting,  See.    By  Maszsmav. 
.'Befised^fldition.    Fep.  Sto.  with  fiates,  6«. 

The  JIIT'OBIffiOt.'SJifiXlllDO&OCHr.  B]r  AsionD  iioNAJ.i>8.  l^ith 
ertaoBsd,  BeprssentatiMu  of  the'Nataml  and  'ilotificial  Insect.  Sixth. 
Edition :  with  20  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  149. 

A  .BOOK  on  ASBLSSQ;  a  complete  .Treatiie'  en.  the  An  .of -Angling 
.in  erery  brancth.  BjiEsJkaom  F&kScaB,  <Seoond.  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  15  other  Plates,  ptain  and  ooloiured*  .Post 8T0..l6f. 

The  BOOK  of.  the  BOAOH.  fij  GteniuaB.SBBiiiLL,  of  *  The.  Field/ 
Fcp»  8to.  prioe.2s.  6d. 

WU/eWatSn  SBA^FISREBMAK  ;  comprismg  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a  Glance  at  Nets, 
and  Bemsorks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Bdition^  enhurged ;  with  €0 
Woodouts.   £^t  Syo.  12s.  6(2. 

H(RI8BS  aoid^TASBES.  By  Colonel  7.  FirzwYcrBAM,  XV.  the  King's 
Hussars.     With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Illustrations,  containing   very 
..BiuaeraiMiiFigueaeQgBavfldon'Wiood.   8vo.lfi«. 

TheiSOOiaffiS  ><FQQT^  easd  HOWrto  BiEBP  IT  ORITJirD.  By  W. 
MzLB8,Bsq.   Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,   imperial- 8TO.l2s.6d. 

A  9LAIH  ftXEATtSE « en  ^H0BBE<4n€SIirG.  By  the  'same  Anther. 
Sixth  Edition.   Post  8ro.  with  Illustrations,  8s.  M. 

raUSES  aad^BTJ^BLB^FirmreB.  By  the  same.  Imp.  Svo.with 
lSPhttes,l6s. 

BEKABKS  on  H0B8E8'  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the 
>8Hne.  ®Bt&8vo.l«.6d.  

BOmnn  OAYAL'BT  '0ATSCSI8K,  or.InstmctioDS,-on  Caralry 
Exercise  and  Field  Movements,  Brigade  MoTements,Out-poBlI>uty,  Cavalry 
.'vuppsrting  ArtiUery,  ArtiHeiy  attaehed  to  CaTahry.    l2mo.  6s. 

BDAnnS  ySTSBntABT.iABT;  a. Tvaatise.onihe  Anatomy,  Physi- 
oloffy,  and  CuratiTO  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
>«nciflQieep.  Sereatfa  BdMon.  revised  and  enlarged  by  G.'SisBli,  M.B.G.y.BJi. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts*  18s. 

The  .H0B8E:  with  a  Treatise. an  Daanght  By  Wuxum r Yeuxx. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerou»Woodouts»  ISs.  6d. 

TheJDOG.  ^.the.same  Anthor.    Sto.  with:nnmeoi«8  Woodeots,  6«. 

HieiDOe  in JEBUnS  amdJmBkSE,  «By0roinBxiio«.  With  70. 
Wood.BBgnvinga.  ainaiefraRii8vo.iiei.e(2. 

SntABUBHanKD.  ^Bj  %somaBMKaE,  •  ^iBeviaed  fiction,  'with  24 
PoitisMs<  of  Greyheonds.  '^quare^orewn  8va  10s.  6d. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatments  with  an.  Essay  .on  Partnri- 
tiOD  hi  the  Oow.  By  J^B.  Donso  v.   Grown  8vo,  with  lUustrations.  7s.  ed. 


(Wof^  of  *C/ifii%  and  General  *Infwm<zti<m. 

The  JEHEflBtT  c JOid  iPB4€TI0E  leflSABKISft.  iBy  .H.  D.  MiemoD, 

]|JLfianisS6r>at^Law.>fl0oendrBdition,entireiyremodelled.>2Tols.  8vo.  30s. 
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A  DICTIONAST,  Practical  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Naviffatioa.  By  J.  R.  M'Oullooh.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition.   8vo.  price  68«.  cloth,  or70«.  half-bd.  in  russia. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nities. By  Sir  Tb^tbbs  Twiss,  D.OJi.  2to1s.  8to.  80«.;  or  separately. 
Past  I.  Pmm,  12«.  Past  XL  War,  18<. 

The  CABINET  LAWYEB  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional!  intended  for  Practical  Use  and 
General  Information.   Twenty-third  Bdition.   Vcp.  8vo.  price  7«.  Bd, 

PSWTNES'B  COMPBEHENSIVS  SPECIPIEB ;  A  Guide  to  th« 
Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Buildinic-Artificers*  Work:  with 
Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and  Amements,  an  Appendix,  Voot-Notea, 
and  a  copious  Index.   Edited  by  W.  xouvo,  Architect.  Crown  Svo. price  6«. 

The  LAW  BELATING  to  BENEFIT  BUILDINe  SOCIETIES;  with 

Practical  Ohservations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ;  alao  a 
Form  of  Bules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Psa.tt,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8s.  6(2. 

COLLIEBIES  and  COLLIEBS :  a  Handboc^  of  the  Law  and  Leading 

Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowlsb,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  Qd. 

The  MATEBNAL  MANAOEIIENT  of  CHILBBEN  in  HEALTH  and 
Disease.   By  Tnoxia  Bull,  M.D.   Fcp.  6s, 

HINTS  to  HOTHEBS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bxtll.  BUD.   Fcp.  68, 

HOW  to  NTTBSE  sick  CHILDBEN;  containing  Directions  which 
may  be  found  of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the  Young.  By  CHABLae 
West,  M.D.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  1».  6d, 

NOTES  on  LTING-IN  INSTITUTIONS ;  with  a  Proposal  for  Orga- 
nising an  Institntion  for  Training  Midwives  and  Midwifery  Nurses.  By 
Flosekob  Nightikgalb.    With  several  lUustrstioas.    Svo.  price  7s.  Qd. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florbncb  Niohtinqalb.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ;  with  18  Flans.   Post  4to.  18«. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Fcp.  Svo.  2«.  0d. 

A  PBACTICAL  TBEATISE  on  BREWING ;  with  Formola  for  Pablie 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  ^W.  Black.  Svelte.  64. 

MOOEBN  COOKEBT  for  PBIVATE  FAMILIEB,  reduced  to  a  Sjstem 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  careftilly-tested  Beceipts.  By  Bliba  Aotox. 
Newbr  revised  and  enlarged  Bdition;  with  S  Plates  of  Figures  and  UO 
Woooouts.    Fcp.  6s. 

WILLICH'S  POPULAB  TABLES,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  Benewal  Fines,  Reversions,  &c.  Seventh  Bdition,  edited  bf 
MovTAGUE  Mabsiott,  Bsnister-at-Law.   Post  Sva  price  10s. 

MAUNDEB'S   TBEASTTBT  of  KNOWLEDGE  and   LIBBABT    of 

Reference:  comprising  an  Bnglish  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Univenal 
Gaaetteer.  Classical  iMctionaiT,  Chronology.  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables  Ac.   Bevised  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6t. 
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